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INTRODUCTION 

/^F ALL the thoughts which crowd forward, 
clamoring for utterance, under the stimulus of 
this strange, compelling volume, the one that is para- 
mount and that in a measure encompasses and compre- 
hends all the others, is that of the charm of its elusive- 
ness. Do not be impatient with its subtle vagueness, 
do not be in. too great haste to pluck out the heart of 
its mystery; be content to enjoy it, like the emanations 
of a rare Hower, and to accept the fact that something 
of the fragrance of this mystery will linger, even to the 
end. There are certain prosaic souls who, having 
adventured into the opening pages of such a book as 
this, are like inexpert swimmers who suddenly find 
themselves out of their depth, and exhaust themselves 
with futile efforts to gain a footing or grasp something 
tangible. And, of course, the Huent and impalpable 
substance of the story yields and slips away, giving no 
sustenance. But if you surrender yourself to the cur- 
rent of the narrative, asking not too particularly 
whither you are being borne, you soon become con- 
scious of its underlying strength and definite trend. 

To be more specific: What the prosaic, unimagina- 
tive reader confronts at the outset is this — here is a 
story, written from time to time, by a woman who, 

at the age of thirty-three, feels immeasurably old, be- 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

cause she fancies that she is different from other 
women, that she is capable of ''doing things/^ and yet 
in all her drab, monotonous life has never had an op- 
portunity to do anything. She has vague, intangible 
longings, vaulting ambitions for some big accomplish- 
ment, which she can express only inadequately by say- 
ing that she ''wants to find Space/' She is on her way 
to Egypt, where even the impalpable dust whispers of 
the immensities of space and time; yet it is not her 
desire for self-expression, her longing to find space, 
that has brought her to the land of the oasis and the 
desert, but rather her hope to stave off the Shadow — a 
shadow which, on days of pain and weakness, seems to 
draw frightfully near. There is another personality 
whose presence is felt behind every page, yet whom we 
never glimj>se clearly — a man who is referred to as 
"You!' The whole narrative is written to "You," and 
there are days when "You" becomes very near and 
real, and she writes, "I can see just how You feel about 
it; if You were here. You would say — but what non- 
sense, when You aren't really. You never were. You 
are only an idea, an absurd idea of my own. I never 
invented You until I got Nonsense at Marseilles, in 
the Church of Notre Dame de la Garde." Yet, little 
by little, this absurd, unreasonable Idea, this "You" 
who never really "would have been," if she had not 
invented him in the church on the kill with its offer- 
ings of "little, sad, dim ships," takes a more and more 
definite form, and we see him, big, strong and fair, a 
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silent man with expressive eyes, who sits and smokes 
his pipe, and loves the scent of heather and the feel of 
soft, warm rain. This idea which she has invented, 
and plays with, is simply the idea that this man might 
mean something to her, if she were just an ordinary 
woman, and not '^different'* — not a woman who is a 
bit '^mysterious" and who wants to "Und Space.'* And 
this idea of the big, silent man goes through the book, 
sometimes helpfully near, sometimes so far withdrawn 
that she gropes^impotently and ceases to believe in him; 
yet always, in a crisis, his nearness saves her from ir- 
reparable mistakes. 

Sttch, in brief, are the surface difUculties and ob- 
scurities which leave the unimaginative person floun- 
dering quite helplessly — for to your unimaginative per- 
son, the literal identification of ''You'' is of prime im- 
portance, overshadowing all the really big things which 
the author has succeeded in saying so potently, just 
between the lines. For we have always with us the 
type of person to whom the dot is the essential part of 
the i, and who never will be happy until he knows 
whether Donatello had pointed ears. To such readers 
the story will remain to the end a sealed book. 

Interpretation is always somewhat rash. Yet some 
of the author^ s meaning seems so clear, in spite of her 
indirectness of method, as to make it well nigh impos- 
sible to mistake her. What she has to say is addressed 
more specifically to women; yet much of her philosophy 
might well apply to humanity at large, independently 
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X INTRODUCTION 

of sex or age. There is, she preaches, no greater mis- 
fortune for man or woman than ''to have no nonsense 
about them,'* To find Nonsense, with a capital N, is 
the first step toward finding the significance of life. 
To the self -sufficient, ambitious, rather hard young 
woman of to-day, the young woman who is convinced 
that she is "different," that she must express herself, 
that she has in her a capacity for achievement that re- 
quires nothing less than infinite space, she says quietly: 
Find Nonsense; it is worth more than all your hard, 
cold, sterile self-sufficiency; find Imagination, and play 
with it fancifully, for it will imbue you with that 
glamour of mystery that bids defiance to encroaching 
years; find Love, for it is better than ambition and 
fame and wealth, — "it is more blessed to give than to 
receive." 

It is not within the province of this introduction to 
touch upon the specific details of the plot, or to analyze 
individually the little group of central figures who have 
speaking parts. Miss Kershaw, the woman with "no 
nonsense about her," the Flapette, the Prawn, the Clergy- 
man, and the Author; — or to touch upon the really 
wonderful background of magic color and scent and 
strange, weird sounds, the whole unmistakable atmos- 
phere of Egypt. I have never seen the thing done in 
quite the way this writer does it; she makes it seem 
real and near and tangible by little familiar touches: 
"There is a turquoise sky with great shining English 
clouds. Somehow I hadn't pictured clouds in Egypt; 
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/ hcui always been led to imagine 'brazen skies.' " And 
always she gives us the sense of the all-pervasive, ever- 
present dust, with its ''warm, sad sort of smell," — "I 
told you I was going to love the dust. Already dust 
seems to mean Egypt and Egypt dust. And after all, 
dust is rather wonderful, isn't it? We ourselves are 
supposed to be just dust, — at least, I am. You are not 
even dust. I shall never be able to think of Egypt 
without thinking of dust, gilded dust and dust from 
the desert with its strange, sad smell." 

No, the thing cannot be done: the subtle, elusive, 
haunting charm of this strange, enticing little volume 
cannot be comnmnicated at second hand; the best that 
can be done is to pass on something of the contagion 
of one's own enthusiasm. There can be no half meas- 
ures in any reader^ s attitude toward this book: it will 
either leave you cold, speaking to you in an unknown 
tongue, or else you will hail it with delight, as one of 
those rare and delicious discoveries, to be lingered over 
and reverted to, again and again, with ever new and 
infinite appreciation. But if you want, either for your 
own enlightenment or that of others, to find the essen- 
tial substance of the book already summed up for you, 
turn to page 300: '7 thought to find Space and found 
God; I thought to find myself and found You." Faith 
and love: two immensities, which it is not granted to 
every woman to find at one and the same time. I 
almost made the mistake, a moment ago, of speaking 
of "Whispering Dust" as "a sad little book," and the 
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mistake would have been a most natural one, for an 
essense of sadness seems to emanate from the char- 
acters, the setting, the whole atmosphere, the inaudible 
whispers of the desert dust. And yet, paradoxically, 
it is a joyous book, a book shot through with the glory 
of golden sunshine and the glamour of romance, — all 
through the magic power of laughter, born of Non- 
sense. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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CHAPTER I 

YOU first Began — ^first merged from my brain — at 
Marseilles in the sad, vague dusk of Notre Dame 
de la Garde. Why You should not have Been before, 
I cannot say ; why You did not Begin at Gibraltar, or 
when first I sighted foreign land — Portugal, I suppose 
it was ; I remember how I was moved. But You Began 
at Marseilles. You didn't come suddenly like an in- 
spiration ; I can't pretend that the thing was wonderful, 
though sometimes it has seemed so since. No, I created 
You, an Idea — created You with difficulty. I am not 
young, and romance and I have had nothing to do with 
one another. I am a curate's orphan and a curate's 
niece. Over thirty years I lived among grime and 
turnip fields ; I had not even been a dreamer — ^turnips 
are not conducive to dreaming. Thirty years of it. 
The faculty for dreaming seemed left out, or wiped 
out, in me. 

With infinite labor I created You, the Idea ; You did 
not come suddenly. But it seems wonderful to me 
now. Why did You Begin in the old, vast Church on 
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the hill? It is extraordinary even now, though it was 
only a day or two ago, to think You could ever have 
been an Idea, nothing more; You are so real to me 
already. I cannot understand why You did not come 
sooner— only, I have never had many ideas. But were 
You just an Idea? It is so hard to think so. Only, 
of course, I know You were and are ; You owed your 
existence to my brain in the old Church of Notre 
Dame de la Garde. 

It happened rather curiously. 

Traveling quite alone, I did not think I should go 
ashore at Marseilles ; I had not been ashore at Gibraltar. 
But the most unexpected person offered to take me — 
a brusque, hard-featured Yorkshire woman with whom 
I had not exchanged a dozen words. Miss Kershaw 
simply said, "Of course you're going ashore,*' and I 
knew that of course I was. I like her, I don't know 
why. She isn't at all likeable really. She had quite a 
little crowd under her wing; a very young girl who is, 
I think, her niece, and amongst others a very young 
youth who sits at my table and looks desperately home- 
sick or lovesick (I think perhaps it is the niece). Some- 
times I feel dreadfully afraid he is going to confide in 
me. People always have confided in me, and I don't 
want them to confide in me. Can You understand how 
I feel ? What is it that makes them choose me ? I used 
not to mind, but since I left England I've begun to 
mind. 

Perhaps I resent it unreasonably because I have 
never had an)rthing to confide in anybody myself — 
until now. And You are a ridiculous, an utterly 
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ridiculous secret. I've got You to confide in now, and 
I can confide in You all about yourself ! 

Archie Snell hasn't confided in me yet, but I think 
I see it in his eye, see it coming; and I know so well 
it is the very young girl — and I shall feel so old and 
You will be less real for a little while. You always 
are when things remind me I'm not young — because I 
haven't really left ten years behind me in the Church 
on the hill ; as a matter of fact, I left nothing but my 
umbrella. 

You see what nonsense I am writing. Me and non- 
sense ! Doesn't it seem incongruous to You ? But of 
course You have only known the new me; You have 
only known me for two days! And yet I feel You 
have known me always and have just been waiting for 
me to know You. That's absurd; yes, I know, but 
You can't think how delicious it is to be absurd after 
being sensible so long. I think, do You know, I am 
rather glad You have only known me — since Marseilles. 

Marseilles was wonderful. 

Remember, I have never been out of England before, 
scarcely ever left the grimy turnip fields. 

It is hardly possible for You to realize what I felt 
on setting foot in France, I suppose. 

It made my breath come in jerks, but the tears 
pricked the back of my eyes and the masts were in- 
distinct — I felt so old. I never imagined, when the 
unbelievable happened and I was able to go abroad, I 
never imagined I should feel old. But I did. It wasn't 
just that I didn't feel young ; I felt old — and suddenly 
alonCr I don't know if I had ever thought about it 
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before, certainly I had never imagined I could feel stfch 
loneliness when I attained my desire. But I felt old 
and alone. Perhaps that was how I first thought of 
You; only, it must have been subconsciously, because, 
as I say. You, the idea, came to me in Notre Dame de 
la Garde. I haven't felt old once since then — ^unless 
things have reminded me. I am so afraid Archie Snell 
is going to remind me. I don't think I shall go up on 
deck to-night. I saw it coming all through dinner; I 
watched the stages ; he came to a decision by dessert — 
the nuts helped him. He is a harmless youth, rather 
like a prawn that has been out of water some time; 
he is rather out of water on board ship— but I think I 
shall hate him if he confides in me. 

I used to take it for granted, but everything is dif- 
ferent after Notre Dame de la Garde. I suppose it is 
unreasonable to expect anyone to know that. I suppose 
I look just the same. Do I ? What does that odd smile 
of yours mean? Do you know, I think You're going 
to be positively aggravating sometimes! And You're 
only a thing of my imagination. I wish You'd remem- 
ber that. ... Of course You know I don't wish it, 
and it was nice of You to give the go-by to the obvious 
retort. 

Marseilles reminded me forcibly of a cinematograph. 
I did not like to mention this, as it didn't seem the sort 
of thing one ought to feel — or at any rate to say. 
And yet that is what I felt. It doesn't matter telling 
You, because You won't laugh, or if You do, in that 
funny way You have, with your eyes, I don't think I 
shall mind. I wonder how I know You'd smile like 
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that ? I seem to know such a lot about You already — 
and yet You are constantly surprising me, and all the 
time You owe your mere existence to my brain. 

It was just like a cinematograph. All the gendarmes 
standing about with baggy trousers and ridiculous 
cloaks, waiting, I felt sure, for an amazing Frenchman 
to pop through some unexpected door or window. I 
can confess here that I have only twice seen a cine- 
matograph — at a parish tea. 

Why don't You laugh ? I don't seem to know You 
a bit yet. I thought it would amuse You. 

Marseilles is a most fascinating place; yes, squalid, 
I suppose, but fascinating. 

Miss Kershaw, when we left the Quai, rounded us 
off like an old sheep-dog and hustled us into a stuffy 
little tram that pitched and rolled worse than the ship 
in the Bay ; a tram full of grubby people of all nations, 
exciting people, but a bit on the "gruesomely sweet 
side," as the flapper said. The flapper's expressions 
are distinctly original. 

The streets are cobbled, and I thought the noise 
deafening, and wondered whether it was because I 
wasn't young. The flapper said, "Doesn't all the noise 
give you a funny, delicious feeling inside, like swing- 
ing? We used to call it tummy-lingers when we 
were kids!" I knew what she meant — on the way back 
from Notre Dame de la Garde. 

The carts drawn by strings of mules with high- 
peaked collars fascinated me, and the old, old houses 
that made even me feel younger ; the strange little back 
streets crowded with all nationalities. The French 
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boys were so absurdly French, wearing socks and long 
overalls; horrid small people, quite as horrid as their 
prototype in England. How funny that You should 
ever have been a boy! — ^but I am forgetting. You 
started life after You had passed that stage. You 
never were a boy. And yet — somehow I can imagine 
what You were like. 

It seemed so strange to see French notices and 
French signs everywhere and to hear French spoken 
on every side. It was all so utterly different from any- 
thing I had ever seen before. I have seen pitifully 
little — done pitifully little. Fve done nothing. 

It was bewildering as a dream to see all manner of 
strange people in costumes of strange countries sitting 
at little tables outside the dirty, delightful cafes, drink- 
ing and gesticulating. If France were wonderful, 

Egypt But my heart felt like a stone. Only my 

mind was feasting upon color and novelty, not my 
heart; only some cold, detached part of me. It had 
come too late. 

Suddenly Egypt seemed drear, almost menacing. 
All the magic had gone out of it. I was going to 
Egypt — ^but I was going alone. 

I don't think I have ever been self-sufficing; I just 
haven't thought about it, I suppose. I had not realized 
what it would mean. 

I must have shivered. 

Miss Kershaw told me I was cold. She never asks 
questions, always makes statements. 

I wanted to tell her I wasn't cold, that it had all 
come too late, but of course I didn't say anything of 
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the kind. One never does ; besides, Miss Kershaw reads 
people as easily as she reads French signs. I was aware 
she knew all about me — ^till we came out from the old 
Church on the hill. 

There was so little to know before, You see. No 
one knows all about me now. I am quite a mysterious 
person. 

I felt so desolate I shivered in the hot sunshine. My 
brain was absorbing it all, thinking it more wonderful 
than I could have dreamed among my dreary turnip 
fields ; but the rest of me — all the part I haven't recog- 
nized as me till now, the part which matters — ^was 
standing shivering, facing the fact that it had come 
too late. I was desolately incomplete, and the incom- 
plete feeling grew like ice-cold water rising slowly inch 
by inch. I knew bitterness for the first time. I was 
called Naomi, but the name had never possessed any 
significance. 

My brain received the impression of much color, in 
the crowds, in the awnings, in the massed flowers and 
paper-kiosks; the rest of me felt that it was all gray, 
the tired sort of gray an east wind would be if winds 
had color. IVe had such absurd thoughts since You 
began. 

Is it Your influence? I don't think so. Besides, 
You've no business to have any influence. You are 
merely an Idea, the only Idea I shall ever have, per- 
haps. You do smile at odd things; I never know 
what will amuse You — or what will hurt You. Some- 
times You smile just like that when anything hurts. 
I was going to say I know all about You, but I don't. 
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That's so funny. You are the most unexpected person 

I ever But IVe never met You. You just Began 

in Notre Dame de la Garde ; better still. You arcy here 
and now on board the " '^ 

But then I did not know that You were going to be. 
I had not the slightest premonition of what would 
happen in the Church on the hill when the lift began 
to jerk upward. 

It seems so strange I should not have known, that 
I should not have felt what was coming. 

I am talking now as though You happened, whereas 
You didnH happen at all ; I created the idea consciously, 
with difficulty. That's the difference. In some lives 
people happen. No one ever happened in mine; I 
couldn't expect You to happen. As soon as I stood in 
the darkness within the Church — ^the Church that looks 
like a dream-thing amidst a haze of sunlight from the 
harbor — ^You, the Idea, began to take form, just as 
those little, heart-breaking ships gradually take form, 
hung from the roof, when your eyes become accus- 
tomed to the sad, listening gloom. 

I think the others must have gone out to buy 
souvenirs from the queer shops that cling to the Church 
like children to the skirts of some still-faced nun. I 
know I was quite alone when it happened. 

Three long tapers were burning palely before a 
shrine, the Church was full of silence, of dusk and in- 
cense — ^and whispering sounds, prayer-echoes perhaps. 

The strings of little phantom ships in the gloom were 
like presences ; I felt rather than saw them. 

And then You Began, and I laughed. 
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In the dim, wonderful old Church I laughed out 
loud, and the echo of my laughter got mixed up with 
all those whispering prayer-echoes that make the place 
so mysterious and dim — till I didn't know which was 
which. 

I was not frightened, hearing my own laughter, and 
I don't think it surprised the Virgin where the candles 
were burning palely. I suppose no human emotion 
can surprise her much. I stood looking at the little 
ships, and laughed. 

When I came out the sunshine blinded me, and when 
I could see I saw with the whole of me, not just with 
my brain. Don't You know what it is like to see with 
the whole of you ? I had never done it before. One 
can't look at turnips like that. At least, I don't know ; 
since You Began I can almost imagine it. I never had 
such ridiculous thoughts till You Began. 

I was acutely conscious of the icy wind and the gen- 
erous sunshine, conscious of being alive. Do You 
know what I mean ? I'd somehow always taken it for 
granted before. I was conscious of all sorts of little, 
curious things ; the sounds that came up from the city 
lying in its haze of smoke made my ears tingle — ^like 
the piercing note of a mosquito! Most of all I was 
conscious of You. 

I looked at Miss Kershaw gazing down at the whitish 
limestone hills and soft tiled roofs — Miss Kershaw 
with her harsh face and queer, amused eyes. I looked 
at the very young youth, who was looking at nothing 
in particular. Then I looked at the flapper, who was 
merely looking bored ; and at the rest, who were merely 
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looking bewildered — and I wondered if any of them 
realized there was a difference, that they no longer 
knew all about me. 

They couldn't know that anything had happened — 
but did they realize I had become a little bit mysterious ? 
I don't think they did. No one seems to have noticed. 
I rather think I'm glad. 

It is so absurd and nice and — satisfying to have the 
knowledge all to myself. 

No one appeared to notice an)rthing. 

The flapper remarked that the wind had made my 
hair untidy ; I laughed again then, I don't know why — 
rather uncertain laughter that sounded odd to me. 

"I wish I could put a little brass in the Church — ^the 
little round brasses that say *Merci,' " I said. I was 
still laughing. 

They all looked blank and rather startled. None of 
them had the least suspicion what I meant. 

And it would have spoiled it rather if they had — 
wouldn't it? 



CHAPTER II 

I TOLD You I knew it was coming, and it has. At 
least, it was just as bad — ^the effect was the same; 
I almost lost sight of You and my new self. 

I am not making things a bit clearer. You will 
screw up your eyes in a minute in that horrid, ex- 
asperating way. 

I am talking of Archie Snell, You know. 

I loved coming on board last night, though a ship in 
port is supposed to be a hateful thing. It seemed to 
have some new significance. Are You really responsi- 
ble for all this? I don't see how You can be; I am 
afraid You will grow to imagine yourself too im- 
portant. 

Marseilles is wonderful at night because it is a place 
of ships and countless lights; their reflections so mys- 
terious in the dark, still water (I've begun to love 
mysterious things, do You know ?) ; the plash of waves ; 
the sudden shriek of a siren trembling into silence; 
water and sky full of star-brightness. 

I have never been in a world of ships before ; I think 
ships will always have a sort of special meaning since 
I saw the little, sad, dim ships of Notre Dame de la 
Garde. 

At night ships are so mysterious. There isn't much 

II 
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that is not mysterious when you come to think of it — 
or have I begun to see mystery where there is none? 
You are responsible, You absurd person, though there 
isn't a scrap of mystery about You — in more ways than 
one, for You are just an Idea, and You've only been 
that a couple of days. You see how old and sane and 
uncomfortable I am feeling to-night — all because of 
Archie. 

There were great liners slipping out into the un- 
known, brilliantly lit and vast. I peered from my port 
and could see the lights of a grimy tramp steamer rip- 
pling in long, limpid reflections. I could hear the glug 
and gurgle of water, the hiss from an exhaust ; I could 
feel ships all round me in the night. I have never felt 
anything inanimate before. I have felt cold and heat 
and dullness, but not Things. Ships are going to be 
Things always after this. 

I managed to "wander" Archie (this is the flapper's 
phrase) all yesterday, which was not difficult, as in the 
Gulf of Lions we were heading into a stiff gale and the 
ship began to move. 

The groaning and creaking and queer sudden sounds, 
the way she shivered right through when a heavy sea 
struck her, excited me. I liked it. 

Toward evening she grew steadier, and Archie ap- 
peared. 

I was sitting in that strange little time before it is 
really dark, the deck brilliantly lit; and beyond blue- 
ness, the wonderful blueness of twilight at sea. 

I let the soft blue lap round me like water, drowning 
thought. 
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I wanted only to be conscious of that; it was so 
sheerly beautiful, and I have felt so little that has been 
beautiful. I think I had got right outside my body. 

Have You ever done that? You feel You're not 
there. That sounds absurd, but all the nicest ideas are 
absurd, don't You think ? You are the most absurd of 
aU. 

I felt I wasn't there, and then Archie sat down in a 
chair which did not belong to him and scraped it back- 
wards and nearer me. 

I pretended not to see him — ^as though I could put 
off the inevitable. 

I knew it was coming. I had known all along. He 
was going to confide in me, and I was going to feel old 
and sane and perfectly horrible again — ^and I was 
going to hate him. 

I had begun already. 

He said it was not a bad sort of night, and scraped 
the chair. 

I said it wasn't. I resented his referring to the night 
at all — it was my night till he had come pushing into 
it. Such a blue, still, near sort of night. 

I didn't help the boy out at all; I just tucked my 
rug round me and waited. 

I was aware of a chill breeze and the throb of the 
engines, my body, all sorts of things I had forgotten. 
And it was the boy's fault. I was hating him desper- 
ately. 

He breathed loudly for some time and rolled a hand- 
kerchief between his palms. It was horrid, and I 
knew it so well — the prelude. I wanted to implore 
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him to be done with preliminaries. I thought if he 
didn't stop breathing in that hideous way I should 
scream or something. 

He said, whispering horribly loudly (people always 
do that when they confide things) 

"I expect what I want to tell you will surprise you 
rather . . /' 

I felt so tired, tired out suddenly, all over. As 
though it could surprise me; as though I hadn't lis- 
tened to it all dozens of times ! 

"I don't think so," I managed to say. I felt so tired 
it was an effort even to say that. 

He scraped the chair across the deck and my nerves 
simultaneously. He appeared to pay no attention to 
my remark. They never did; I didn't expect it. It 
was all as it always was, terribly. 

Archie had got hold of the fringe on my rug and 
was plaiting it elaborately. They always did that, too. 

Confession may be good for the soul, but not for 
the confessor. My soul was as black as a coal-coolie 
just then. 

"It's — I didn't realize it till Marseilles," he began. 
I supposed not. Those who looked on always realized 
it first. 

I felt sure now that it was the flapper. For a minute 
I was almost sorry for him. And then he took another 
of those loud, stuffy breaths, and I hated him again. 

"Why," I exclaimed, unable to contain myself any 
longer — "Why should it be me? Why should it al- 
ways be me?" I suppose I was crying out against 
fate as much as against Archie. 
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He said an odd thing then : 

"I don't quite know why, unless — ^" He seemed 
to see suddenly what a blue, wonderful night it was; 
he seemed to have got mixed up with it as I had 
been. 

"I don*t know really — ^unless it's because you're so 
jolly mysterious!" 

I had been hating him. 

I think I must have laughed, because I felt so utterly 
unlike laughter. 

I said: 

"I've been hating you so all the evening." 

A deck steward passed. The sound of his steps 
died and seemed to leave a blank in the night that was 
gradually filled by the ticking of Archie's wrist watch. 
I could hear it quite distinctly. 

He didn't say anything more; instead of breathing 
loudly, he seemed not to be breathing at all. 

My thoughts were busy with the fact that he, he of 
all people, had found something mysterious in me — 
since Marseilles. 

And then he said "Why?" rather quietly. He 
seemed not to know what a long time the wrist watch 
had been ticking. 

For a minute I wondered to what he referred. Then : 

"Because you've made me," I began; but I should 
have felt older still : so I only said, "You've made me 
tired, I think." 

It was a stupid thing to say, especially in the vague, 
helpless way I must have said it. 

"I'm sorry," the boy answered, and there followed 
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the pause you make when your lips are dry. "I don't 
think — I understand you." 

I couldn't help it ; I felt quite warm and alive again. 

Everybody has always understood me before. 
You've no idea what a snug, nice feeling it is, not to 
be understood. I had supposed it tragic. 

"Of course you don't understand me," I said. 
"Didn't you just tell me I was mysterious?" 

"You're jolly mysterious, somehow." 

I laughed. 

"Mysteriously jolly, you mean. Since Marseilles. 
I know." 

I could see three stars swimming in the blue be- 
tween two of the ship's boats ; they seemed to throb to 
the persistent throbbing engines of which I had be- 
come aware as one becomes aware of a clock — or as 
I had of the wrist watch. 

I must have sighed. 

The boy asked me why, but not with any eagerness, 
with a slight shiver as though he were cold. 

"Because," I said, horribly deliberate ; I was bitter — 
"Because I'm feeling old — again." 

I was. I had known his confidence would have that 
eflfect, would remind me. I had hated him for it. 
But now this that he had sprung upon me, this laugh- 
able, preposterous, pitiful thing — ^the other could not 
have made me feel quite so old and tired. 

I knew when I told him I felt old he had begun to 
see it himself. 

A woman ought not to tell a man she's old, I think- 
I wonder if I ought to have told You? Only some- 
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fiow You are different. We all say that, I suppose. 
And perhaps You're only different because You're 
merely an Idea and not a man at all. 

I knew how ridiculous this was — ^and I knew how 
soon it would be the flapper. Yet it seemed so pitiful. 
Not from Archie's point of view : I am afraid I have 
been thinking a lot of mine; but then, You see, I 
haven't had any point of view to speak of all these 
years — and at least my point of view matters to You. 
It's got to matter. If I make it matter, it does matter. 
I believe You don't half like being reminded so often 
You are only an Idea — ^but it is myself I am really re- 
minding, because I begin to be afraid. To-night I am 
feeling old and dried up; You know that east-wind 
feeling. 

Nothing, nobody had ever happened in my life, as 
I told You. Surely it is worse than suffering, this 
nothingness ? 

Sometimes now — since Marseilles — I almost want to 
suffer rather than nothing should ever happen. Can a 
man understand that? I wonder. 

Nothing had ever happened in my life, You see, and 
now romance when it came was this foolish mockery; 
a boy with a face like a prawn thought he loved me, told 
me I was mysterious. I had been given something I 
had desired vaguely through drab years — given it, and 
yet robbed of it. I was conscious of a vast, relentless 
power somewhere in the dark that leered and mouthed 
at me. . . . 

Eight bells. It is midnight What wild stuff I have 
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been writing ! I realize it with the sanity that morning 
imposes, morning being a few seconds old. 

Miss Kershaw came on deck soon after that, and I 
knew the boy was glad. I had told him I was old, 
and he recognized it; I wasn't mysterious any more. 
It was all so ridiculous, miserably. I don't suppose it 
could have happened anywhere but at sea on a blue, 
still night. And I'm sorry it did. I suppose life is like 
this? 

I said when Miss Kershaw sat down heavily in the 
chair Archie had left: 

"I don't think I believe in Romance, do you know ?" 

I had never ventured upon the abstract with Miss 
Kershaw. 

She rubbed her chin, and I expected it would make 
a rasping sound; her voice rasps rather. She didn't 
reply. 

"I used to think I believed in it — for myself, I mean. 
I suppose most women do. . . . And you?" 

I had a feeling she was trying not to see the blueness 
beyond the lighted deck. 

"And you?" 

"My hair always grew too far bade on my fieaS for 
Romance !" she answered. 

I suppose life is like that? 



CHAPTER III 

THE nights have begun to take on some indefinable 
mystic quality since Marseilles. Is it the East 
that I feel already? 

I love the Mediterranean best at evening; by day 
it is too persistently, unchangingly blue; at night it is 
mysterious. Last night the sunset — ^I'U try to tell 
You, but it is so hopeless. The sea was darkest blue 
(it is so blue that even on a black, moonless night I be- 
lieve you would y^W the blue was there; you can't get 
away from it ; you are conscious of it all the time— or 
I am). 

The whole sky swam with color, not dazzling, but 
infinitely soft and melting. I could not tell if it were 
faint pink or palest green or primrose ; and yet it was 
all three; the colors throbbed. 

I b^n to feel already the nearness of the East. I 
can't help spelling it with a capital. The thought that 
I am on my way to Egypt is too big a thing to realize. 
I feel now as though all my life, with only turnip fields 
to look at and blanket clubs to fill my mind, I have had 
this hunger for the East ; it has been there, somewhere. 

In a few days I shall be in Egypt. It doesn't mean 
an)rthing yet — only words. How could it ? 

It doesn't mean half as much to me as You do, I 
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think I'm glad Egypt is so very, very old. Don't look 
like that. It hurts. You ought not to have read any 
meaning into it. It is dangerous to read meanings 
into things, especially things women say. Besides, 
You are not a bit a subtle sort of person — so don't 

dare to pretend again that You are. 

..... 

I said I would welcome suffering rather than nothing 
at all, didn't I ? But suffering doesn't come like that. 
It comes in the most unexpected ways, to the most 
unexpected people. 

I have described some of the passengers, but I don't 
think I have pictured for You a little couple who some- 
how interested me from the first. They are quite a 
common and commonplace little couple — ^but rather 
sweet, if you understand ? They are absolutely insig- 
nificant, mousy little things, undersized, and underfed 
until recently, I should say: 

I am sure he originated in a linen-draper's ; he always 
contrives to take up his knife and fork as though they 
were scissors. Their name is Jones — or Smith. It 
doesn't much matter which. How they come to be 
traveling first saloon on a P. & O. and going to Cairo, 
I cannot imagine ; I cannot place them. I have talked 
a good deal to Mr. Smith, and Mrs. Smith has talked 
a good deal to me. 

She told me they have left* a baby at home. It would 
be the sort with a plaid frock and a hydrocephalous 
head, I know. I have heard several people say the 
Smiths are quite impossible. 

Mr. Smith worries olives off a fork, and pares his 
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nails on deck, and Mrs. Smith is just like one of those 
cheap dolls that are sewn into cardboard boxes — ^I 
always expect to hear stitches ripping when she gets 
up from her chair. They are refreshing in their child- 
ish interest and pleasure. Evidently they have never 
been abroad before ; I daresay it is equally evident that 
I have not ; only, I try to conceal the fact. They don't. 
I wonder how this chance came to them ? 

Have they come into money as I have, like the first 
chapter of a newspaper feuilleton? At any rate for 
them the chance has not come too late. For me — I 
don't know. Sometimes I think it has. Sometimes 
You are less real and I have to grope for You. 

I overheard the Smiths discussing the "wireless" 
with bated breath and squandered aspirates. They 
were sitting together under one rug. She was keeping 
her place in Home Chat with a work-hardened finger 
and occasionally looking up to gaze at passing feet. 
On board ship people always do look at your feet ; you 
soon lose the weak-kneed feeling it gives you. But 
Mrs. Smith wasn't really seeing the passing feet. They 
seemed absolutely to suffice one another, these two 
rather impossible little people. I saw her small, anaemic 
face light up suddenly, and she crumpled Home Chat 
in both hands. 

"'Erb," she whispered (I had put him down as 
Perc') — " 'Erb, if we could 'ave one, you and me — a 
wireless messige, 'Erb! Suppose we could get one 
thousan's" — her geography was vague — "thousan's of 
miles from an)rwhere ? My word, wouldn't it just 
be . . . ?" 
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She was leaning toward him, her mouth wide, show- 
ing imperfect teeth ; her eyes wide, showing her trans- 
parent little soul. 'Erb sucked in the scanty, straw- 
colored moustache, and his weak face grew long. 
"There's no one as could poss'bly send us a messige," 
he said. "You're ridic'lous, Annie." 

She pulled an "invisible" hairpin out of her fringe 
net and pushed it back again slowly. "No, 'course 
there isn't. You take anyone up so quick, 'Erb. I 
only meant it would be a bit of all right to get a mes- 
sige out 'ere from 'ome, 'erb." Her eyes had gone 
dull, and she was turning the crumpled pages of Home 
Chat very rapidly. 

The deck steward came with soup and confidential 
remarks. 

Her teeth clattered against the cup. 

"You're ridic'lous, you are, Annie," Mr. Smith re- 
peated, gulping soup. "Do you know what these mes- 
siges cost? You don't, eh? Nor me. But I can 
guess." He blew out his cheeks and laid a finger 
against his nose; his voice had died to an awestruck 
whisper. 

He was feeling for her hand under the rug. I think 
he was ashamed to own that he shared her desire. I 
wished I had the power to gratify it on the spot. 

Later we were playing bucket quoits when the deck 
steward with the confidential manner tapped Mr. Smith 
on the shoulder as he leaned forward, hot and intent, 
with his tongue thrust out. 

Mr, Smith turned to his wife. 
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"Annie/' he said excitedly, "it's a wireless messige 
— a wireless for you and me. ..." 

She ran to him in her awkward, quick way, and 
clasped his arm. I knew her eyes must be shining, and 
I knew something else long before they did. 

" 'Erb," she said when she could speak, rapturously; 
and then, "Oh, you rotter, you've been and gone and 
'ad it sent yourself ! Now, 'aven't you ?" 

For a minute I think he longed to have achieved the 
impossible. 

He laughed. Then he read, and the smile on his 
pallid little face remained as though he had forgotten 
about it, whilst his features twitched. 

"A wireless for you and me, Annie . . . " he said 
stupidly, with the frozen smile on his face. 

I was afraid he was going to laugh : I felt I couldn't 
stand it if he did. 

But he just stood there saying, "A wireless for you 
and me. ..." 

After a long time she gave a cry that made an officer 
leaning on the rail take up his pipe out of his mouth 
and two old ladies look up from a game of Patience. 

The cry was shrill yet stifled^ the sound one makes 
in dreams — ^but there were words somewhere in it. 

"Not baby ... not Alfred Charles ..." 

It was the husband who broke into a storm of noisy 
weeping. 

They had had their message. 

At half-past ten we are supposed to pass Stromboli. 
Somehow I don't feel any interest in it now. I can't 
forget about the poor little baby with the big head and 
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the plaid frock. The fact of the plaid frock — which 

isn't a fact at all — seems to make it the more tragic. 

• • • • . 

Every one crowded forward beyond the range of 
electric lights, hoping to see the volcano. 

It was nearly eleven when we sighted Stromboli, a 
vast, formless mass above the dark sea; our funnels 
belching black clouds which swamped the stars. I had 
thought it would be erupting, that at least there would 
be a glare, but there was not even smoke. 

All the same it was wonderfully impressive; we 
passed close, and Stromboli rises so sheer out of the 
sea, looming gigantic, black. 

There is something awful about a mountain rising 
suddenly from the sea. It looked so remote, not 
threatening, nor terrible. 

And yet for me it was symbolic of some dark, 
shadow-thing waiting for me just a little ahead, always 
just a little ahead. 

What is it? I was frightened, and You seemed as 
remote as Stromboli. 

After I had turned in I leaned at my port to gaze 
at the dark mass. It fascinated me — ^but the shadow- 
thing has made me fearful. 

I don't think it has any connection with the Smiths 
and the Marconigram. It has suddenly risen out of 
the darkness of the future — ^just a little ahead. It 
eludes me. I don't know what it is, and that makes me 
fear it more. 

• . a . • 

One of the Scotch officers — ^and they are nearly all 
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Scotsmen — walks up and down every evening on the 
bridge-deck playing the pipes. Their shrill wail is 
rather lovely above the waves' rush as you look over a 
vast, jewel-dark expanse; streaming white foam with 
the glitter of phosphorescence beneath a yellow moon. 

He was playing to-night when a cold, shapeless 
thought came up to me out of the sea and laid hold 
of me where I stood leaning on the rail amidst voices 
and laughter. 

The flapper leaned beside me ; I almost thought she 
would see it — I saw it coming myself. I had been 
watching it for a long time whilst I listened to the 
shivery, shrill pipes above. 

It laid hold of me, but it was still a shapeless thing. 
It has grown, and I know what it is. 

I am afraid I may never return. 

I have been sitting on my bunk ever since, facing the 
thing and wondering why it chills me. Why should 
it matter if I never return ? 

England is merely the place where I wasted thirty 
blank years. If there were any one to whom I were 
going back — ^but there has never been any one in my 
life ; at the best people have crossed it. Perhaps it is 
my fault; I daresay it is. 

Why should it matter, then ? 

Yet somehow, just the possibility of never returning 
oppressed me with a kind of terror. I was in a panic. 

I have got You. There aren't any people, real peo- 
ple, in my life — ^never have been. England is nothing 
to me. I don't feel any desire to go back. It is not a 
desire to go back — ^it is an unreasoning, blind terror 
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that I shall not go back. I can't explain it any better ; 
it goes beyond me. 

The thought came up damp and cold out of the sea, 
and now it obsesses me; I feel vaguely it has some 
connection with the shadow that has been there ever 
since I saw Stromboli rise black and sudden from the 
muffling night. 

It is late, but I think I shall go on deck again before 
turning in ; my head throbs, and the cabin is confined 
and close. I feel that frantic desire for space I have 
known in dreams. And my life has not been spacious : 
my life has always lacked space. I want it. Don't 
You see that that is what I want ? I can't endure this 
heat much longer. . . . 



CHAPTER IV 

I HAVE been wondering all day how to break it to 
You. 

Now I know, I don't mind in the same way. The 
only thing I mind is the fact that I may, possibly, 
never return to England. 

There, I suppose I have told You. I wish You 
wouldn't look like that. I wish You'd say something. 
I didn't mean to tell You so crudely. But You never 
cared for beating about the bush. (How do I know?) 
How do I know anything about You? Perhaps I 
don't. I never thought You'd take it in this still, wait- 
ing, white sort of way. You have grown beyond my 
understanding. You frighten me. And You're only 
an Idea . . . only an Idea. 

I'm groping for You — You're going, and I want 
You most just now. I need You. 

I think, You know, it is as well You are nothing 
more. I don't mind for myself. If only You wouldn't 
look like that — if only You could say something. But 
all the time I am glad You cannot. 

I wrote feverishly last night. To-day I have seen 
the ship's doctor — ^and now I know what the Shadow 
is, the Shadow that has been waiting always a little 
ahead. I've overtaken it. 

27 
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The doctor is gray and elderly and northern — 
Yorkshire, I think. I have never been drawn to 
Yorkshire people before, but somehow I like Miss 
Kershaw in spite of myself. And I liked the doctor. 

When I asked a question he answered it with slow 
deliberation ; otherwise he did not speak much. 

There was only one question I wanted to ask: was 
there, did he think, the possibility that I might not 
return? I must know. He saw that I must know. 
He told me quite simply there was the possibility. 
Egypt was the best place for me ; it was not the lungs, 
it was the heart ; I must take care — but I was not to 
alarm myself, because my nerves 

I knew he would add something like that. 

I think I must have looked toward the port, because 
he rose and opened it, letting in a rush of sound and 
damp salt air. 

But that was all. 

I supposed it was rather tragic ; in books such things 
seem so — ^but it wasn't. It all seemed very common- 
place, almost tiresome. 

I sat quite composedly whilst the doctor spoke in 
his matter-of-fact, slow way. I did not mind very 
much, I found — save that I might never return. But 
the thought of You swamped other things; how I 
should tell You ? 

And then I remembered that really there wasn't 
any You, and I laughed a little out loud. 

The doctor asked me why; I think he suspected 
hysteria. I told him I laughed because there was no 
one whom I need tell. 
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Now I know, I don't mind in the same way. The 
only thing I mind is the fact that I may, possibly, 
never return to England. 
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wouldn't look like that. I wish You'd say something. 
I didn't mean to tell You so crudely. But You never 
cared for beating about the bush. (How do I know?) 
How do I know anything about You? Perhaps I 
don't. I never thought You'd take it in this still, wait- 
ing, white sort of way. You have grown beyond my 
understanding. You frighten me. And You're only 
an Idea . . . only an Idea. 

I'm groping for You — You're going, and I want 
You most just now. I need You. 

I think, You know, it is as well You are nothing 
more. I don't mind for myself. If only You wouldn't 
look like that — if only You could say something. But 
all the time I am glad You cannot. 

I wrote feverishly last night. To-day I have seen 
the ship's doctor — ^and now I know what the Shadow 
is, the Shadow that has been waiting always a little 
ahead. I've overtaken it. 
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ing, and the morning was gray; not at all the sort of 
morning I had imagined. 

The ship was rollings so that packing was not easy 
w^ork. 

Miss Kershaw came through a crowd of lascars and 
baggage-stewards to my cabin, and found me on my 
knees fighting with a new and obstinate trunk, which 
was making dashes across the floor when it was not 
closing with my head inside. 

"Alexandria's in sight," Miss Kershaw stated, 
fastening back the door and clinging to it. 

I abandoned my trunk and hurried along the corri- 
dor and out on deck into the gray morning. 

I thought I should see white houses gleaming : even 
on a gray day I supposed Eastern houses must gleam ; 
it was expected of- them ; in books they spend their 
time doing it. But all I saw were a few tall chimneys, 
gray and dim on the gray horizon. 

Miss Kershaw said, "Well?" with her eyes; she 
seldom permits herself a verbal question. 

I hesitated. 

"It — it's not quite what I expected," I said, wonder- 
ing if Egypt were going to prove a gigantic disappoint- 
ment ; I felt it must be on a vast scale — if it were dis- 
appointing it would be overwhelmingly. 

Miss Kershaw pulled her hat down on to her head 
with both hands (she never wears hatpins). She 
didn't say anything. 

With rather a sick, blank feeling, I said, "But it's 
the unexpected that always happens." 

Miss Kershaw bashed in the top of her hat. "No," 
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she stated. "It's the expected that always happens — 
to the pessimist. I've always cultivated a kind of radi- 
ant pessimism myself." 

The sun has suddenly burned through the gray, and 
is searingly hot. The dazzle on the water is almost 
blinding. All the baggage and most of the passengers 
are crowded forward, silhouetted against the dazzle. 
I have begun to wonder where they are going and 
why. ... I fed sorry I have known so few of them. 
But I daresay they felt no overpowering desire to 
know me. And I think somehow the sea has been 
enough — ^just to be at sea with such a sense of space; 
I have craved for space. . . . 

The Smiths are leaning on the rail, with white little 
faces. They are going to book their passage back at 
once, I believe; though what good can they do now 
to the poor baby with the plaid frock and the big 
head? 

Mrs. Smith is wearing a green veil, the crude green 
of a butterfly net. I fancy she told 'Erb the sun was 
dangerous, but this is her last opportunity before she 
goes into mourning — ^and I can picture her looking 
longingly at that green veil every day during the 
voyage. 

Port Said! 

The town seems to rise suddenly out of the sea, a 
long line of buildings and chimneys, looking black, and 
not white as I expected. We are approaching the en- 
trance to the Canal, and tugs are fussing out to 
meet us. 

Already we are gliding within the far-stretching 
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stone embankments, and I can see flat-roofed houses 
and palms, and in a glare of white painful sunshine the 
great statue of De Lesseps. Huge coal-lighters are 
coming alongside (though we are not yet in port), 
swarming with black, grimy Arabs; things that don't 
look human. It seems a terrible, soul-destroying way 
to gain a livelihood; it is difficult to realize they are 
men. 

There are ships everywhere, and a few little, bright- 
colored Arab boats, and natives fishing from the stone 
embankment. 

I must be writing rather incoherently. I don't think 
even You can know quite what this means to me, 
realizing this desire. And here I am on the threshold 
— I don't know why, a little frightened. 

That cold dread which came up to me out of the 
sea before I knew, creeps behind every now and then, 
reminding me I may never go back. . . . 

Then in a panic I wish wildly that You really Were. 
Just for a little while. Not for long. When I am quite 
sane, and thirty-three and ten. months, I know it is 
much better it should not be; and when I'm — ^most a 
woman, perhaps — I'm glad that it cannot be. 

Launches are dashing out with friends of passengers. 
There is a smart police launch with flashing brass and 
a crew of Soudanese in white uniform and red tarbush. 
I can see little dazzling specks everywhere since look- 
ing at the glitter of the sun on the water. Amongst 
these dazzling specks I see Archie Snell joining his 
friends in the police launch and taking a lengthy fare- 
well of the flapper, who is half way down the swing- 
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ing gangway. The Prawn's friends are smiling scep- 
tically, but the Prawn is very much in earnest. I think 
he will turn up again later on. 

The flapper is looking delicious in an eclipsing hat 
and yards of superfluous veiling. Quite a lot of people 
are thinking so ; the chief engineer and the third offi- 
cer are evidently saying so. 

I wonder how Miss Kershaw will ever get ashore. 
The flapper is in her charge, and the flapper will have 
so many good-byes to get through — ^unless she takes 
it into her cool little head to dispense with good-byes : 
"After all, they're rather rot, aren't they ? Seeing the 
last of anybody is always rot anyhow, especially when 
they've been decent to you." A good many people 
have been dangerously decent. 

Miss Kershaw has just come and shaken me. The 
blots resulted. She says the tender will be alongside 
"directly." She uses "directly," meaning "soon"; 
Yorkshire people do. Which reminds me I must go and 
hunt up the old doctor, or I shall not see him again. 
I like him. And he knows about the Shadow ; it seems 
to make him more intimate than the others, who don't 
know. He's cool and grave and silent about things — 
like You, I sometimes think. You silent? You 
couldn't well be anything else, seeing You don't even 
exist ! It is funny the doctor and Miss Kershaw are 
both Yorkshire, and I've never been drawn to York- 
shire people before. I shall be sorry to say good-by 
to them, somehow. 



CHAPTER V 

F AM at Suez with Miss Kershaw and the flapper 
1 (or Flapette, as she is called; her name is 
Constance, which of course is impossible). 

You can't be more surprised than I am. As You 
know, I ought to be at Cairo, according to my own 
plans. 

But Miss Kershaw wouldn't hear of our parting. 
She just said it was nonsense, and when the Flapette 
actually joined in I began to think it was nonsense. 
Miss Kershaw said in her rather defiant way that Suez 
was as well worth seeing as Cairo. "People can't 
think what on earth I stay there for," she added. 
"That's the very reason I go." 

So I am at Suez, and I have so much to tell You 
I don't know where to begin; I think it will take me 
a week to write it all. 

I feel so bewildered that my head whirls when I 
try to put events down as they occurred ; I say events, 
because for me the smallest thing in this country is an 
event. You see. 

We arrived in port too late to catch the noon train, 
so, as Miss Kershaw had friends in Port Said, she took 
me to tea. 

34 
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We drove in an arrabiyeh; it was no good: I 
couldn't believe I was really in Egypt. 

Everything was so strange and new, the house as 
strange as the rest of it; the rooms immensely high 
and airy, with great tall windows opening on to 
wooden balconies, warped and bleached by the fierce 
sun. 

From the front balcony I saw a Roman Catholic 
funeral pass, a little child's coffin in a monstrous white- 
and-gold hearse, a gorgeous priest and boy acolytes 
walking before and arrabiyehs behind. The whole 
procession stopped whilst the arbaghis wrangled vio- 
lently. The dispute was still in progress when we left 
the balcony. 

After tea Miss Kershaw took us to a nursery- 
ground, where trees are grown for the streets; but 
how different from the dreary expanse of dusty glass- 
houses and seedmen's hoardings one associates with 
the name! 

The Belgian gardener presented us all impressively 
with roses, warm and golden. 

The nursery-ground was more than that: it was a 
garden, a fascinating garden with Arabs in white 
skull-caps and soft-colored tunics, watering plants in 
the dusk under a pergola with palms and hanging pots, 
the Arab figures silhouetted against the melting glow 
beyond. 

I saw Eastern houses gleaming then, flat-roofed and 
many-colored ; dazzling mosques growing dim beneath 
a wonderful orange sky. I did not hear the cry of the 
muezsin, which somehow has always appealed to my 
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imagination. I think, do You know, I have had one 
all these years and not realized the fact 

We walked back in the weird, glowing dusk, over 
deserted wastes of hard, caked mud, where the salt 
shone in white patches and where little Arab boys 
were playing games. 

We sat on the balcony overlooking the garden ; the 
balcony was lit up, and we looked through black 
velvety palms and trees, sighing and mysterious, that 
gave glimpses of the dusky-glowing sky beyond. I 
smelt the thrilling, warm smell of an Eastern night; 
I gave myself up to it. I had no power to withstand 
and no desire. It was drawing something from me. 
1 gave myself up to it, and was startled when Miss 
Kershaw told me we must leave for the station. 

Time had ceased to be for a little while. I had for- 
gotten the Shadow; as on that blue night at sea, I 
had got outside my body. I just wasn't there — and 
You were very real to me. I hated Miss Kershaw 
because when she spoke I was there again and You 
weren't — at least, I had remembered, and had to grope 
for You. 

It was extraordinary to see at the station advertise- 
ments of Colman's mustard and Van Houten's cocoa 
and the platforms thronged with black and brown faces 
and strange costumes. 

There were fat, prosperous Effendis in the uni- 
versal tarbush who stared ; there were men wrapped in 
the muffling burnoos who showed no curiosity. 

I thought I should fear the natives; but I did not, 
even when they brushed close past. 
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A sense of bitter disappointment overtook me when 
I realized it was so dark I could see nothing of the 
desert, nothing but a stretch of blackness, and near, 
along the line, mysterious shrubs and palms and desert 
scrub that looked gray and ghostly. 

But I could smell the desert! I sat by the open 
window drawing in the strange smell of it, that I have 
heard about and dreamed about. And it caught hold 
of me, more than anything I had seen, I think. It 
was a warm, dusty, sad sort of smell I can't describe 
— if I could, it would be less compelling. I don't know 
what it is, this that takes hold of you ; but it was won- 
derful, coming in from the desert lying weird and 
silent somewhere beyond the darkness. I kept leaning 
out to draw great breaths of it. I could feel the desert's 
nearness. 

We had more than an hour to wait at Ismailia. We 
walked up and down the platform amongst crowds of 
natives: black, huddled figures of women; Bedouins 
with the desert in their strange, sad faces, even in their 
walk; I felt the desert again when they passed. A 
Bedouin came and gazed curiously into the train, his 
face shaded under the white hood held by twisted 
camel hair silver-gilt; a dark face with black beard 
and piercing eyes that yet suggested infinite melan- 
choly. 

It was a very warm, dark night. The warm black- 
ness was muffling, but not oppressive. 

Bats flitted about the station in the white glare of 
electric light, which made the darkness more profound. 

Above and through hoarse Arab voices came the per- 
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sistent shrill sound of crickets that I think will always 
be bound up for me with Egyptian nights. 

I am conscious of the crickets as I was conscious of 
the intense blue of the Mediterranean. They are al- 
ways there. They are as much a part of an Egyptian 
night as the warm, strange scents which make you a 
little breathless. 

There were giant Soudanese coastguards in khaki; 
Bedouins lay huddled asleep close to the patform edge 
like bundles of rags — ^rags that a little breeze stirred 
and fluttered. 

After Ismailia we had to veil our faces. The dust 
and sand blew in clouds like smoke, gritting between 
our teeth, filling our eyes, nearly choking us. Every- 
thing in the carriage was coated with fine, yellow dust. 

It excited me. I rather liked it. 

Do You know, I think I am going to love the dust 
more than anything else; the dust and the smell of 
it — ^I don't know why. 

The Flapette refused to eat gritty sandwiches and 
went to sleep, leaning forward uncomfortably to admit 
of her hat, and muffling herself in chiffon. She didn't 
think she was going to like Egypt, she said before she 
went to sleep; it was too much like being inside a 
vacuum cleaner. 

I watched Miss Kershaw, who, imagining herself 
unobserved, was snuffing up the dusty warm air like 
an old dog, as though she were glad to be back in 
Egypt. 

"I believe you are glad," I said suddenly, thinking 
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rather meanly to take her at a disadvantage, to sur- 
prise her into some revelation of herself. 

She drew a sharp breath that sucked in her veil, 
and then said : 

"Glad? One has to cultivate that condition after 
about thirty-five.*' (I have not long in which to be 
glad!) 

She was smiling whimsically. 

"I was always a *nice, sensible girl,' " she said, lay- 
ing stress upon the words that placed them in inverted 
commas ; "and nice sensible girls are not " 

"Are not glad," I said ; "and their skirts always sag 
at the back." 

Miss Kershaw's funny eyes were screwed up and 
twinkled; her mouth was stretched and rather hard. 

"I hope you're not nice and sensible," she stated. 
It wasn't a question. She must have known — and, any- 
how, my skirts don't sag at the back. 

"I'm the least sensible person in the world!" I 
answered, with an odd, glad sound in my voice which 
I didn't put there, and thinking of You. You most 
absurd of all Thoughts. 

"You must be happy," she stated. She couldn't 
make it sound a question through habit, but her eyes 
made it one. Of course she knew I wasn't; women 
always know. What have I written? I didn't mean 
to write it. I didn't even know. Only I'm not. I 
ought to be perhaps, but I'm not; I can't pretend to 
You. And it isn't the Shadow either; I've got quite 
used to that. Besides, I never really minded when 
I had come up with it — before I knew what it was, 
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I feared it My life has broadened out at last; but 
I suddenly felt— oh, how can I explain? — I suddenly 
felt all the wideness, the spaciousness for which I 
chafed, had disappeared, and just a narrow black way 
opened, with no going back ! No going back. That's 
what the Shadow stands for — ^and no going forward. 

For an instant I felt this spaciousness I craved a 
mere delusion; it was a sort of illuminating flash; I 
can't recapture it. 

And it all passed whilst Miss Kershaw took off 
her ''nice, sensible" hat and shook the dust from it 

I found myself saying, "Of course I am happy!" 
I felt quite fierce. But Miss Kershaw knew, and I 
knew she knew I shouldn't say that if I were happy. 

Women do know such things, even women like Miss 
Kershaw, who seem to have got hold of the wrong 
body. I don't suppose You would have divined it. 
You aren't subtle, remember. 

Sometimes You surprise me, though; most of all 
by the things You say through leaving them unsaid. 

So in the rattling, dusty train Miss Kershaw and 
I came a little nearer knowing one another. 

The Flapette slept, looking white and soulful as she 
never does awake. The awakening was a disillusion ; 
she crossly demanded the gritty sandwiches she had 
rejected. All the same, I wish I could look soulftd 
under any circumstances. I am quite sure I don't 

When at last I crept into bed under, a mosquito-net, 
I could not sleep for weariness and strangeness ; weird 
cries outside, stray cats and the cocks that in Egypt 
crow day and night 
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My body was dreadfully weary — ^You know that 
heavy feeling like a log sunk in deep water? — ^but 
"the top of my head was awake," as the Flapette 
puts it. 

All I had seen kept getting mixed up with my old 
blank life among turnip fields, and with You and with 
the Shadow that is Always There. Yet all the time 
I was wide awake, staring through the dim whiteness 
of the mosquito-net, listening to innumerable strange 
sounds of an Egyptian night. 

And I wanted to sleep. 

In dreams I forget You're only an Idea, that there 
isn't any You. 

Somehow when Miss Kershaw told me I wasn't 
happy — for it amounted to that — somehow You be- 
came less real. I groped for You and couldn't find 
You. So I wanted sleep, because asleep, better than 
forgetting— one need not remember. 



CHAPTER VI 

I AWOKE to the blinding white glare of sunshine 
1 falling in bars through the half -closed jalousies; 
the white glare, and the harsh cries of street-sellers. 
The man who sells Arab bread has an anguished cry 
which ends in a long-drawn moan. I don't think I 
shall get used to it; it breaks through sleep with 
startling suddenness. 

Another street-seller groans dismally, dropping on 
the last note to a queer, uncanny whisper. 

There is a turquoise sky with great shining English 
clouds. Somehow I hadn't pictured clouds in Eg3rpt; 
I had always been led to imagine "brazen skies" — a 
description that used to make me sorry, long before 
I had a remote prospect of ever seeing Egypt, sorry 
because in my mind I connected it with brass-band 
contests. 

I am glad there are clouds. 

The hotel is very high and white and new. There 
is a garden in the middle. (Haven't I explained this 
is a hotel?) 1 mean the garden is in the form of a 
courtyard. It is curiously unlike an English garden — 
not that I know much about them ; ours at home con- 
sisted of tile-edging and zinc labels. 

42 
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There are tiers of plants in pots as one sees them in 
a greenhouse. 

I hate greenhouses. They give me a gasping feel- 
ing. I can't bear to be shut in or confined in any way ; 
it's a sort of "claustrophobia." I suppose that is why 
I am longing for my first glimpse of the desert. I 
suppose that is why I have come so far seeking wide- 
ness — space. 

In this sweet Eastern courtyard are palms and corals 
in big faded green tubs, and a little stone well (it may 
be cement, but stone sounds nicer and older), on top 
of which is some feathery, drooping plant. 

Spreading over almost all the court are branches 
of a great goldmore tree with soft, delicate foliage 
and long seed-pods. The wonderful scarlet blossoms 
are over. 

There are fan palms, the sort that look so tired 
always in bay-windows, and vivid poinsettia, whose 
live crimson throbs if you look long at it. There is 
a smell of musk and rosemary. 

The Flapette and I saw a Praying Mantis and a 
great brown locust on the climbing geranium, that with 
bougainvillea makes a mass of passionate color over 
the balcony and against the sky. 

The Flapette said she thought John Baptist was a 
beast if he really ate locusts. The Flapette is not to 
be suppressed; evidently the top of her head hadn't 
kept her awake. 

A frangi-pani tree has a few exquisite waxen 
blooms whose sweetness is almost piercing. 

There are roses and chrysanthemums and a pic- 
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turesque villain of a gardener with gold-and-white 
mandil, black waistcoat, blue galabieh, and baggy 
trousers bunched round the waist, whilst he paddles 
to and fro watering the flowers. 

The Flapette thinks it a rotten garden, because there 
is no grass and most of the plants are in pots ; philistine 
that she is, she calls it the "area." She contrives to be 
charming when she is most hateful. 

There is a banana tree in the garden (I wonder 
which way up bananas grow?) There is mimosa — 
not the lodging-house mantel sort; there are flower- 
ing bushes of which I don't know the names, and red 
pepper and Cape gooseberries, which I dislike because 
so often I have had to "make them do" for church 
decoration. 

I hoped there would be tobacco plants, but perhaps 
it is not the right time of year. There aren't any. I 
had so thought there would be; I feel like a woman 
looking for some specially sweet, dim white thing in 
the life that is not there, and never will be for her. 

I don't know why I have these odd thoughts about 
insignificant things. But nothing is insignificant now 
—ever since I felt those little ships like presences in 
the Church on the hill, things have had an extraordi- 
nary significance. And the strange part is, I don't 
know what all this significance signifies. . . . 

I've wandered. But You must make allowances. 
It was the scent of the tobacco flower. You know 
what tobacco is; I've seen what a long way You've 
got sometimes when that old meerschaum has gone out 
(how do I know so much about You — and so little?) 
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I like Your meerschaum thoughts. Somehow they 
are so absolutely Your own thoughts, no one else could 
think them — except me! I suppose I think them. 
Sometimes it is hard — I write "hard'' because I don't 
mean "difficult," but "hurtful" too— «o hard to believe 
You aren't and weren't and never will be. I don't 
see why You should look like that when You are 
merely an Idea, an absurd Idea of my own. It is very 
tmreasonable. 

Opposite the hotel is a waste sandy space, and be- 
yond this again three palm trees that are going to 
mean rather a lot to me, I don't know why ; a strip of 
yellow sand and turquoise sea. No, not turquoise — 
more intense; dreamy mountains, rose and yet violet, 
a color you cannot believe in till you see it. 

To right and left are flat-roofed houses, each with 
its shutters and hanging balconies, crooked and sun- 
blistered. The houses are yellow and white and salmon 
and blue, shades that have faded and at evening seem 
to reflect the sunset colors — ^at least, I feel sure they 
do. My imagination is running riot; You see it has 
been such a poor, pallid, starved sort of thing till now. 
And now I feel as though I were drinking color ; I've 
not only been starved, I've been thirsty all these years. 

Some of the houses are a mellow rich cream that is 
strangely lovely against the deep blue sky. "Deep" 
is the right word. To look up into it is like looking 
down into deep water. The sheer depth of color is a 
delight. 

Still farther away is an Arab village, low cream and 
brown ruined-looking buildings and a long line of 
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gray-green palms ; beyond these a strip of desert in a 
brownish-violet haze. 

At the back of the hotel is a yard which I love even 
more than the garden; it is utterly Eastern and deli- 
cious. Imagine a delicious back-yard in England! 
Across this yard are the servants' quarters, flat cream- 
washed buildings. 

Here the brown cows are brought every day to be 
milked, a soffragi standing by to see that the milk is 
not adulterated ; the milkman carrying round with him 
a stuffed calf, a relic presumably of some ancient su- 
perstition. There is a little enclosure with aloes under 
a flat trellis, which supports a gnarled old vine, and 
there is a big palm, gray and dusty, whose stiff 
branches I hear scraping stealthily at night. 

One of my windows looks out over a vista of hang- 
ing balconies and green jalousies, white flat roofs and 
palms. 

Another window looks on to the crumbling wall of 
a tall house with a little balcony, where an Arab girl 
crouches all day, peering through the woodwork. 

As I write I look up the street to an enclosure full 
of goats, which are always wandering; sweet things 
with Dachshund ears and queer Roman noses. They 
are black and brown, white and dust-color. I love 
already a brown one with white spots, who has a pas- 
sion for straying. 

Fowls and lean cats and pariah dogs (don't pariahs 
sound nice and Eastern ?) are always prowling the sun- 
baked streets, and Arab babies, scarcely bigger than 
the fowls, stagger in trailing robes. 
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Down this street — ^already I call it mine — ^pass 
water-carts drawn by mules, an Arab in blue galdbieh 
and white turban perched high up; women muflfled in 
the black hubarah and yash-mak, many of them wear- 
ing striped stockings and European high-heeled shoes, 
and over the stockings big brass and silver anklets. 

Often they carry flat baskets of dates on their heads ; 
ripe dates are a luscious red, with green leaves hang- 
ing down all round. There come men selling native 
bread on a flat board, or fruit piled in gorgeous heaps, 
riotous heaps of color on a barrow. Everywhere such 
color. Arabs in long robes, European coat, white ten- 
nis boots, and tarbush; Greek priests ; monks in brown 
habits with shaven heads and huge umbrellas; 
Bedouins with their graceful walk — Bedouins always 
seem to "go softly," like Agag, wasn't it? — Bedouins 
in their dust-colored dusty rags ; blind beggars feeling 
their way with a long staff; Arabs selling lemonade 
and liquorice water in jars slung round the waist in 
a wicker stand; donkey-carts with black, glistening 
goatskins, which I try not to connect with those live, 
most lovable goats; donkeys hidden beneath great 
masses of green sugar-cane, sweeping the ground on 
either side. 

There goes an Arab in orange turban, blue galabieh, 
and orange shoes,' riding a white donkey jingling 
masses of coins and bells. There go some dignified 
old men with white beards and slow gait. Their 
glorious robes are of shimmering satin, maize and vio- 
let, steel-blue, green and brilliant orange. 

Think of the color ! Think what it must be for me 
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after those colorless years — ^they were worse than drab, 
they were colorless. I have wanted color so, color in 
my life. 

Perhaps it would not have been such a meager, 
meaningless thing had there been more color in it. 
But what goes to make up color in lives ? . . . Isn't 
color glorious? I feel I want to bathe in it and the 
wonderful dusty sunshine. 

You must imagine all this I have just tried to de- 
scribe seen through a haze of sunshine, blinding, blis- 
tering sunshine, and golden dust! I told You I was 
going to love the dust. Already dust seems to mean 
Egypt and Egypt dust. And, after all, dust is rather 
wonderful, isn't it? We ourselves are supposed to be 
just dust — ^at least I am. You are not even dust. I 
shall never be able to think of Egypt without think- 
ing of dust, gilded dust and dust from the desert, with 
its strange, sad smell. 

All this I have described has passed within a space 
of perhaps twenty minutes down my wonderful little 
street. Are You surprised I feel bewildered by such 
wealth of shifting color ? 

Though I have not ventured yet beyond the court- 
yard, it has all begun— begun? it began when I smelt 
the dust last night — ^to fascinate me. No, that is not 
the word. To grip me. Almost 1 feel as though it 
wanted to absorb me, take away my individuality. I 
don't know why I struggle against this feeling ; I sup- 
pose it is ridiculous. And all this has happened within 
the last twenty-four hours ! 

The Flapette has just rushed in to drag me to see 
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a native funeral pass. I shall have to get used to 
funerals. They pass all day. It was very weird: 
crowds of Arabs shuffling along to a more or less 
European band making distinctly cheerful music; the 
Arabs all chanting from the Koran and carrying the 
coffin covered with crude pink cotton and sprigs of 
greenery ; stuck at the head — rather pathetic, somehow 
— the dead man's red tarbush. 

Behind came a crowd of women waving black 
scarfs. They looked as though they were dusting 
the coffin, the Flapette said. They wailed in the Bibli- 
cal manner, shrill and shivery. It gave me a queer feel- 
ing in the spinal column, like the bag-pipes. 

It was such a mixture of the weird, the humorous, 
and the pathetic ; I suppose pathos ought to have pre- 
dominated, but I am afraid humor predominated as 
far as I was concerned. Only the red tarbush gave me 
a pang somehow. 

That was such a human note. It made me remem- 
ber a man had died, . ... 



CHAPTER VII 

THIS is the end of my first day at Suez, and, do 
You know, I've come near to a big conclusion 
about Egypt. I don't quite know what it is yet ! So 
You will have to wait. 

I have been into the town with Miss Kershaw and 
the Flapette. 

The strange charm of it; the jostling Arabs, the 
hoarse voices, the stalls piled high with gourds and 
gleaming fruit ; the smell of it and the color ! I longed 
to penetrate some of the dim side-streets which lead to 
that dream-place, the native bazaar. 

We strolled afterward down the dock road where 
you can see the Red Sea, looking most palely blue, and 
the wonderful Attica hills away beyond shining 
stretches of wet sand. I did not think the mountains 
would seem so near; I don't even know whether I ex- 
pected mountains at all. I somehow like to feel moun- 
tains near, though I have never known any before. 

I don't know why mountains satisfy and at the same 
time give you a sort of ache for something you've 
never had and probably never will have. The sea is 
like that, too. 

Miss Kershaw said the night was not effective. It 
wasn't a night of brilliant color, but the mountains 

so 
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were dusky purple and the sky full of purple cloud- 
masses through which golden light streamed, touching 
the tide-left pools. 

Any kind of night here would be wonderful. There 
is something about an Egyptian night — ^just because it 
is so elusive and dreamlike it is wonderful, I think. 
You have to feel an Egyptian night to know what I 
mean. To say you would have to see one is not a bit 
the same thing. Perhaps that is really the difference : 
an English night you just see; you feel an Egyptian 

night. 

• • • • . 

I've come to my big conclusion — or rather it has 
come to me. 

I don't think I often come to conclusions ; do You ? 
Or not about big Things. Most Things seem to have 
no end but go on and on, so there isn't any conclusion 
to be drawn. The biggest Things always are going on. 

The Conclusion, or perhaps Conviction, came to me, 
then, and I had to accept it. 

Miss Kershaw and I have been for a walk by the 
Sweet Water Canal (the name quenches thirst) with- 
out the Flapette. She had insisted on "prowling 
round" in the hottest part of the day, whilst I meekly 
took my siesta, pitying Miss Kershaw. 

And mosquito, bites and three new freckles had 
spoiled the Flapette' s temper. 

So Miss Kershaw and I went alone, and I was glad. 
I always suspect I am jealous of the Flapette' s youth 
because I feel so much older when she is there; and I 
think it is hateful to be jealous in just that way. 
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We reached the Canal by a sandy road bordered by 
palm trees, soft gray tamarisk, and great dusty clumps 
of prickly pear, which when the sun is low all seem 
massed together, dim in a glittering haze of dust. How 
I love the dust! Down the road come Arabs riding 
white donkeys or driving goats; shy Bedouins, their 
faces muffled like their tread, walking with rhythmic 
slow grace, and seldom speaking; tall, splendid Coast- 
guards odorous of garlic; Arab children whose gar- 
ments only half conceal their supple beauty; grave 
monks; tired women in the universal black hubarah; 
all passing with shuffling feet through the thick dust 
and the low sunshine that gleams in sad, restless eyes 
or touches, dazzling, some silver ornament. 

Between the gray, rustling palms, between the sigh- 
ing reeds and vivid berseem fields, the long procession 
of strange people comes. 

The Sweet Water Canal winds toward the desert 
— this in itself is alluring — ^with tall reeds on either 
side, and natives in every color imaginable, and many 
I had never imagined, washing at its margin. 

I saw a man put down his praying-mat and bow 
himself — a strangely impressive figure. 

Each side of the Canal are fields and little gardens, 
not gardens as we know them, not even enclosed — 
gardens where roses still bloom and white turbans 
glimmer in the dusk beneath vine-covered trellises. 

I saw a buffalo — a gamobs, I mean — wallowing at 
the water^s edge, such a quiet gray thing with mild 
eyes. And I saw camels for the first time, excepting 
the dismal sort you see in menageries, that somehow 
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look as though the moth had got at them. These were 
Coastguard camels, beautiful creatures with rugs and 
a hole left for the hump ! 

It was as we walked back the Conviction came to me. 

As we walked back the sky was throbbing color; 
a gold that was dusky yet glowed, mingled with purest 
rose which seemed to glow through the violet moun- 
tains till they looked translucent. The light streamed 
through them ! 

And against the wonderful sky soft palm trees stood, 
infinitely mysterious. Palm trees are strangely beauti- 
ful at night. I can't convey even a little the wonder 
of it. 

A great deathlike sudden silence came swiftly from 
the desert engulfing day — the desert that far away 
seemed a blue, dim expanse, so vast it was almost 
terrible. 

The silence flowed round us till it filled the waiting 
night like water filling to the brim an earthen goolah. 
It filled and ran over in little, whispering sounds al- 
most too small to hear. The crickets' piercing note 
grew audible. 

It was just then I knew — that Egypt is a country to 
be happy in. . . . 

I didn't mean You to understand. I don't think I 
understood quite myself till You looked like that. 

But it is, isn't it? 



CHAPTER VIII 

TWO things have happened. 
To begin with, the Prawn has happened. Al- 
ready ; yes. I did not think it would be so soon. He 
arrived at the hotel more nearly resembling a lobster 
than a prawn, but cool enough to pretend he had turned 
up by chance. The Flapette was cool enough to make 
no pretence of believing him. 

I think she is glad. 

She had been growing "nourished" for some time 
past. The Flapette is staving off that condition for the 
time being, and the Prawn is naturally ubiquitous. 
As a consequence of his descent upon us. Miss Kershaw 
and I are thrown more together — age gravitating to 
age, or something unpleasant of the sort! But any- 
how I do feel drawn to her, especially since this that 
I am going to tell You. 

We had walked down to Port Tewfik. At Port 
Tewfik is a long, straight avenue of lebbek trees or 
Nile acacias, through which you catch glimpses of the 
Canal with beautiful lateen sails and far away a line 
of sandy hills which at evening take a soft, exquisite 
rose — a color that seems unreal, a color you never 
thought could exist. 
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And the water is pale and glittering with long, oily 
reflections of boats, dreamy greens and reds and blues. 

It happened just when the trees seem to shroud 
themselves in a warm, sweet dusk whilst water and sky 
still glow, and a dusty wind full of strange sad scents 
rises, rustling the dry leaves of palms. 

Again the conviction seized me. Egypt is a country 
to be happy in. . . . 

Otherwise you must find how pitiless it is. For 
there is something pitiless about Egypt, just as the 
desert is pitiless, and the sun. All the time I struggle 
against that feeling of being absorbed, losing my indi- 
viduality. I can't explain what I mean. 

We sat down in the scented dusk beneath the lebbek 
trees, and I leaned forward with my chin in my hands. 
I had passed the borderland between thinking and 
Thoughts; my thoughts were all mixed up with the 
pale glitter of the water. 

"There's a lot in hands, you know," Miss Kershaw 
stated, suddenly and harshly. I didn't know she had 
been looking at mine. I have rather nice hands. I 
have always felt a certain satisfaction that I am "fin- 
ished off" nicely in little ways, whatever else I lack. 

I dragged my thoughts slowly from the wonderful 
glitter beyond the lebbek trees. 

"Do you mean my hands?" I said. 

I looked at them with sudden interest and sudden 
shamefacedness. 

"I'm afraid they've never done anything worth do- 
ing," I remarked ; "I'm afraid they're not a bit capable 
hands." Instinctively I had glanced at hers. 
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"Capable hands !" she repeated, with a queer sound 
beneath her rasping tone. She paused, and I read 
bitterness Into the pause, as though she had spoken. I 
was frightened at the emotion which she hid. When 
the pause had lasted so long I felt a kind of mental 
goose-flesh, she said: 

"I had capable hands. It's enough to — well, to 
d n a woman's hands to look capable. ..." 

Her tone was quite expressionless, but I felt emotion 
tearing its way through. 

"And what's the good," she went on harshly, "of 
capable hands — if they're not capable of securing hap- 
piness ?" 

I seized on a thought that was still part of the pale 
glitter. 

"But if they're capable of giving it?" I said. 

She turned and looked at me ; then looked again at 
my hands. 

"Giving. . . . You're always talking of giving, 
aren't you ?" 

I was rather breathless suddenly. 

"Because I've been allowed to give so little. And 
I could have given so much ... I think sometimes." 

All at once I knew it. I wanted to Give. And I 
mayn't ; it is all thrust back on me ; it just isn't needed. 
If You had really Been — no, it is such a big thought 
I can't see all of it at once. 

Yet perhaps I've given more because You haven't 
Been; it sounds like a paradox. It almost frightens 
me to know how much I might have given. 
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"How many women's lives are summed up by that?" 
I don't know if I said it aloud, but I suppose I did, 
because Miss Kershaw answered, "Good Lord, thou- 
sands. ..." 

It was extraordinary and rather terrible to hear Miss 
Kershaw speaking like this. I suppose the dusk made 
her able to speak. Darkness enables you to pretend 
you are alone, or at any rate gives you a fictitious cour- 
age, like having your face blacked for theatricals. 

You say so many things at night that you simply 
couldn't say in the morning when you'd just said your 
prayers and brushed your teeth. I mean I do; but I 
should not have dreamed Miss Kershaw would. 

It was somehow quite a shock. But there's a woman 
shut up inside that odd exterior. I saw the eyes of her 
last night — just like any other ordinary, tragic woman. 

I said: 

"I've never given — an)^hing.'* 

I felt so desolate I wanted the assurance of human 
sympathy, and Miss Kershaw seemed human suddenly. 

"Perhaps it has been your own fault," she stated, 
so harshly I was startled. I didn't know if it had. 

"It often is," she said, without an atom of feeling; 
the shut-up woman was taking cover behind her native 
millstone-grit. 

"It was in my case," she added. 

Somehow I had never imagined this. Somehow I 
had never imagined her different from what she now 
appeared. 

Had I shown the faintest sign of curiosity or sym- 
pathetic interest she would not have said another word. 
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Intuition, perhaps instinct, told me that. So I said 
nothing. 

"You've a sense of humor," she stated. "Perhaps 
you will see the humor of it. I can put it in a nut- 
shell. I was a girl with *no nonsense about me.' There 
was no nonsense about — ^him either. Because of it we 
got on well. We were good pals. We knew what we 
were doing; there was nothing left to the imagination 
— we should have scorned imagination. It was all — 
well, cut and dried, if you like. There was no nonsense 
about us." 

She paused, and the sound that wasn't quite a laugh 
made me wince. 

"We prided ourselves upon it. Doesn't look as 
though this nutshell held elements of tragedy, does it, 
eh? . . . But that's why — ^nothing happened in my 
life. Don't you think it amusing? I thought you had 
a sense of humor. I laugh at it yet." 

She did, but it was laughter that froze. 

I didn't say anything; there was nothing I could say. 
I knew a girl with more nonsense than most must have 
come along; I read it in the eyes of the tragic woman 
crouching behind the grim stone wall. 

"I hope there's plenty of nonsense about you," Miss 
Kershaw said almost savagely. "For goodness' sake 
acquire it if you don't possess it." 

My mind was filled right up with You and Notre 
Dame de la Garde and the little ships. 

1 have acquired it," I answered. 

^Some are born nonsensical — and they inherit the 
earth ; some attain nonsense, and some have to be con- 
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tent with nonsense thrust upon them!" she remarked 
with a queer jumble of misquotations and a laugh more 
like herself — at least, I mean less like Herself. 

"How did you get Nonsense?" she suddenly de- 
manded, as she might have asked how I got religion 
or measles. 

"I don't know," I said; "I think It— got me." 

"Then for heaven's sake stick to it." 

"There isn't anything as satisfying as nonsense," I 
said, feeling I had hit upon a new truth, possibly be- 
cause it is so old. 

"As to that," Miss Kershaw returned, unexpectedly, 
"platitude though it may be, there isn't anything as 
satisfying as giving — for a woman." 

"But most of us can't give, or mayn't give." 

"No, most of us mayn't give," she agreed. 

And I want to give. I need to ^ve. . , . 

I seemed to know such a lot more about Things 
when we left the lebbek avenue. 

That is the second happening; I have met Miss 
Kershaw to-night for the first time, and it has fright- 
ened me. 

Life is so much more tragic and laughable than I 
had thought. 

I can't shake off the memory of Miss Kershaw say- 
ing "I had capable hands. . . . There was no nonsense 
about us." . . . 

Do You like capable hands, I wonder? I wish I 

knew. 

There must be quite a lot of Nonsense about me, I 

think. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE others have been into the desert, and I refused 
to go. They went in a motor, and I couldn't bear 
my first glimpse of the desert to be like that. Things 
never happen as one imagined, I know — ^but I felt 
I couldn't do it. An old clergyman, one of the few 
people in the hotel (it puzzles me what he or any of 
them are doing here) made up a party to go over the 
new oil refinery, which is a monstrous blot on the 
desert. He is the fat sort of person one would expect 
to take an interest in oil refineries. 

The Flapette said when they all left the car they 
were pushed by natives on a trolley for about half a 
mile. I should have hated that, hearing their sobbing 
breath as they toiled in the sand. It is a good thing 
I haven't to deal with natives, I suppose; I endow 
them with all my own sensations. Miss Kershaw told 
me to-day I had got nerves and ought to be ashamed 
of myself. I must confess I didn't know I had the 
things, though the doctor hinted at it. Perhaps I 
"got" them when I got Nonsense! I am afraid I de- 
rive a certain satisfaction in the knowledge that a 
"nice, sensible" person wouldn't have them, anyway. 

Besides the clergyman there are only three other 
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people here at present, all rather unsatisfactory from 
the Flapette's point of view. 

There is a sallow woman in the thirties and green 
spectacles. Horrid thought! I'm in the thirties my- 
self, and it is only a chance I'm not in green spectacles. 

If I had been, would You still — should I have been 
just as much to You? I don't think if I had worn 
green spectacles I'd have had the face to invent You — 
yes, invent ; I make myself write it now and then. 

There are two maiden ladies who disagree about 
closed shutters and get feverish when the mishmish* 
doesn't go round ; they bring a minsha\ to every meal. 
They wear silver discs with Moslem prayers round 
their necks — ^and are aggressive supporters of a Non- 
conformist mission! 

It is rather tragic, growing like that. I suppose one 
might easily. 

The worst thing about these well-meaning people 
is their depressing, desperate cheerfulness. 

I wonder if these old ladies started out seeking 
Space, as I am seeking it, and found — Space was just 
a delusion. 

The parson is stout, rather like a well-stuffed leather 
armrchair; he moves smoothly on oiled castors. 

He has a shining outlook, which blinds you rather at 
first, and a shining morning face. 

This drew from Miss Kershaw the caustic remark, 
"A shining face may point to sanctity; more often it 
merely points to yellow soap." 

There is something about the Rev. Arthur Qarges 

♦Apricots. fFly-whisk. 
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I don't like. Perhaps it is the shine; somehow I sus- 
pect the shine comes off when he is alone. His glossy 
surface dazzles. 

He turns on his smile in a switching sort of way like 
a lighthouse; you find yourself waiting for the next 
flash. Your eyes haven't time to adjust themselves to 
the dazzle before it is turned on again. 

One night I heard women wailing over a death in 
the old part of the town; the sound came across the 
water. It is the most weird and utterly desolate sound 
I ever heard ; there is in it a stretching out of empty 
arms toward emptiness, the wail of all women who 
have ever been, and suffered. Yet I suppose they are 
just hired wailers. 

"Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?** 

You are. . . . 

The Rev. Arthur has conducted us through the native 
bazaars. I have heard the muezzin on a minaret call- 
ing the Faithful to prayer; I think it is far more im- 
pressive than a church bell clanging, though, or be- 
cause, I am a curate's orphan and a curate's niece. 

I told Miss Kershaw I didn't like Rev. Arthur. 
"He is the fat sort of clergyman," I explained, "who 
constantly says *I believe you' with no conviction ^" 

She grunted, "And 1 Believe' with less !" 

But I was grateful to him for piloting us round the 
bazaars. Such color ; such dusky interiors — fruit stalls 
piled high with sumptuous color beneath dim lanterns, 
where shadowy forms sit cross-legged within; Arabs 
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squatting at the roadside grinding ; Arabs oflfering for 
sale dull green beans in bowls; or, crouched on 
the curb, fat and immovable, smoking the bubbling 
sheesha."^ 

There are knots of dignified old men always with 
the word feloosj^ upon their lips ; Arabs roasting douraX 
over charcoal fires, squatting on the barrow amongst 
the corn-cobs, keeping the charcoal in a glow with a 
little fan. Always mouthing ''maslum"% and ''mas- 
kin'' \\ as you pass, beggars clutch with maimed and 
withered hands, turning terrible sightless eyes black 
with loathsome flies that buzz and crawl. 

Twisting narrow streets are brimful of color and 
of movement, crammed with strange faces and strange 
costumes. Yellowish, curly Barbary sheep, tied up 
and lying in doorways like dogs ; dusty fowls and dusty 
goats; cats creeping round the zerhalahsP 

The presence of the Nasrani is not resented, though 
few penetrate into these odorous, dusky streets. An 
old man I noticed preaching a Holy War, from a long 
strip of parchment like an author's proofs. He paid 
no heed as we passed. 

The Arabs are curious and often eager to be photo- 
graphed, always for a baksheesh. 

Bedouins stalk through the crowd, obviously not of 
it, dignified and aloof in their dusty, black-striped gar- 
ments. There are shops where the brilliant mandil or 
head-scarf is hung in dazzling assortment ; shops with 
strings of wooden rosaries, orange and brown and 

♦Water pipe. f Money. llndian Com. 
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scarlet; potter's shops with pale earthen zeers^ and 
goolahs;* shops warmly glinting with old, dented 
brass-ware. 

I mean to take some photographs for — ^what am I 
saying ? 

Anyhow, they could not give You the riot of color, 
the warm duskiness, the nauseating, compelling smells 
and sounds. The air is heavy with incense, with garlic 
and the oily reek of fessikh.j- 

The hoarse cries of ''Ya meenuk"X and "She 
maluk"% are not so frequent in these streets; arror 
biyehs do not often penetrate. 

The bazaar is one of the bewildering confused places 
you find in dreams, almost as impossibly delicious. 

I rarely sleep till late. The natives talking and sing- 
ing — a monotonous harping upon one note — ^below my 
window sound almost in the room, their voices are so 
loud and harsh; they frightened me at first. They 
pass at all hours of the night. Sometimes I hear the 
darabooka\\ like heart-throbs in the stillness; some- 
times drunken Italians go by, singing and playing 
mandolins. 

• ••'•• 

We have been for a fishing picnic on the Gulf. It 
was organized by the Rev. Arthur. He has taken it 
upon himself to organize things. He is that sort. 

I wish the Flapette wasn't dazzled by that search- 
light of his, but he won't make a fool of the Flapette; 

♦Water-pots. tSmall fish fried in oil. 

JTo your right. §To your left. 

1 1 Tom-tom. 
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in her eyes he is quite an old, "stuffy" person, doubt- 
less. She was brought up against a happening to-day 
which may put her on her guard. The Prawn is stuck 
fast in the meshes of the net; he proposed to the Fla- 
pette to-day. 

Breakfast on the launch was a little depressing. The 
meal was too early or too late for everybody. 

One or two of the party became unnaturally quiet 
over ham-and-eggs, and no one but the Rev. Arthur 
appreciated the buttered toast. I noticed he let butter 
run down his chin. I hated all of it ; I wanted to be 
out there on the water quite alone; well, with You, 
then. When I say alone it means with You. 

After the boys had removed unappreciated eggs we 
dropped anchor and baited our lines. 

The Rev. Arthur seemed to take a horrid pleasure 
in baiting hooks; he fingered the bait lingeringly, al- 
ways with his persistent smile. He and I shared a line 
because the Prawn had forestalled him with the 
Flapette. 

The Rev. Arthur's hands are fat and white and 
freckled. 

We caught unwholesome, freakish-looking fish, 
Biblical fish, the sort you ought by rights to cook over 
a neat Moses-in-the-wilderness fire of sticks. 

The sun blistered, but it was dreamlike out there 
on the water, calm as a lake, a color You couldn't 
imagine; I couldn't till I saw it. The water has a 
crystal purity, suffused with color, liquid chrysophase. 
The wonderful rose-deep mountains spilled rose into 
that sea-color. 
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I tried to shut out the Rev. Arthur, smiling as he 
unhooked monstrous, fishy things. I tried to shut out 
the woman with the spectacles and jaundiced outlook ; 
the maiden ladies with their platitudes and crochet. I 
tried to shut out the Flapette and Archie Sndl with 
their simulated boredom and enthusiasm; even Miss 
Kershaw, the only one intent upon her fishing — and 
she kept as it were a weather eye for the Flapette. 

I tried to shut them all out and be sumptuously 
selfish for a little while, with the green-cool water and 
rose mountains and devouring sun. 

You see what I am like. I don't intend You to get a 
wrong impression of me. I want You to be unreason- 
able, sometimes, and like me because I'm myself. 

You sometimes are unreasonable for all that cool, 
judicial air. We both are sometimes, splendidly. 

I knew something had happened when the Flapette 
left her place in the bows. She came and inquired 
after my luck with exaggerated interest and a trem- 
bling lip. She told me afterwards her cheeks felt as 
though they had been starched. I can't help thinking 
she was at the same time a little triumphant as well 
as scared and indignant. She looked pale, almost 
spirituelle; but I could hear her uneven breathing as 
she leaned over me and slipped a small, clammy hand 
into mine. It was so unlike the Flapette that I knew at 
once what had happened, and the Rev. Arthur knew. 
He turned his searchlight upon her, and I saw her blink. 

I hated his slow, dazzling smile and horrid insight. 

I pressed her hand tentatively, watching the many 
native boats, brilliant greens and reds, that drifted over 
the dreamy sea, their reflections brilliant as jewels, their 
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crews bronze Arabs in soft blue galdbiehs, with white 
or yellow turbans. 

I was still trying to shut the Flapette out, to keep 
her out. 

She gave my hand a squeeze. There was tremulous 
appeal in that squeeze. I should think the Flapette had 
never stooped before to appeal— to another woman. 
I was touched. And then I realized what it meant. 
She would confide in me. I should have to listen sym- 
pathetically to yet another confidence. Bitterness 
welled. Then a lurking sense of humor got the best of 
it There was something so ironical concerning this 
second confession; the Flapette confiding about the 
Prawn, who had already confided in me — about myself. 

I was tempted to tell the Flapette all, only I sus- 
pected it was not my sense of the ridiculous which 
prompted me. She would, I knew, assume an air of 
superiority, almost mystery, and all the time it would 
be on the tip of my tongue to tell her I had refused the 
stupid boy. It was a sore temptation. 

After some time I looked up. The Flapette was 
laughing rather shrilly with the maiden ladies. I knew 
by some expression of her face she was aware of the 
searchlight turned upon her. 

The Flapette isn't a child. And yet what a child 
she is! Younger than I ever was or ever could have 
been, I sometimes think. I was done out of my child- 
hood ; I have never really been young. 

The Prawn was rather piteous, crumpled up, and 
very pink as though he had been shelled and potted. 
No doubt it is desperately real to him; his partiality 
for me was desperately real — ^at the time. 



CHAPTER X 

THE Flapette came to my room and brushed her 
hair in silence for at least three minutes. 

I suppose she expected me to make the plunge. Not 
only am I the official receiver of confidences, but in- 
variably I am expected to pave the way. 

I wasn't going to ; I was rather hating her because 
I wanted so much to tell her about that ridiculous 
night at sea, and I had determined I wouldn't. 

The hand holding the brush moved more and more 
slowly, but still she said nothing and still I gave her 
no help. I almost enjoyed making the opening diffi- 
cult. You see what I am like 

The brush stopped suddenly, and I heard a strand 
of hair snap with a brittle sound in the waiting silence. 

"Look here," she began characteristically, hoping I 
should break in, but I didn't. 

"Look here," she said again ; "I suppose you knew 
something was — going forward to-day?" 

"I saw you and the Prawn going forward," I re- 
plied, venturing a weak pun with the idea of keeping 
the conversation on a plane that would emphasize her 
childishness. 

"I'm not a child !" she retorted. 
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The brush became animated. 

"And, look here, I don't see why you shoudn't say 
Archie Snell." The Prawn was evidently upon a dif- 
ferent standing now he had proposed. 

"It can't be very exhilarating to be proposed to by 
a prawn," I said meditatively, playing with my desire 
to divulge the truth. I forgot that I had given her, 
thrust upon her, an opening. 

"I knew you twigged all about it." She clutched at 
the opening, and the silver brush paused. "But I did 
think you'd be decent, and not go out of your way to 
make fun of him." The Prawn had attained quite an 
enviable position by being refused. 

"I'm sorry," I said, inadequate. 

She accepted this with a wave of the brush. 

She began: 

"After all, a man can't do you a greater honor " 

I seemed to have read that somewhere, many times. 

I watched a mosquito making persistent efforts to 
insinuate itself through the mesh of the net. 
, "Yes," I said, more than ever inadequate. I have 
always believed myself adequate as a confidante, if in 
no other role. 

"I say, you're not exactly sympathetic." The Fla- 
pette was aggrieved. 

"I sympathize more than you know," I said, hand- 
ling again the desire to impart the truth. 

"I don't mean like that!" she cried indignantly, 
and caught the brush and her knuckles against the 
chair back. 

"You talk as though Archie were '' 
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"A prawn. Well, wasn't he — ^not long since?" 

She flushed quickly and charmingly. She does every- 
thing quickly and charmingly. When I flush I feel it 
is cruelly slow. 

"Well," I said, wishing to get it over before I be- 
trayed myself. "He proposed and ^" 

"I refused him, of course," 

"And ?" I questioned. I must have been ex- 
asperating. 

She looked at me with pity. I could have borne it 
had she looked fierce. 

"You don't understand, of course," she remarked 
quite gently; then, petulant, as the child who has been 
deprived of the desired scene, "I might have known 
you wouldn't. How should you ?" 

After a short silence the Flapette did a most sur- 
prising thing. With a swish of satin kimono she was 
half kneeling beside me. 

The woman I suppose lurks even in her was brought 
up against something she could not fathom, but only 
just missed fathoming. She had begun to wonder. I 
warmed to her; she was suddenly soft and shining, 
questioning and wholly bewildered. Even while my 
heart warmed I felt a sudden bitter sense of the un- 
fairness of things, seeing her soft and shining like this. 

"Tell me all about it," I said, and felt rather noble 
actually to beg her confidence when I knew she had been 
dying to force it upon me. 

She sat back on her heels, prepared to enjoy herself. 
She wasn't shining and soft any longer: that had 
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passed already; she was very young and rather hard 
and absolutely self-satisfied again. 
'Guess how he put it," she said. 
Is that quite playing the game? Even a 

prawn " I dreaded the protracted account of 

what he had said and how he said it. 

She ignored my remark. 

"He had just hauled in a particularly gruesome 
grues," she explained; "and suddenly his ears went red 
— ^they're the sort with down on them — and I knew 
something was going to happen. I didn't quite know 
what. And I wasn't sure if I wanted to know or if 
I wanted to cut it; but I suppose I wanted most to 
know, because I stayed." 

"And then?" I prompted. 

"Then he said I'd got him on land all right and 
begged me not to chuck him back !" 

The Flapette gurgled nervously. "It was so silly," 
she said. And then, half wistful, half petulant, "It 
was so different from what I — from what ^" 

Was she going to say "imagined"? Had the 
Flapette, then, imagined? . . . 

She didn't finish the sentence. I took it up. 

"It usually is," I remarked sagaciously, off my 
guard. 

"What do you mean?" she flashed quickly; her dark 
brows were incredulous. 

"I mean I believe it usually is," I amended without 
conviction, inviting questions. Her incredulous brows 
made me, and perhaps the fact that they are dark and 
her hair is fair. 
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"You don't side-track me," she said, but still in- 
credulous. "Have you ever had a proposal ?" she asked 
crudely. You can't afford to be crude unless you are 
fluffy. The Flapette combines the two most success- 
fully. She has a genius for that sort of thing. The 
way she manages her nose is wonderful ; she has a big 
nose, but imposes upon every one the idea that it is 
small ! 

I couldn't deny I had had a proposal. I owned the 
fact. 

"I suppose a long time ago," she said, with unneces- 
sary conviction. 

"Not so very long," I replied, discreetly vague. I 
was beginning almost to enjoy the situation; I have 
developed quite a useful working sense of humor. 

The Flapette thought upon this for a time. 

"I suppose you refused him?" 

"Yes." 

The Flapette was not to be put off with mono- 
syllables. 

"How did he do it ?" she asked curiously. I longed 
to say, "Better than he did it the second time." I was 
small enough to be glad my proposal was less ridiculous 
than hers ; I know it was small of me. I would like to 
be big. You are big; everything about You is some- 
how big. 

I said: 

"He did it in much the same way they all do it out- 
side books, I suppose." 

"Yes, I suppose it's only in books ^" 
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The Flapette had never left so many sentences un- 
finished. 

"But what did he say?" she asked. 

"He said I was mysterious." 

I had almost as much satisfaction in saying it as 
though I had told her he proposed first to me; more, 
for she wouldn't associate the absurd Prawn with a 
sentence like that. It was rather surprising of him, 
when you come to think of it. I couldn't help seeing 
the humorous aspect. How little that sentence con- 
veyed the actual happening ! 

The Flapette was impressed, and something besides, 
I didn't quite know what. She unscrewed the top of 
a scent-bottle, took out the stopper, and put it in again. 
Glass squeaked against glass. 

She was staring into the mirror, but I don't think 
she was looking at herself. After a long time, "That 
must have been — rather nice," she said slowly, half 
ashamed and very thoughtful. 

I smiled crookedly. 

We were both silent again, and outside in the night 
a daraboka throbbed, monotonous, incessant. The 
night was full of sounds as all Egyptian nights are full. 
I became conscious of them. I think, listening to those 
compelling sounds, I had forgotten the Flapette, when 
she said suddenly : 

"You know, there is mystery about you." 

I was so astonished I sat quite still and stared at 
her. 

She was looking at my reflection in the mirror and 
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then back at me as though she suspected it was some 
trick of the glass. 

"I don't know what it is/' she said in a groping 
way. "You're the last person I should have thought 
could be mysterious. Only somehow you are. It never 
struck me before. ... I didn't think you were when 
I first met you, I'm sure." 

"I don't suppose you did," I murmured, with my 
eyes fixed on little phantom ships and incense rising 
between me and her. "I wasn't," I added. 

But she did not seem to hear. She was holding one 
slim foot and gazing into the glass. 

"I've heard there's mystery about the East," she 
said. "I haven't felt it. Have you?" She turned 
swiftly toward me, seeming to hang on my answer. 

Somehow a cloud of golden dust full of strange 
voices, dust and the smell of it, rose between us where 
the incense had been and the little ships. 

"Yes," I said. 

"I wonder if you've got " She searched for a 

phrase in her vocabulary of pithy slang, threw them 
aside, and went on : 

"I wonder if you've got to have it in yourself to 
feel it." 

The sentence was involved, but I knew what she 
meant. I was wondering, too. 

"You know, there is mystery about you," she re- 
peated, as though by repetition she might discover 
wherein the mystery lay. 

"Now there's none about me. If I wore — ^hair *ad- 
ditions,' say — ^perhaps I shouldn't be quite so obvious. 
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That's what I am," she declared with tragic emphasis, 
"absolutely obvious !" 

There was a new passionate note that yet was child- 
like still. 

"Fd like to be mysterious," she said. 

"All women are mysterious," I told her. I don't 
know how I knew it. I feel as though You had said 
so — ^but it is the last thing You would be likely to say. 

The Flapette was impatient "Yes, but Fm not a 
woman !" 

She had forgotten the dignity the proposal had con- 
ferred. 

"Just what are you, I wonder?' 

"A beastly sort of betwixt and between! I some- 
times wish I'd been a man," she added somberly. "It's 
so— uncomfortable being a woman." 

"I thought you said you were not a woman?" 

"Well, I mean it's going to be rottenly uncomfort- 
able being a woman. You know it is." She pointed 
her forefinger at me accusingly. 

"It is rather," I admitted. 

"I would like to be mysterious ^" 

I looked at her curiously. Her face was shadowed 
with unaccustomed thought and something more, some- 
thing which puzzled me. 

"Flapette," I said, "do you want to give?" 

"To give? What's that to do with it? Give what?" 

That told me. She didn't understand. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE Flapette and I have met with an adventure — 
and incidentally with an author. 

We only went out intending to walk to the Arab 
cemetery, but you can never tell what a day will bring 
forth. 

The Arab cemetery is a weird place; nothing could 
be more unlike an English cemetery — numberless 
crumbling buildings with shuttered windows and a few 
white-washed graves. Here the women come every 
Friday to visit their dead; I see them, squatting on 
donkey-carts, cross-legged, crowded together in their 
sombre hubarahs. 

The Arab cemetery is a very still, dusty place. It 
seems given over to dust and silence. Yet there is 
about it no sense of desolation; the brooding stillness 
is not desolate. 

There seemed a dry whispering within the shuttered 
windows, a reedy whispering as though the dead whis- 
pered. Even the Flapette felt it. She said it was an 
uncomfortable sort of place and made her think of 
stories about mummies. 

"Why can't they bury them away and have done with 
it?" she asked, shivering a little. "It's — ^it's kind of 
indecent." 

76 
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"To thrust death on the living?*' That dry whisper- 
ing as of very ancient things caught me in its dusty 
mesh. 

"Life's good, isn't it?" I said irrelevantly. The 
Flapette thought it was uncomfortable of me to talk 
like that. Life was naturally all right, but you didn't 
say so. The abstract alarmed her, though at the same 
time it held for her, I think, a certain fascination which 
she would never have admitted. 

"Look here," she protested ; "can't we keep clear of 
life and death and all that sort of thing ? If you were 
the Rev. Arthur, it'd be different." 

"Do you think the Rev. Arthur would talk to you 
about life and death?" 

"No," she said, smiling a little, and added with dis- 
arming frankness, "he wouldn't. He'd talk about me." 

"Do men always talk to you about yourself?" 

"Yes — except when I let them talk about themselves, 
so they shan't get tired. They really like that best, you 
know." She nodded sagely. 

"Do you like the Rev. Arthur?" 

She screwed up her eyes. 

"I do and I don't. He's the sort of man who speaks 
to you as though you were a child — ^and looks at you 
as though you were a doll." 

"That searchlight of his blinds one to his own de- 
fects?" 

"Yes; it reminds me of a bazaar I once went to; 
I spent every penny I had, and my only excuse was 
that the band played so loudly!" 
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"You didn't quite know what you were doing? The 
Rev. Arthur's searchlight has the same effect?" 

The Flapette laughed in a non-committal way. She 
had forgotten all about dust and dead things ; there was 
no room for discomfort on her horizon ; she was com- 
pletely happy and self-satisfied again. 

She threw back her veil with a characteristic, quick 
gesture as we came in sight of a Bedouin encampment. 

"Look!" she said. "Isn't that topping?" 

The encampment was amazingly dirty and fascinat- 
ing : little tents made of skins and tattered rags ; dogs 
and cats and hens running over the tents ; a group of 
camels ; still blue smoke pillars ; muffled, still figures — 
merged, all of it, in the glow of a golden evening. 

Then, turning, there burst upon us a great herd of 
dust-brown goats crossing a wooden bridge, driven by 
two Bedouins in dingy white, the goats stirring a white 
cloud of dust which the low sun turned to moated gold. 
Behind were palm trees lit so brilliantly, their green 
against the dim blue mountains seemed the green of 
flames. You were somehow very real just then. I 
never know when You will seem near and when I shall 
have to grope for You, perhaps not find You at all. 
You are such an unexpected sort of person. 

You took your pipe out of your mouth and looked 
and were silent. But I thought I never need feel alone 
— ^when I was startled by a hand clutching at my skirt 
and a voice like a person in delirium, incessant, mo- 
notonous, demanding baksheesh. A brown face was 
turned to mine, a face swathed in rags about which the 
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flies buzzed blackly, and lips that moved in rapid 
Arabic. 

I could distinguish the inevitable ^'maskin" ^^Maskin 
O Sitt/^ and, over and over without a pause, 
''baksheesh, baksheesh.'' 

The Flapette, with a look of horrified repugnance, 
was beset by the other boy. The true Bedouin, the 
desert man, is, I have heard, above begging ; he despises 
begging. 

Neither the Flapette nor I had money. We tried 
the few words of Arabic we knew, ''Ru — Ru — La — 
la — laf' without success, and made inexpressive flap- 
ping gestures such as you feel impelled to make when 
addressing deaf persons or foreigners. The boys 
clawed at us and went on with their monotonous re- 
iteration, grinning but importunate. 

The Flapette looked round rather wildly. She didn't 
like it. 

I tried ^'Intshi/' still without result. 

Suddenly a peculiar, drawling voice said ^^Imshi" 
very quietly, just behind me, and in a moment the 
two Bedouin boys, clutching their fluttering rags, 
padded after the goats, which had scattered and were 
browsing in a berseem field. 

I looked round, gasping a little, and saw — the 
Author. I didn't know he was an author then, of 
course ; I've only learned that since — at least, it didn't 
take long to find out. The Author does not keep his 
identity in the dark. 

I murmured vague thanks and tried not to show 
surprise at his sudden appearance. 
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'Tfou needn't thank me," he said. "I watched for 
quite a long time." 

I thought he might have come to the rescue earlier, 
and I could see the Flapette got nearly as far as saying 
so; but there was something about him that stopped 
her. 

The man was very broad and square in the shoul- 
ders, but for the rest singularly slim and angular in an 
odd way; he reminded me irresistibly of ancient 
Egyptian bas-reliefs. His movements, too, were slow 
yet jerky, somehow unfinished: the sort of movements 
that would belong to those painted figures had they life. 

His eyes were long and narrow beneath heavy lids, 
but their color was unexpected, a contradiction to one's 
first impression of the man. 

They were a queer red-brown, a smouldering red. 
They were speaking eyes; I had an absurd thought 
about them: that they would drawl as his voice 
drawled. 

His face was curiously pale, and there were odd lines 
in it just where you would least expect them. His 
lips were red, too red, and rather full. 

There was something inscrutable about him, the in- 
scrutability of a mask. He did not smile, and yet be- 
hind the mask you felt he was smiling slowly and 
ironically just as he spoke. There was something ex- 
asperating about the man. 

Hanging straight and lank, oddly lifeless over his 
brow, was a long red lock. He kept putting it aside 
with a slow, awkward gesture that yet seemed studied. 
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Instead of a topi he wore a dull gold mcmdil; other- 
wise he was dressed like a European. 

Who and what he was, and from whence, I could not 
imagine, but he interested and piqued my curiosity; I 
guessed the Flapette was aching to know more about 
him. He guessed it too, which was intolerable. 

I thought I would let him speak first. I knew in- 
tuitively he would speak ; he was really anxious to im- 
part his identity. 

"You wondered where I sprang irom,*' he said;, 
dwelling on the words as though the sound were pleas- 
ing to him. 

The Flapette flushed quickly. 

"I can't say we did," she replied, driven to rudeness. 
"We were only wondering how to get rid of the 
Bedouin boys." 

The man made a slow gesture; his hand was very 
white and very long, the nails dyed red with henna. 
I noticed this with astonishment, for, despite his pe- 
culiarities, there was about him something too elusive 
for analysis, something so English it was almost 
laughable. 

He said : 

"I could not at once come to your jescue. One can- 
not step over thousands of years in a moment. . . . 
And there were thousands of years between us." 

The Flapette and I stared. We began to think he 
might be mad. Instinctively I knew he guessed this 
and was not ill-pleased. 

"Had you spoken to me I could not have answered," 
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he said. "I had identified myself with that palm tree — 
I was that palm tree." 

With a slow change of position his hands had fallen 
to his sides, his head was thrown back and he became 
so still it seemed he held his breath; the strange still- 
ness that only palm trees know. It was astonishing 
how in the place of the man in the yellow mandil there 
was a palm tree standing. I felt angry with myself 
for admitting his uncanny power. The Flapette was 
frankly terrified ; terror had got the better of her curi- 
osity ; I felt her plucking at my sleeve. 

And all the time, while I wondered at the man's 
strangeness, I felt it was — ^not exactly a pose, not 
wholly assumed, and yet 

I knew, too, he was smiling that hidden smile, mock- 
ing and slow. 

"I am in this century, but not of it," he said; and 
I saw the man again in place of the tree. "Before 
Amon-Re rose I was. The blood in me was dust before 
time began." 

He seemed muttering words to himself, yet I felt 
they were for us to hear, that he watched their effect. 

"Oughtn't we to be getting back?" the Flapette 
whispered miserably like a piteous child. 

"There is no getting back," this surprising man said 
darkly. "All my life I have wearied to Get Back. 
The dust of ages before Time was cries out ^" 

He stretched his arms, suddenly, jerkily. The 
gesture told, set against his other slow movements. I 
knew he was aware of it. 
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"What are you!" I asked at last, laughing a little. 
The wonder in my tone must have gratified him. 

"That is it— what am I? What are you? What 
are any of us? ... I am a man and I am a tree — I 
am a kite and I am a priest — I am water — ^and I am 
dust." 

The words were strung together merely, with un- 
expected spaces. I saw them as beads strung on a 
wooden rosary such as Arabs use. They were just so 
many words which any one might string together, and 
yet they had power to conjure up dim ages teeming 
life that lured and beckoned. 

I was almost sure it was a gigantic pose — almost 
sure, not quite. That was where he was so disconcert- 
ing. One was very nearly sure, but not quite. 

"You ask me what I am," he said, putting aside the 
limp red lock. "There is no answer. I know no more 

than you do. Were you to ask me what I do '' He 

paused, obviously awaiting the question. 

I was not going to put it, because he expected it; 
but the Flapette, who had somewhat recovered from 
her terror, said crossly : 

"Well, what do you do?" 

Consuming curiosity had mastered her again, and I 
own I waited breathlessly for his reply; I had never 
met any one quite so extraordinary. 

"I write," he said "This hand writes." He raised 
it slowly. 

"You are an author?" I asked rather impatiently. 

"I am a scribe. ... I have memories of the temples 
of Osiris and of Set." 
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The very order in which he placed the gods' names 
was studied so as to obtain a musical, sonorous sound. 

"What do you write?'* said the Flapette crudely. 
"Novels?" 

I thought the smouldering eyes would blaze con- 
tempt, but the man was above all things unexpected. 

I almost gasped when he answered. 

"Men speak in that way of my writings. ... I am 
Desmond Dulac/' he added abruptly, as though he had 
carefully led up to the disclosure by means that should 
carry most effect. I was almost sure he had led up 
to it, but again ndt quite. I have had no opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the names of modern 
authors, so the disclosure conveyed nothing to me, and 
I was sure it conveyed less than nothing to the Flapette. 
She just looked at him with her mouth open. I don't 
think any one else could contrive to look attractive with 
her mouth open. The Flapette did. She looked about 
three years old. 

Desmond Dulac saw at once his name had failed to 
impress, that it conveyed nothing. I was conscious 
again of that slow, sardonic smile behind the mask of 
inscrutability, the mask I felt almost certain was as- 
sumed. 

"It doesn't convey anything to you." He gave a 
sigh which was unnaturally prolonged but sounded 
genuine — ^the first thing I had felt to be genuine about 
him. "How refreshing!" he said. 

The remark might have proceeded from colossal 
conceit or a sincere and very human relief. Again I 
could not be sure. 
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The Flapette laughed, rather tremulously, and I 
heard a little pent-up sigh escape her. 

"I daresay we shall see you again," she said boldly ; 
she is sometimes incorrigible. 

"You may, and you may not," he said darkly. "All 
who meet Desmond Dulac do not meet me." 

The Flapette was impatient, though I could see she 
was already desirous to subdue this man who was such 
a new type, a provoking tjrpe. 

"Don't talk rot," she said, to my confusion. But the 
Author showed no sign of resentment. 

"You are delightful," he answered, in such an im- 
personal way he gave the impression of speaking across 
the centuries, and she in her turn could not resent it. 
From the glimpse I caught of her face she evidently 
did not. 

"I daresay we shall see you again," she said with a 
cool sparkle. 

"Perhaps," the Author returned ; "we see trees — we 
see kites — we do not know." 

"That's all right," the Flapette cut in, and I expected 
her to tell him to stow it, if only to see whether he'd 
call her delightful again. She was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing herself. The Author was altogether taken up with 
the Flapette. It was going to be her adventure, and all 
because she knew how to be crude charmingly. 

I was astonished when the Author turned deliberately 
from her to me, and said with sudden earnestness, 

"What do you think I am ?" 

It took my breath away. 

"I think you're preposterous/' I broke out 
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"I think I am going to like you," said the astound- 
ing man ; and with that he left us. 

"Was he real? Did you see him too?" gasped the 
Flapette. "I can hardly believe in him " 

"I hardly believed in him at the time," I said 
cynically. 

"I don't see why you should say that?" she retorted. 
I was right. She had decided to subdue him. She 

felt a sense of proprietorship already. 

..... 

At night I went up on the roof alone. It is beauti- 
ful — the great expanse of white, shining roof and dead 
black shadow; murmurous sounds rising, blended yet 
distinct so that you are acutely conscious of each, how- 
ever small. The sky is flooded still with color, glowing 
through the veil of dusk. 

Gradually the moon's brilliance grows till it might 
be day, save for the indescribable mystery of an Eastern 
night. 

It was very warm and still. We speak of breathless 
nights in England, but they are not really breathless; 
there are always leaves faintly stirring. Last night the 
great goldmore tree that spreads itself over the court- 
yard seemed caught in a mesh of stillness : not a leaf 
stirred, the tree itself seemed breathless as the night. 
There is about utter stillness something oppressive and 
yet alluring. 

I leaned over the low white-washed parapet; the 
cracked plaster was warm to the touch. 

Suddenly, beneath me, from the shadows into the 
moon's pallor a figure emerged and stood quite still. 
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I could not mistake that stillness, of a palm. It was 
the Author. 

While I leaned, watching, he stretched out both 
hands toward those three palm trees which stand to- 
gether on the border of the desert. And then the 
shadows took him. 

I felt almost certain he knew he was watched — and 
yet not quite, still not quite. 

His parting words disturbed me — I could not tell 
why— and I tried to rid myself of the feeling. 

What an extraordinary man he is! . . . And the 
Flapette means to see more of him; her curiosity is 
thoroughly aroused. She has begun to think Egypt 
quite amusing. 

Why do You look like that? You don't like Des- 
mond Dulac. It's no good protesting. I must say I 
think You come to rather hasty conclusions ; You know 
no more about him than I do. You only know what 
I have told You. . . . Oh, don't You're going. 
Don't let me have to grope for You. 



CHAPTER XII 

IT seems the Author is "the" Desmond Dulac. 
There was quite a flutter in the hotel when it 
leaked out he had been seen at Suez. Every one says 
he is an extraordinary man and that his novels are 
equally extraordinary ; I can quite believe it. He writes 
about Egypt, and it is his books about Egypt which 
have made his name— and his money. Apparently he 
is collecting material in Suez. Every one says it is 
just the unexpected sort of place where he would turn 
up ; he never does anything expected. 

Probably the news of his presence here will find its 
.way into the Egyptian Gazette; I shouldn't be surprised 
if that were his intention. But I don't know. Aston- 
ishing as he is, I can't be certain he is not sincere. 

We are quite pleased with our adventure, especially 
the Flapette, who is frankly anxious to meet the man 
again. I don't quite know whether I want to meet 
him again. There's something — disturbing, I can't 
get nearer than that, about him. And I can't bring 
myself to believe in him, not altogether. 

Miss Kershaw knew of Desmond Dulac's fame as a 
novelist, it seems. She has actually read his books. 
I asked her what they were like. 

88 
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"Astonishing clever trash/' she stated in her ex- 
pressionless way. 

"And the public likes trash?" I asked. I suppose 
it does. I had never thought about it before. 

"The public likes to gape," she said. 

She was less expansive even than usual regarding 
the Author. She maintained a non-committal attitude. 
But I somehow don't think she likes Desmond Dulac. 
I questioned her persuasively like a reporter forcing an 
interview. 

"You don't believe in him?" I asked. 

"Do you believe in yourself?" she answered. 

The Author is going to be almost monotonously un- 
expected. 

The Rev. Arthur arranged a launch picnic up the 
Canal. We were to have tea on board and land at 
one of the Coastguard stations. 

We boarded the launch at Suez and were to touch 
at Port Tewfik to pick up one of the party. The 
Flapette was frankly bored, so bored she actually 
turned her energies to the subjugation of the Rev. 
Arthur. 

He was, as usual, dazzling; I saw her blinking all 
the way to Port Tewfik. But she was only half- 
hearted. The thing palled. She was wondering just 
how and when she would see the Author again, if at 
all. Egypt was going to be about the limit, or Suez 
was, if that exciting, inconsequent person should not 
turn up again. 

As the launch touched the landing-stage a man, who 
had been waiting there, stepped on board. He wore 
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a dull gold mandil. It was Desmond Dulac. Every 
one perceived at once who it was; a wave of excite- 
ment passed through the picnic party. 

"Who had invited him? or had he not been invited?" 
"It was just like him to come without an invitation, 
to take his welcome for granted. Perhaps he didn't 
care one way or the other." "He was above mere 
conventions. He was Colossal as those huge figures 
of Rameses. The great man had condescended to join 
a launch picnic !" "How surprising he was ! But one 
would expect that from his books T So the whispered 
comments went on. 

Every one hoped he would speak to him or her, and 
yet feared lest he should. His questions were some- 
times impossible to answer. 

He sat down next the Flapette, and I noted her little 
ripple of satisfaction. 

"I seem to remember your face," he muttered. "It 
was not at Karnak . . . nor Luxor." 

"We haven't done the Nile trip," said the Flapette. 

He drew in his breath sharply. 

"Your face just eludes me," he murmured. "The 
•thousands of years make it dim ... I wonder . . . 
I wonder ..." 

The Flapette looked rather scared. 

"What a beastly sort of idea !" she protested. She 
hated uncomfortable things. 

Every one was listening, trying to catch the great 
man's utterances above the throb of the motor. And 
he knew it. At least I thought he did ; I was not abso- 
lutely sure. It was just possible he was absorbed in 
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the Flapette, to the exclusion of the rest. One couldn't 
be sure. 

Once I thought for an instant he looked at me in a 
puzzled way from behind the mask of immobility. But 
again I could not be sure. When I met his eyes his 
face had assumed its inscrutable expression — and after- 
ward he ate anchovy pates with slow appreciation. I 
wanted to laugh. I always want to laugh just when 
it is impossible. 

"Why did you come ?" I heard the Flapette say. 

He pressed his long fingers together, examining the 
nails dyed red with henna. I saw the Flapette looking 
at them as though they possessed a horrid fascination. 

"I've been wondering why," he said. 

"That's a tidy-sized brick to drop !" The Flapette 
was half amused, half angry. 

"Bricks," he repeated thoughtfully. 

He had a way of looking past you, not only past 
your body, but past your existence; you felt he was 
seeing things that lay behind the dust of countless 
years. 

"Bricks," he said. "Bricks of clay — bricks without 
straw. . . . Has it not always been so?" he asked 
sorrowfully of no one in particular. 

No one knew what he meant — I rather wondered if 
he did himself; but no one would admit the fact. I 
shrugged; should it prove just a pose, I felt it was 
utterly contemptible. 

The entrance to the Canal is magic with distant rose- 
colored hills and a stretch of desert where I saw 
camels and here and there a brown, solitary tent. Near 
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the bank were moored native boats, trickling and 
splashing color ; wading waist-deep were shining Arab 
boys putting down nets. Soon you see nothing on 
either side but the high banks of sand ; the Canal seems 
impossibly narrow. 

The Author pointed out to me the place where was 
the old pontoon that the pilgrims used to cross in past 
times when they took months to reach Mecca. 

"Isn't a pilgrimage a curious thing?" he said. "Per- 
haps no one can understand its appeal as I understand 
it. I am a pilgrim. ..." He lowered his voice with 
extraordinary effect. "But the pilgrimage on which 
I go cannot reveal . . • that which I seek is forever 
hidden." 

If the man were insincere he was ridiculous ; if not 
— he had a marvelous way of setting the imagination 
afire. 

Suddenly he said, "Do you know what it is to seek?" 

Had I known him to be sincere I felt I could have 
told him I was seeking Space, a thing almost too elu- 
sive to put into words. But I didn't know. So I told 
him nothing, at the risk of his thinking I lacked un- 
derstanding. I didn't care. How absurd You are 
about Desmond Dulac ! Just because he isn't cut-and- 
dried and ordinary and dull, just because he can talk 
— (that was hateful of me. I didn't mean it; You 
know I didn't). But I had thought You so big and 
tolerant ; I can't see why You should be so prejudiced 
against the Author. 

As the sun was setting we landed at the Second sta- 
tion, a house and a mud hut and the landing-stage. 
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Tfien the distant desert broke upon us — "swept" 
would perhaps be better, only "broke'' expresses that 
breathless feeling — the desert broke upon us, lying in 
a brown and violet haze, the sky sheer gold, through 
which color burned and pulsed ; stretches of bare pale 
sand, green reeds with plumed heads, making no move- 
ment in the hot, still air ; beyond these mystery of dim 
palms and darkening hills; and just one pool among 
the reeds, giving back the sunset fire like molten metal ; 
the only sound the crickets' poignant chirping. 

The Author slowly took his palm-tree pose — or pos- 
ture ; I still don't know if it is altogether pose. 

"'When thou settest on the western horizon, the 
earth is in darkness, as though it were dead' " he mur- 
mured, quoting from what I did not know; but the 
words somehow conjured up dusty papyri and the 
hot air of tombs. 

"... 'The earth is silent, He who made it resteth 
on his horizon.' ''* 

The Flapette looked uncomfortable; I think she 
imagined he was quoting the Bible, and felt it was 
rather indecent of him. 

"I've heard you're a sad pagan," the Rev. Arthur 
rebuked him with unctuous indulgence — every one 
looked indulgently upon this extraordinary man. He 
had made a name for himself. 

"You will have heard many things of Desmond 
Dulac," the Author said, accepting genius. "You will 
have heard few of Me." 

The Rev. Arthur was somewhat disconcerted, but 

♦Hymn to Amon-Re. 
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he liked basking in the reflected glory the great man 
shed. 

We came home by moonlight, Desmond Dulac and 
the Flapette and I right in the bows. I'd much sooner 
he had not been there. He would talk all the time; 
I admit there are advantages in being a silent person. 
And he would talk to me, just because he could see it 
annoyed me, out of sheer perverseness. Why couldn't 
he talk to the Flapette ? I knew she would accuse me 
of not playing the game when we got back. 

I always resent the intrusion of any one into those 
hours that ought to be silent with only me and You 
in them. I wanted to sit and feel that delicious bound 
a launch gives, to hear the white hiss (do sounds have 
colors for You, too?) of water as she dashed forward. 

It was mysteriously lovely going down the Canal; 
the water just liquid moonlight ; the high banks shut- 
ting out the night. We were nearly blinded by a ves- 
sel's searchlight, and forged ahead, as all small craft 
is supposed to be out of the Canal after sunset. 

Coming up the Creek to Suez, my spirit, or the thing 
that is me, seemed free of my body, free to feel to the 
utmost and yet drift over a great expanse of glassy, 
pale water, with lights making long tremulous reflec- 
tions; groups of native boats, their tall masts black 
against the sky; old mosques and houses dim and 
ghostly ; wavering star-trickles. 

The houses rose quite suddenly out of the water — 
as pale, beautiful thoughts rise unexpectedly when you 
are feeling commonplace. 

When we stepped from the launch the Author shook 
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hands conventionally. He knew nothing he did could 
be quite so surprising as the conventional — I think. 

He put the red lock aside with his characteristic 
gesture. 

"I told you I was going to . . . " he said. I hated 
myself because I had not forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WE have had a very heavy shower. The roads 
are all mud, yellow, slippery mud, and pools 
of water; bare-footed Arabs paddling along with 
galabiehs bunched round their waists. 

The sky has been black and somehow menacing. 
Rain in Egypt is ugly — there never ought to be rain — 
ugly and almost terrible. 

It has changed the aspect of the place altogether — 
to see lights reflected in the muddy streets ! 

I know You think there is nothing like a soft, drift- 
ing wet day ; You're positively happy in the rain, but 
then it is English rain. This was not like English 
rain ; there was not even the fresh, indescribable smell 
after it. Why are You smiling in that exasperating 
way? You need not think I'm homesick. For one 
thing, England is not home to me any more than Eg)rpt 
is home. Only, don't remind me of the fact unneces- 
sarily to-day. I don't know what is the matter; per- 
haps it is the rain. 

Rain makes Egypt — oh, desolate. You can't 
imagine how desolate. 

Somehow to-day things seem so hopeless. I know 
I am absurd; You needn't rub it in. Don't You ever 
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have that what's-the-good-of-it-all feeling? I don't 
think I ever had in England. It never occurred to me 
to ask or even to wonder much; I accepted life as I 
accepted the turnip fields and the drear parochial round, 
without questioning. Now I am always questioning, 
and it is a horribly "uncomfortable" state, as the 
Flapette would say. 

Is it Egypt that makes me wonder — or is it You? 

But then there isn't any You, and if there were 

What is the good of anything anyway ? 

A little child's funeral has just gone past, a man 
carrying the body in an open box on his head, and a 
few women following — one, evidently the mother, cry- 
ing silently whilst the others wailed. 

I can still hear the sogging of their bare feet in the 

slippery mud; I can still hear the distant wailing of 

the women. 

What's the good of seeking Space ? 

• • • • • 

I think Miss Kershaw suspects the Shadow. She 
has not said anything, of course; I mean she has not 
questioned me — Miss Kershaw never questions. Only, 
I feel sure she does, and she is worried about it. It 
is almost worth living with a chillsome thing like this 
to have any one worry about you. It makes me feel 
warm secretly to know she worries. That sounds hor- 
rid of me, but You have no idea what it is like, know- 
ing no one has ever worried on your account. 

The last few days I have felt somehow desolate, 
and more than ever I have had to grope for Yotf, and 
even then it has been an effort to believe in You, in- 
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stead of an effort not to believe in You. You seem 
so unapproachable; did You know how silent You're 
getting? You just bite your pipe stem and say noth- 
ing, and nothing I can say seems to rouse You. Is 
the fault in me? I have needed You badly the last 
few days; I have felt unaccountably alone; and yet 
You have seemed farther away than You have ever 
been — and the Shadow has crept nearer. 

I think it was You who kept it from me, your big 
quietness between it and me. I think if ever I groped 
for You and failed altogether to find You, the Shadow 
would put out a hand — I shouldn't care much, then. 
Don't. What have I said to make You look like that ? 
Is it because I've spoken of the Shadow ? But You're 
not like that ; You have your eyes on it all this time ; 
You have not tried to forget it ; You've been watching 
it quietly, stood between it and me. It is I who have 
tried to forget, though — no, I don't think I have 
shrunk from it. But You've watched it quietly from 
the first. Why do You look like that ? Do You really 
mind — much? . . . 

How alone I am! Why did I ever invent You? 
For I did invent You; You didn't happen. I never 
could have been so alone without You. 

The wind is sifting sand about the house ; the palm 
tree outside my window is scraping stealthily. And 

the Shadow has come very close. 

• . . . . 

I have never been afraid of the Shadow till now; 
suddenly it makes me cold. It's because of You, I 
think — ^because I am losing belief in You. No, not 
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belief ; You are keeping away. Why is it ? What have 
I done? I can't even see your physical self as clearly 
as I did. There is always a maddening dimness be- 
tween ; I know You are behind it — I only doubt at the 
worst moments — but I can't get at You any more. 

That is why I am afraid of the Shadow suddenly; 
I feel I am given over to it. And I can't stand it 
any longer. Why did You stop watching quietly? 
Why are You keeping away just when I need You 
most ? Perhaps I shall never need You like this again. 

I've got to keep the thing away as best I can alone 
now. I feel driven to any resource to keep it from 
touching me. . . . 

My strength has all gone to pieces, I'm hideously 
weak and frightened. 

I must forget somehow, keep it from me. This 
can't go on, I know, but as long as I can I shall 
struggle against it. Giving in means — to think of giv- 
ing in brings so near the possibility that I may never 
go back ; I feel I could clutch at anything to keep away 
the Shadow. Why did I ever invent You ? I thought 
I could make You as I wished, but so soon You grew 

beyond me and now I'm alone. 

• • • • . 

The Author has given me one of his books, his 
latest. It is bound in a queer cover to represent 
papyrus with a great hanging seal. The title is in gold 
and turquoise and Egyptian-red — Pagan Fires. 

It is printed upon very thick paper, and the chap- 
ters end abruptly just when you would least expect, 
if you didn't know the Author, 
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Knowing him, you feel their unexpectedness a trifle 
forced. One chapter consists merely of the word 
"Kismet" in thick type upon a page all to itself. That 
seems to me a triumph of pose — if it is pose. 

There appears a preponderance of unusually asso- 
ciated words — "Deafening colors"; "white glaring 
melancholy"; "bitter, dropping sun"; "the desert's 
blood"; "derisive pyramids" . . . ; I have just se- 
lected at random. Night is described as "aching 
toward the earth" ; boats move "jealously" ; sunrise is 
"a crimson madness." 

Palm trees are likened to dead hands that "beckon, 
menacing." I have not begun to read the book yet, 
but I should judge Miss Kershaw was not mistaken 
when she summed up his work as astonishingly clever 
trash. He knows what is expected of him — I think. 

I doubt his sincerity, and yet to-night I was nearer 
believing in him than before, nearer and farther; 
nearer believing in the man himself. Perhaps I ought 
to put it like that. 

I wished he had given his book to the Flapette. She 
looked rather wistful when she saw it, but tried 
courageously to be "sporting" about it. 

The Flapette has altered a good deal the last week. 
I sometimes think there must be a lot of really splendid 
small things done in the name of "sporting." The 
Flapette will read the book — ^not that I think it very 
wholesome for her; it is harmless but morbid and 
exotic, I should think — ^but it won't be the same thing. 
He didn't give it to her. 

I don't want the book ; I'd give it to her if I thought 
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that would make any diflference, but it wouldn't The 
fact would remain. 

I don't want the book; I don't know whether I am 
grateful even. The Author smiled so ironically behind 
his mask when he gave it to me, it hardly seemed a 

gift 

It made me fed rather hostile, and I resented his 
command — it amounted to a command — ^that I should 
give him my opinion. I wonder what I shall say ? It 
must ease the Flapette's sore disappointment that she 
won't have to pronounce a verdict on the book. 

The Author gave me his book in the most unex- 
pected way, the way I am learning to expect, and I 
think despise. I daresay the man's insincerity seems 
obvious to You, but it is not so obvious when you 
know him. Know him ! — ^when you meet him in per- 
son. And remember You're not subtle. You put him 
down at once as no good. You are usually tolerant 
enough, aggravatingly, when I disparage people ! But 
You have never liked the Author. Well, You must 
make up your mind to hear some more about him. His 
vagaries, his extravagances interest; he piques curi- 
osity, when he is not purely exasperating. And I have 
got to keq) the Shadow from me somehow. I mustn't 
think. 

The manner in which he presented the book was as 
follows : 

I had gone to Port Tewfik with the lady of the 
green spectacles, who was going out to a ship to meet 
friends. Miss Kershaw and the Flapette were to join 
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me on the walk back. I sat down on one of the wooden 
landing-stages. 

There was nobody about but a sleepy native police- 
man. 

I faced the mountains, deep violet against a saflfron 
sky that warmed gradually — light streaming, flooding 
upward from behind the mountains till clear rose 
throbbed in the gold and color came rippling towards 
me in the dark, still water. A native boat, tall mast 
and furled sail silhouetted, was black and intense like 
a sudden note of sound. Turning, I saw the long line 
of Asiatic hills across the water, hills lying in a dream 
of liquid pearl and glowing rose — ^between them and 
the sea a strip of yellow sand; above, a yellow sky, 
faint and luminous ; the water a wonderful translucent, 
milky blue with great emerald shadows. 

The rose mountains mingled with it, green and blue 
growing jewel-dark near me, and in the midst a white, 
perfect reflection of the moon. 

I couldn't look at it. I wanted to rush anywhere 
so that I might not see it. I think I put up my hands 
vaguely — and the Author touched my shoulder, tim- 
idly, not a bit as I should have expected. But then is 
he ever expected? Only, somehow this was different. 

"You can't get away from it," he said slowly; and 
something in his voice made me look up swiftly. (I 
did not think till afterward it was strange he divined 
my feeling.) I looked up and almost thought there 
was a different expression in the red-brown eyes. 

A queer, startled look slid across his face, as though 
I had surprised some hidden thing. 
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"You can't get away from it," he repeated ; and this 
time my doubts crept back. He was looking at me 
from behind the mask again — if it were a mask. 

Suddenly he said the most surprising thing he has 
said vet. 

"You don't believe in me/' he said. 

His face told nothing. I think I must have flushed, 
as much because I half believed in him as because I 
didn't quite believe. 

He waited for my answer, and when none came he 
laughed. I had never heard him laugh before. It was 
like everything else about him ; unexpected, and it was 
an ugly laugh, mocking as his smile; yet I had a 
strange feeling that there was pain in it, or something 
approaching pain. It was that which made it ugly. 
But I couldn't be quite sure even the laugh was sincere. 

He allowed a little pause after the sudden, queer 
laugh, and then said, "You shall read one of my 
books ;" and I felt he was going on laughing silently, 
rather horribly. 

I tried to stammer my thanks, wondering in what 
odd circumstances he would present the book. But, 
true to his surprising character, almost as though he 
had rehearsed the thing, he whipped out the volume 
with the hanging seal and thrust it upon me. 

I must have laughed stupidly; I couldn't think of 
anything else to do at the moment. 

He listened in silence to my laughter, and I thought 
it had angered him. To my surprise he smiled, the 
ghost of a smile that made him look rather worn and 
more likeable suddenly. 
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He watched me for a little while ; he seemed puzzled. 

**You mysterious woman," he said. 

I know he thought it was the unexpected thing to 
say, in keeping with the character — the character I 
am almost sure he has assumed. 

He did not guess it had been said before, by the 
Flapette and the Prawn of all people. I think I should 
have told him, only with one of his awkward, abrupt 
movements he was gone. 

I couldn't help laughing because he thought the re- 
mark original ; a detached part of my brain was amused 
—only a detached part, for I suddenly felt the loneli- 
ness intolerable. It pressed up close, this feeling of 
desolation, close like the still, hot darkness of an 
Egyptian night. In the midst of the darkness I found 
myself wishing in a dull, vaguely resentful way that 
he had not called me mysterious "woman/* 

I am hopelessly small sometimes. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE Flapette has decided to grow up. 
She has not told me this, of course. That she 
has piled her hair round her head in an altogether at-^ 
tractive manner is only the outward and visible sign of 
an inward (I don't thmk it is spiritual) change. 

Is it a change? The Flapette puzzles me. Some- 
times I think she has merely a frivolous and eager 
desire to see what being grown-up is like and thinks 
childishly ridding herself of her plait will attain the 
desired end. 

And yet sometimes — ^I don't know; it is so hard to 
believe the Flapette could ever turn into a woman with 
a woman's weakness and strength, and capacity for 
suffering. 

She has always been a sort of pixie-thing with no 
heart at all and only a problematical soul. I think I 
am rather sorry she has decided to grow up. 

The Flapette and I went on the roof quite late with 
our hair loose and a soft breeze blowing through it. 
Miss Kershaw didn't come; I suppose she is afraid of 
moonlight nights. I think I shall be when I'm her 
age. 

The light of the full moon seemed violet; the rose 
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of distant hills and the turquoise, vivid strip of sea 
were as visible as by day, yet somehow veiled. It is far 
too subtle to describe. 

There was a Zikr somewhere in the town, and at 
regular intervals the clapping of many hands shattered 
the silence ; it was too distant to hear anything but the 
hand-clapping, which would go on for hours. 

I want to lay each night away, store it up. Each 
one is so different; all have some quality that is inde- 
scribable, some mystery I cannot put into words. Why 
do I shrink from the Possibility crouching ahead of 
me ? Why do I care whether I go back or not ? Egypt 
is wonderful. . . . 

For some time the Flapette has been talking of 
nothing but a fancy-dress dance which is to be held at 
the English Club. 

I had forgotten all about it till she mentioned it 
to-night. 

"What are you going as?" she asked, pursuing a 
train of thought. 

"Going as?" 

"To the dance, of course.*' 

"Oh,'' I said, "I hadn't thought about it yet." 

I was grateful because she had given a thought to 
my costume, but it wasn't like the Flapette. I felt a 
pang, a vague foreboding. 

She had always been supremely self -centered, dis- 
armingly and frankly selfish. Somehow the complete 
selfishness of the child — I almost regretted it. 

"But it's next week!" she burst out. 
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"So it is. I must get something together, I sup- 
pose." 

"Do you mean to say you haven't any ideas ?" 

"I am not a person of many ideas," I said. "I have 
never had but one, the one which came to me in the 
old Church on the hill." 

She looked at me rather contemptuously, rather 
sadly. A little while ago she would have been wholly 
contemptuous; I began to feel afraid, a fear I could 
not formulate. 

"I suppose I shall have to think of something for 
you," she said impatiently, but it was generous; she 
ached to discuss her own costume. 

"Supposing I went as a — as a hospital nurse?" I 
suggested valiantly, so that we might dismiss my cos- 
tume. 

"Yes, or as Summer with some daisies off your old 
hat!" she said scornfully. "Haven't you any origi- 
nality?" 

I was hurt. Every one has a secret hankering to be 
original and a contradictory desire to be like other 
people. All our lives we are torn between them. 

"I think the Author has enough and to spare for 
Suez," I said. 

She looked as though she would flare out at me; 
but instead she answered with an odd little assumption 
of dignity that was pathetic, "I think we will leave the 
Author out of this. I don't see it has anything to do 
with him anyway. He won't be there." 

The last sentence was defiant, but I felt she was 
hoping I should contradict hen 
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"How do you know he won't be there?" I said. 

"Because it is the very last thing he'd do !" 

"And isn't that exactly the reason for surmising he 
will be there?" 

"What do you mean?" she asked, suddenly rather 
white. I thought I should meet with hostility. This 
changed Flapette was disconcerting. 

"I meant he is always so original," I answered 
lamely. 

"Oh !" she said and drew in a little breath. 

"We haven't hit on a costume for you," she con- 
tinued, obviously wishful to change the subject. I 
object strongly to being side-tracked, as the Flapette 
says, but I thought it so generous of her to go on 
troubling about my costume I let the matter pass. 

"You ought to have something rather out of the 
ordinary," she said, sitting on the parapet and medi- 
tatively detaching little pieces of plaster which she 
dropped into the street. I thought it a pity to discuss 
so banal a thing — for the matter of that, to discuss 
anything— -on such a night. Yet in a way I was glad ; 
I don't want to think in these days; I welcome any- 
thing that keeps the Shadow away. 

"Being a very ordinary person, don't you think I 
might look a little — ^tasteless in an out-of-the-way cos- 
tume?" I ventured. 

The Flapette laughed. 

"You mean it'd *eat tame,' as I once heard an old 
woman say of a banana !" 

Then she sobered. 
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"You don't really think you're ordinary, do you?" 
she said. She never flatters; she was quite sincere. 

"Why, of course. Painfully so/' I returned. 

"But it's exactly what you're not. Didn't I tell you 
there was something kind of mysterious about you?" 
She smiled complacently. "It was rather clever of me 
to discover that." 

I did not remind her that the Prawn had discovered 
it first, nor acquaint her with the fact that Desmond 
Dulac had also discovered it. 

"You aren't pretty," she remarked. "I don't sup- 
pose you ever have been." 

I felt curiously old when she said that. My youth 
seemed thrust into the past, a remote past. She is 
pitilessly young; I felt ashamed suddenly that I had 
got Nonsense. 

I know I am not pretty; I know I have never been. 
But prettiness depends so largely upon knowing how 
to be pretty, and I didn't know how. 

The Flapette has the features and the knowledge as 
well. 

My hair doesn't curl, and I always feel my nose is 
an utterly contradictory and misleading feature. I 
ought to have had a large nose to balance the rest of 
my face and my idea of myself — not that I could 
ever have managed a large nose in the inimitable way 
the Flapette manages hers ; so perhaps it is as well. 

When I see myself in the glass I laugh at being 
called mysterious; I can't reconcile my nose with 
mystery of any kiad. 

"With your black hair and pale skin," ssdd the 
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Flapette, "you could be something quite effective if 
you cared. But you don't seem to care/' she added 
incredulously. 

"How old do you think I am, Flapette?" I said. 

She flushed a little, and hesitated. 

"About twenty-nine ?" 

It was nice of her to put me below thirty ; I knew 
she believed me to be older. 

"I'm thirty-four next birthday," I said, overcoming 
the temptation to say I was thirty-three. 

She tried to show surprise, but it was not convincing. 

I wonder if I look my age? 

"What about your costume?" I said. "Tell me all 
about it." 

"Not till we've settled yours," she answered firmly. 
I couldn't understand this new Flapette. 

"I know," she shrilled, jumping up from the para- 
pet; "you shall go as a nun!" 

"Ridiculous child," I said; "I haven't the face — ^the 
nose for a nun." 

"What's your nose to do with it? It's that some- 
thing about you — the sort of mysterious thing." 

"No," I persisted. "I haven't the face for the part, 
Flapette." 

"The face doesn't matter so long as you've got the 
hair." 

"A nun's hair doesn't show," I reminded her. 

"I know it doesn't," she said impatiently. 

"Then why " 

"For that very reason. Because you could stand 
having your hair hidden. I don't know how I'm so 
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certain of it, but I am. Now I should look positively 
hideous without my hair," she added naively. 

She was so eager I felt it was mean of me not to 
respond. 

I didn't believe her and said I didn't. She sighed 
impatiently. 

"How can I convince you? Come along down," 
dragging me toward the wooden stairs. 

"What in the world " I began. 

She threw a sheet about me, drew it down over 
my brow, and with deft touches arranged it to her satis- 
faction. I began to understand how it was the Fla> 
pette wore her clothes so delightfully. 

"I knew," she exclaimed, "I knew you could stand 
it ! How odd ! — when I'm pretty and you're not," she 
added. "Aren't you pleased?" She seemed disap- 
pointed. 

'You must remember I haven't seen myself yet." 

'How stupid of me ! It only remains to be decided 
whether you go as a white or a black nun." 

The thing had been taken out of my hands; I 
meekly submitted. 

I looked in the mirror; I had that queer feeling you 
get when among a crowd you see your face in a long 
glass unexpectedly and don't recognize it for a mo- 
ment. It seems a new aspect. This wasn't the self 
I was accustomed to and rather tired of : it looked like 
some one else. 

Well?" asked the Flapette. 

1 hardly know myself," I said feebly. 

"You'll persuade me you really are ordinary if you 
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can't find anything else to say." she rejoined in a scath- 
ing tone. 

"You look — ^you'll make people wonder about you," 
she said. 

I don't want people to wonder about me. I did not 
want to go to the dance as this nun ; I could not have 
given a reason. 

'Td rather go in something simple,*' I demurred 
foolishly. 

"Something simple?" The Flapette laughed. "I 
don't fancy you could hit on anything much simpler 
than a sheet!" 

I knew I should have to give in; strange, that I 
almost dreaded going as this nun. For an instant I 
debated whether I should confide in the Flapette; but 
how could she understand, seeing I did not understand 
myself ? 

I'm very grateful," I said. 

You'll make everybody wonder about you," the 
Flapette repeated with a proprietary pride. 

"I don't want people to wonder about me." 

"How extraordinary you are !" she said ; and then, 
"I'd give anything not to be obvious !" 

"I ought to go as a Dresden Shepherdess," she went 
on, defiance tinging her voice; "but because it is the 
obvious thing for me to do I'm not going to !" 

"What have you thought of?" I asked meekly. 

"A veiled lady," she said. 

"But Flapette, you're going to hide your face and 
your fluffy ^' 

Her glance withered. 
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"To go veiled is the only way in which I can escape 
being obvious," she replied with astonishing bitterness. 

I can't understand the Flapette at all. 

I persuaded her to compromise regarding the veil, to 
make it flimsy gauze that scarcely hid her Dresden 
China face. Her very blue eyes above the gauze were 
incongruous and extremely attractive. 

She looked at herself for a long while in silence. 
Then: 

"I wish I were not quite so pretty," she exclaimed. 
"It's still so awfully obvious '* 

After a pause, as though the possibility had only 
just struck her : 

"Should you think the Author will be there?" she 
said. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE dance was at Port Tewfik. 
As we drove down we saw a blood-red moon 
spilling a crimson stream over the water. There was 
something terrible about the beauty of it. I don't 
know why it filled me with forebodings, but lately I 
have been beset by vague, unaccustomed forebodings, 
the more disturbing because so formless. 

I don't think the Flapette noticed my silence; she 
was unusually silent herself. I think she was wonder- 
ing whether Desmond Dulac would be at the dance. 
It seemed the most unlikely thing to happen — but was 
he not the most unlikely of men? For myself, I hoped 
he would not be there: I did not feel equal to the 
Author. There was no strength left in me, or only 
just enough to fight down vague forebodings and keep 
the Shadow away. 

The English Club has a beautiful garden^at least, 
it is beautiful at night, the greater part closed in by 
pergolas draped with bunting and hung with lanterns 
and riotous masses of bougainvillea ; in the center a 
round pergola with seats and a dropping, sad stone 
fountain. 

The Flapette's eyes shone, and clouded. 
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The Author was not there. . . . 

A haunting waltz ended, the dance was nearly over ; 
the dim orange light from Chinese lanterns touched 
here and there a figure emerging from the ballroom, 
bringing into sudden prominence an Arab chiefs white 
robe or a pierrot; gleaming upon the tinsel scarf of a 
Persian dancing-girl; glinting upon wine-glasses. In 
the shadow a Roman soldier with pince-nez was light- 
ing a cigarette; here and there other cigarettes shone 
through protecting hands, and lit faces grotesquely. 
There was a soft undercurrent of talk with laughter in 
it. Sandy paths crunched beneath many feet — and 
the Author came from the shadowy places into the 
light. 

A little hush followed, and in the midst of it an 
hysterical laugh. 

Every one recognized the Author. 

He moved with difficulty; his body was swathed in 
yellowish strips of linen, his arms bound to his sides, 
his head wrapped about so that only the face was 
visible, pale and set. A subtle odor, sickly, sweet and 
heavy, composed of spices and perfumes, clung about 
him. It was somehow horrible. 

He advanced a step; slowly, jerkily, leaning a little 
forward. There was a faint scream and a scuffling 
sound on the gravel as the glittering crowd swayed 
back. A girl was supported to a seat under the pergola. 
The Author stood quite calmly just beneath a dim red 
lantern, his eyes horribly unseeing — swaying a little. 
Every one was watching. What was he going to do ? 

Slowly I became aware of movement. 
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With a slight shiver, an upward jerk of the shoul- 
ders^ the linen bandages fell from him to the ground. 
He had rehearsed the thing cleverly. 

He stretched his long arms above his head and left 
the mummy- wrappings where they lay ; he was clothed 
in a white garment reaching his knees, bordered with 
blue and green, round one wrist was a serpent bracelet, 
on his breast an immense scarab, green and blue. His 
head-dress was a wig of black horse-hair ornamented 
with greenish gems that seemed to radiate rather than 
reflect light. 

The breadth of shoulder and the narrow hips seemed 
accentuated. He moved with his hands stretched out 
before him, the fingers pressed close together. 

I looked round for the Flapette, but could not dis- 
tinguish her expression behind the veil. I knew the 
Flapette's programme was full ; I had the last dance to 
spare and no extras booked. I wished my programme 
were full, simply because I didn't want to dance with 
the Author. There was something horrible about him ; 
that heavy perfume made me dizzy. 

I felt sure he would ask me for a dance, but of 
course he did not do what I expected. He said, "We 
will stay here, shall we?" 

I tried to say no— my lips formed the word, but 
my strength was used up; all the evening I had been 
fighting forebodings and the shadow. 

"Come/' he said, moving slowly beneath the still, 
orange lanterns. 

I hated myself because I obeyed, but I was too tired 
to do anything else. I didn't want to go. In a way 
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impossible to explain, I, detached and aloof, saw the 
black nun follow the ancient Egyptian, wondering 
vaguely why she followed him. 

Have You ever experienced that? Or are You al- 
ways just yourself and conscious of your entity all 
the while? 

Is it only women who watch themselves doing 
things — having no control,, scarcely associating the 
person they watch with themselves?^ 

We sat down on a stone bench, which gave back 
the sun it had absorbed during the fierce Egyptian 
day. 

A perfect, still, moonlight night lapped us round 
with glamour that I can't convey. We looked up 
through the wooden pergola at the white stars and a 
slender palm tree. 

Isn't it strange I should be wandering about an 
Eastern garden on a breathless Eastern night while 
You — ^what were You doing ? I only know You kept 
away; I could not get at You. I wanted Your big 
quietness between me and this man, just as I wanted 
it between me and the Shadow. 

Not that I feared, nor had reason to fear, the Au- 
thor, but I was in the vague state of foreboding which 
is worse than definite apprehension. 

I had identified myself with the nun again; I had 
ceased to watch her with a detached, impersonal 
interest. 

"What are you thinking about me?" tfie Author 
asked abruptly. 

I wanted to tell him I was not thinking about him 
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at all ; his self-conceit was astounding. But I was not 
sure if it were assumed. I said, "Every one expected 
you*d come as something unusual; I was thinking it 
would have been a more subtle surprise had you just 
come as yourself to-night." 

"As myself? Are any of us ever ourselves?'* 

I wondered whether it were clever. It sounded so ; 
I wished I had been just clever enough to know. 

"Not often, I suppose," I answered. "We seldom 
get the chance to be ourselves. It is safer not, or it's 
easier, or " 

"Or it's more profitable," he said, and there was 
bitterness in place of the mocking note. 

"I don't think I understand what you mean," I 
answered, wondering whether I had begun to under- 
stand. That strange, ugly laugh shook him. 

I was afraid you didn't," he said; and then: 
How much simpler things would be if we were our- 
selves !" he added under his breath. 

But I knew I was meant to hear. I don't suppose 
the man ever said anything that was not meant to be 
heard. His quietest whispers are meant for the house- 
tops. 

And yet when he said, "How much simpler things 
might be!" he sighed, and I thought the sigh was 
genuine. 

"Your little friend thinks I'm an incredible sort of 
person," he remarked. "Do you think I'm incredible?" 

"I think you're — improbable," I said. 

He was silent for a little while, moving the bracelet 
round upon his wrist. 
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"I suppose I am/' he replied, and I hated the satis-^ 
fied way he said it. "I'm a success, you know." 

"Yes,'* I answered. 

"It's one thing to be a success and quite another to 
make a success of things," he went on. "What are 
you?" he said suddenly. 

"I'm a failure." I had never known it till then. 
But of course I am; I see it. I've never done any- 
thing; from every aspect by which a woman is judged, 
and rightly, I am a failure. 

"Success is the worst sort of failure," he rejoined, 
cryptically. He said things which soimded clever — 
but you couldn't be sure if they would bear looking 
into at leisure. 

I was not sure whether he was trying to say some- 
thing original or whether it broke from him naturally. 

It is perfectly horrible being a failure, realizing it. 
Why did You never tell me? You've let me go on 
being disgustingly content — ^and I've done nothing. 

"You wouldn't call me a failure, I suppose?" the 
man demanded. 

"No, how could I?" 

"And yet " He leaned forward, not looking at 

me, his hands clutching the stone bench, a studied 
attitude. 

"And yet with truth you might call me the biggest 
failure of the century." 

Music floated out to us, veiled; part of the white 
shimmer and dusky glow. A tom-tom throbbed; an 
Arab under opium's influence droned and gabbled 
hoarsely somewhere in the night. 
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I think I laughed — ^at the man's conception of his 

own importance. 

"Didn't you just tell me you are a success?'* 
"Yes, a big success, and therefore a gigantic 

failure." 
The Author owned failure. Whether it were pose 

or not, he was suddenly more human, more likeable. 
"What do you think of this ?" he said, resuming the 

mocking voice. 

"I think it's a clever get-up." 

"And you think it's rather ridiculous ?" 

A smile I had never seen reach his eyes glinted 

there. He looked away as though conscious I had 

surprised it. 

"I think it is very ridiculous, yes." 
"I knew you did," he said quietly. "So do I." 
"And rather horrid, somehow. The mummy- 
wrappings. That ghastly stillness. It's — ^unwhole- 



some." 



"Do you think I'm an unwholesome person?" 

"No," I said slowly, but he must have heard there 
wasn't conviction in my voice. 

"You have not read my book, then?" The ugly 
laugh was checked midway as though he checked it 
to listen. The heavy perfume came to me on the 
warm air ; I slid a little farther along the bench. 

"Yes, I have read it," I said. 

He seemed surprised. For a moment he was silent, 
making an impress of his sandaled foot on the path. 

"Why do you think I gave you my book ?" he asked. 
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I had supposed he gave it in order tx) make me 
wonder. 

1 — don't know," I said. 

The reason was not extraordinary." 

''Oh," I returned, "that was extraordinary, wasn't 
it?" 

I thought there was an odd gleam, not resentment 
and not altogether mirth, in his heavy-lidded eyes. 

"I gave it to you because I wanted you to read it." 

"Naturally." 

"Do you think that follows — with me?" 

"No, I don't think it does." 

"I gave it to you because I wanted you to read it, 
and I wanted you to read it so that I might know what 
you thought of it." 

"I supposed so," I said. I hoped he wasn't going 
to extract an opinion. I didn't possess any opinions 
to-night. 

"What do you think of it?" he asked, and his eyes 
searched. 

"I think you don't believe in it," I stated boldly, hit- 
ting at a venture. He turned swiftly. 

"I — don't," he said in a queer, stumbling way with 
a pause between the words. "I wondered if you'd 
tell me. I hardly hoped you would," he ended unex- 
pectedly. I felt in some way I did not understand my 
hazard thrust had gone home. I was bewildered and 
ashamed of myself, astonished and struck dumb. 

"Thank you," said the Author simply. 

I was almost certain this simplicity was not assumed. 
A long silence fell between us; I couldn't see past it, 
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he seemed to use it as a cloak. There were stirrings 
and rustlings and a cricket's chirping in the silence — 
once a sharp-drawn breath. 

"I wonder what you think of me?" the Author said. 

I felt I ought to despise him for his continual con- 
cern as to what people thought about him. Only, 
somehow he made it sound as though he didn't mean 
"people," but just me. He wanted to know what I 
thought, having exposed his disbelief in his own work. 
Quite simply he asked it. I meant to be scathing, but 
I said, "I like you better because you don't believe in 
your book." 

"But it's pretty rotten not to believe in your own 
stuff?" He seemed to say it in spite of himself. 

"It is, absolutely," I replied; "but all the same, I 
like you better because you don't." 

I could not see his face; I don't know whether he 
was gratified. He seeks notoriety, which he calls fame ; 
he doesn't seek liking. 

"I wonder . . ."he said. 

"What do you wonder?" I could not help asking, 
though I knew he meant me to ask ; he was so much 
more human — ^but I still doubted if his wonder were 
genuine. 

"I wonder about you," he said. "I wonder a lot." 
And suddenly I remembered the Flapette's remark 
about the nun. 

Just as suddenly You came between me and him, 
thrust yourself between. I was angry. Angry with 
You. I don't know why; I can't understand. You 
seem harder to approach than ever now. I didn't want 
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to go to the dance as a nun. I didn't want people to 
wonder about me. 

Coming home, huddled in an arrdbiyeh, the Flapette 
and I were very silent. 

The mountains, their color almost visible, were re- 
flected in the still green wonder of the Gulf, and one 
star shed a long dazzle of limpid light. 

Quite suddenly the Flapette gave a little, convulsive 
shiver. Something was wrong. The Flapette oughtn't 
ever to be hurt; she might hurt others, but she ought 
never to be hurt. I felt indignant at once. I did not 
say anything; I knew she would tell me if she wished. 

"It isn't that he " she began, and my sense of 

foreboding grew because she had said "he." I sup- 
pose a man wouldn't have noticed ? 

"It isn't that he didn't speak to me or see me — 
you can't think I'm such a little fool, I know — but it 
was his awful get-up. There was something horrible 
about that. I can't explain. It's only a feeling — oh, 
I wish he hadn't !" she said passionately. 

"I wish he hadn't, too." I hated the Author, but 
hate was an absurd effort ; I was so spent with weari- 
ness. 

"Oh, I wish he hadn't !" she repeated. "You don't 
understand. It's just — ^the feeling of it." She said 
it like a child, miserably. But a little while ago the 
Flapette would not have had that feeling. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE Author has been still more astonishing. 
You must get rather tired of the surprising 
,Author. I said myself his unexpectedness became 
monotonous after a time, didn't I ? But this was dif- 
ferent ; I've made quite a startling discovery about him 
— ^at least, I didn't make it. I ought to say he made 
quite a startUng disclosure, I suppose. I like to 
imagine I had suspected it all along — ^I told the Au- 
thor I had ; but then, one always likes to think so after- 
ward. As a matter of fact, I have never been sure. 

Last night the Author suddenly joined us on the 
Dock road. The Flapette said, **No, we're not won- 
dering where you sprang froml" and made a face at 
him. 

He smiled — ^past her, and I hated him. It must have 
hurt, more than if he hadn't smiled at all. 

I have never hated any one as I hate Desmond Dulac 
at times, nor been so curious about any one. The man 
is extraordinary. 

He said nothing, but I was glad he walked beside 
the Flapette and sat beside her when we all sat down 
on the low wall that divides the road and the sea. 

I sp love those walks down the Dock road with the 
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shrouded figures shuffling past ; donkey-carts on which 
Arabs squat with bobbing lanterns that light dusky 
faces and glittering eyes; the monotonous, droning 
songs of the tired coal coolies returning from the 
docks. 

Occasionally one receives the greeting "Said^^ or the 
soft-sounding "Roh-es-salaafn"* 

The sky was full of light streaming upward from 
beyond the purple mountains. Behind us lay the old 
town, white flat houses and a white tall mosque ; great 
blots of shadow, glittering lights in the water's rippling 
calm, Eastern and strange. Then as we walked, in a 
sky of blue and amethyst, of peach and emerald merg- 
ing to a color for which there is no name, the crescent 
moon appeared trembling silver, and toward us over 
the twilight sea crept a light which was not just light 
and not color, but a thousand shimmering elusive col- 
ors, so soft and bright and unearthly I hardly believed 
in it even while I watched. And on the water's edge 
a flamingo stood. 

Again I had the feeling that it was almost unbear- 
able. 

Egypt is like that. It clutches, it tugs, it snatches 
from you. Not only the beauty of it — ^the sheer beauty. 
Queer, droning sounds in the nf|^ht's warm blackness ; 
the smell of fessikh; the acrid sitiell of burning camel- 
dung and palm branches, of burning corn-cobs; the 
reek of rice cooking and lentil soup; the dry, faint 
sweetness of doura fields ; the wild Bedouin reed-pipe ; 
the dirt and dust and odorous darkness of the streets ; 

♦Go in Peace." 
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savage, sudden howling of pariahs; the glorious tat- 
tered squalor of Bedouin encampments— these things 
are not beautiful, but these are the things that draw 
and hold you, the smells and the sounds and the dirt, 
the infinite oldness of it all. 

The things which are ugly make their appeal with 
those which are beautiful. Egypt is compelling. 

I don't know how we came to speak of love. Per- 
haps the Author started the topic; perhaps I kept it 
going because I was curious to know what dazzling, 
ridiculous ideas he would expound. 

I thought he would believe in — no, I don't think 
there is much he does believe in — I thought he would 
uphold soul-afhnities, I was quite disappointed he 
didn't. He spoke of a "still, quenching flame that 
burned down the centuries" ; love without reward or 
return; of the "gold glory of emptiness"; he made 
bitterness sound sweet — he spoke of "white suffering" 
and "radiant pain." He made you believe every soul 
contributed its hidden flame to the one vast fire. Des- 
mond Dulac doesn't string his words into sentences. 
They came jerkily; he touched upon a word here, a 
word there, that caught the imagination. His hear- 
ers guessed at his meaning — ^possibly there was none 
^aml filled the yaps between the words. 

He had a way of making his sudden words seem 
dazzling. 

"You watch for them to take form like an dectric 

''•m." the Flapette said. He merely suggested. His 

ved their ideas were his and wondered at 
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He spoke of the relentless force of all love that has 
ever been . . . the limitless power accumulating 
through aeons ... of earth crushed by its over- 
whelming force ... of death trampled by it. The 
words meant nothing. Looked into, they were empty 
and ridiculous. But it was, in fact, all he did not say 
which told, and the way the disconnected words, the 
garish colors flashed out suddenly. His book is like 
that. 

What there is in it of imagination is supplied by the 
reader. The genius lies in what he has left unsaid. 
His book is a mere glittering, audacious jumble of 
odd-sounding words. 

In the same way, when he speaks his pauses are more 
telling than his phrases ; the gaps are more effective 
than speech. 

I saw the Flapette listening with eyes and lips ; pale 
and rather still. 

She was filling every pause in her quick child-way 
and wondering at the Author's power. She did not 
even know he paused, or that her imagination gave 
color to blank places. I longed to call him specious 
humbug to his face — and make the Flapette hate me 
without convincing her. What would be the good ? 

I thought it time to turn the passionate, jerking tide 
of the Author's eloquence into another channel, when 
Miss Kershaw said, "I think this hidden white flame 
business is a bit far-fetched. From what you say — 
and still more from what you don't say," she added 
shrewdly — "you lead one to believe every plain, un- 
sentimental woman like myself is contributing to this 
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mysterious force, is keeping a white, splendid lamp — 
I think that's the order in which you placed the words ; 
it makes a difference, what? — keeping a white, splen- 
did lamp alight, adding to the great pent-up force 
that's going to— well, it doesn't much matter what it's 
going to do— something surprising. Do you possess 
a sense of humor, Mr. Dulac ?" 

He was equal to her. "As soon as one is aware of 
its possession it ceases to be,'* he answered, smiling 
behind the mask. "I have not discovered the thing in 
myself " 

"A sense of himior covers a multitude of sins," she 
said, "and gets you through the world comfortably." 

"But I don't want to go comfortably through the 
world. The most desirable things are discomforts. 
Being in love, for instance ; what could be more un- 
comfortable?" 

"Being a woman." Miss Kershaw made that sound 
which wasn't quite a laugh, and the Flapette started. 

"But this nonsense you talk of hidden white lamps," 
Miss Kershaw went on, "think of it — in connection 
with me, in connection with the lady of the green 
spectacles! Can't you imagine the precautions she'd 
take against fire with her hidden lamp ? And she'd 
forget to trim it. The thing'd run up on one side and 
smoke." 

Because I had been inclined to make fun of her my- 
self, I said I thought her heart was in the right place, 
anyhow. It is always a safe thing to say, for who is 
to disprove it? 

"It isn't often a woman has her heart in the right 
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place, my dear. Too often it's on her sleeve, or in her 
mouth. ..." I wondered where the Flapette's 
heart was just then ? 

"What rot we've been talking!" said the Flapette 
suddenly, in rather a small voice. 

"Do you think I've been talking rot?" asked the 
Author. 

"We've all been talking rot," she returned impa- 
tiently. 

We had — only the Author had talked it consciously. 

"You don't think I believe in what I said," he stated 
as we walked home; he had somehow dropped a few 
paces behind. 

"I know you don't." 

He smiled in an odd way, and disappeared down 
a side street without another word. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ALL I wrote last night led up to the discovery I 
promised to tell You about. It was this evening 
I made the discovery. 

I had walked up toward the Sweet Water Canal 
alone. The Flapette had decided to walk down the 
Dock road, "as she'd had enough Desmond Dulac to 
last a bit" ; but I suspected she half hoped he would do 
that which seemed so unlikely — ^tum up at the same 
place and hour two days following. I was afraid of 
this, too, which was the reason I had not joined her. 
But of course we were both wrong. 

I saw a figure sitting motionless on the bank and took 
it for a native. It was Desmond Dulac. He rose and 
joined me. I wanted to be alone with the quietness 
all round, and Your quietness ; so I was angry when the 
Author joined me. 

I said hotly, "I want to be alone.'* 

"But you fear to be alone?" 

I hated him because he had got so near the truth. 

"Am I right?" he said. 

"I think you're abominable," I broke out 

"Desmond Dulac often is," he answered. 

"Well, youVe Desmond Dulac, aren't you?" I re- 
torted. 
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"Do you think I am ?" 

"I don't think anything about it." 

"That's why I like you," he said. "You're not 



curious " 



Was he very subtle, or quite honest? At any rate, 
he drew from me the truth, which I suppose he was 
trying to get at; I couldn't let him believe I wasn't 
curious, though I longed to be able to say with truth 
I wasn't. 

"You're not curious " he repeated. 

"But I am," I confessed. 

"Curious about me?" 

"Yes, curious about you.'* 

"I wonder why ?" 

"Well, haven't you spent your life trying to make 
people curious about you ?" 

I did not understand the swift change that came 
over his face. 

"Making people," he said. "Yes. That's the secret 
of becoming a success, as differing from being success- 
ful. Making people, but not you," he laid stress on the 
word. 

I laughed, I think a little harshly. 

"You know you've tried hard to make me wonder 
about you." 

"At first, yes," he admitted grudgingly. "It's be- 
come second nature with me, I suppose. I tried to 
make you wonder about me, but very soon " 

"Very soon what?" 

"Very soon you had begun to make me wonder about 
you." 
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"About me?" 

"Didn't I tell you so that night at the dance?" 

"Yes/* 

The way I spoke made him say, and I thought I 
detected a shrinking movement, "You didn't believe 
me?" 

"No," I said, "I didn't." 

"Do you believe me now ?' 

"Yes, but " 

"You believe me, but you don^t believe in me? Is 
that it?" 

"That's it," I said shamefacedly. 

He seemed all of a sudden sincere and anxious. 

He laughed, a queer, glad laugh, without any pain 
in it. I was startled. It did not seem to belong to 
the man at all. 

"I'm so glad," he said. "I'm so glad you don't be- 
lieve in me!" 

He appeared to be considering. 

"I've wanted so to let you into it ^" he began; 

"only, perhaps it was too great a risk " He 

paused, and went on with difficulty : "And it has be- 
come so easy, so much a habit — ^to have to admit this 

to you " His words were jerky and disjointed. 

"And yet I've wanted — ^almost from the beginning, to 

tell you- — ^what I know you've suspected " He bit 

his under lip, that was rather too red, and seemed to 
struggle between conflicting desires. "I know you 
felt pretty sure from the first," he said. 

"Pretty sure, yes ; but not quite," I answered, smiling, 
"That is just it; I've never been quite sure ^" 
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''Sure of what?" he demanded unexpectedly. 

Well, if he would have it 

"Sure it was all just a pose/' I said quietly. 

He seemed to make attempts at speech, but he didn't 
say anything. I could feel his odd, red-brown eyes 
searching my face, and I was rather frightened at my 
temerity. 

I could not tell if he were angry, until he broke into 
another laugh and went on laughing for quite a long 
time, till I was as frightened by his laugh as I had 
been by his silence. I found we were standing still on 
the bank of the canal. 

"You don't know the relief!" he said suddenly, 
stretching himself and dropping his hands heavily. 
"How I've hoped you'd say it !" 

"What an extraordinary person you are!" 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, don't !" he exclaimed, almost 
fiercely. 

"Don't what?" 

"Don't tell me I'm extraordinary or surprising." 

"But you are. This is the most surprising thing 
you've done yet. To be glad I found you out!" I 
began to feel proud of my insight. 

"Why do you think it surprising?'* 

"Because I should imagine you wouldn't care for 
every one to know." 

"Every one doesn't know," he said, and I felt by 
the way he said it he meant he trusted me ; it is always 
rather nice to be trusted. 

"No," I answered, "every one doesn't know," and 
my tone must have reassured him if he had any doubts. 
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He pushed back the long red lock impatiently and 
ran his hand over his head with a sigh that seemed to 
shake him. He was fumbling for a cigarette. 

"I'm the most ordinary person/' There was a 
humorous light in the red eyes, and the worn look that 
made his face likeable deepened the lines about his 
mouth. He seemed suddenly a smaller man, his 
shoulders drooped. 

"You can't imagine what it means — when you're 
quite hopelessly ordinary," he went on, and a gust of 
laughter cut short his words. 

"I'm an ordinary person myself," I said, "so per- 
haps I can understand." 

"You?" he exclaimed. "You " 

Something in my face made his change. "Well, 
that's good," he remarked with a shade of mockery. 
"We're two entirely ordinary people. We ought to 
understand one another." 

I didn't want him to understand me ; for one thing, 
it is so satisfactory not to be understood ! I did not 
think I particularly wanted to understand him, but I 
couldn't say so. 

"It's good to feel you know — ^I mean to feel that 
you've said it." He threw away his cigarette with a 
movement which was a combined sigh and shrug. 
"What did you think of Desmond Dulac?" he asked, 
smiling a little beneath heavy lids. 

"I thought he was '' 

"Yes?" 

"I thought he was utterly preposterous/* 

"Worse," he said. "Didn't you despise himF' 
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"I think I did rather/* I admitted. 

"I thought so." He laughed and was silent. 

"I wonder if you think I'm being sincere with you 
now?" he asked. "How should you know?" His 
laugh was ugly; there was something like pain in it 
again. 

"I can't tell how," I said, "but somehow I do know." 

"Thanks," he answered roughly. "It's decent of 
you, that is." I looked round at him. Was it Des- 
mond Dulac? 

As though he had read the thought, he said, "No, it 
wasn't. It was myself. It's myself you're talking to 
now— a very ordinary person." 

"You must remember I am just an ordinary person 
too." 

I didn't know what his smile meant. It might have 
meant several things; and I did not want to think it 
meant any of them. 

I said : 

"It is so difficult to reconstruct my preconceived 
idea of you. Hasn't Egypt really a strange attraction 
for you — Egypt and its awful oldness?" 

"No, it hasn't. I hate dust and uncomfortable things 
like that '' 

"Mummies?" I suggested. 

"And mummies," he laughed. "I hate the desert," 
he said. 

" *Despairf ul, compelling solitudes,' " I quoted merci- 
lessly. "Do you know, I thought you liked the hot air 
of tombs — it would suffocate some men ; I can't imagine 
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you with the smell of burnt heather about you and rain 
on your face. . . /* 

For some time he said nothing, but I heard him 
draw in his breath and let it out rather slowly. He 
ignored my speech when at length he broke silence. 

"Yes," he repeated, "I'm a very commonplace per- 
son. I hate solitude. I like all the comfortable, un- 
exciting sort of things." There was something almost 
pathetic in the confession. 

"The sun is the only thing I really like about 
Egypt," he went on. "I abhor wet and fog. But even 
then it's uncomfortably hot most of the year ; I'd sooner 
have a fire any day. ... I had been asleep that after- 
noon I met you," he added with engaging candor. 

"And what you said last night about — the white 
lamp and all the rest of it was just ?'* 

"It was just pose. You don't think I believe in con- 
founded white lamps and the like? ... I don't say 
my tastes are simple, but they are quite commonplace, 
of the solid, substantial type — ^mid-Victorian, I sup- 
pose," with a rueful laugh. "The ordinary humdrum 
thing would suit me, provided " 

"Provided you could ever disassociate yourself from 
Desmond Dulac. Could you give up your pose? 
Could you ever stop posing?" 

A slow red darkened his face. 

"I know. That's it. You see, it's almost natural 
by this time." He was smiling sardonically. 

"It is infinitely restful to be one's self for a little 
while," he went on, and sighed luxuriously. 

"For a little while?" I questioned. 
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Tes, for a little while." 

1 wonder why you have told me this?" I said. 

"I wonder why . . ."he answered. "I think it 
must be because you're another ordinary person." 

But somehow I felt that was not what he had meant 
to say. 

"You have no desire to throw up the whole thing," 
I queried, "and be yourself?" 

"I'm a success, remember," he reminded me, and his 
voice was harsh. "And I don't think I could chuck 
it up now," he added in a different tone. "I think you 
can't altogether realize what it would mean " 

"No," I said. 

"It isn't a case of wanting to chuck it. I've — lived 
a pose so long, I doubt if it would be possible." 

"So do I." 

This seemed to madden him. The red eyes blazed 
and his words made a sudden clatter. 

"You do? I suppose you would. I suppose it's 
natural enough. You think I'm not capable — I've just 
said I don't think I could chuck it . . . but ^" 

"But?" 

"No matter," he returned in his quiet, drawling way. 
"I haven't words to dazzle you with like Desmond 
Dulac. You won't find me worth listening to, I warn 
you." 

"I haven't said I was going to listen." I felt nettled 
that he took it for granted. 

"I know," he replied with sudden quietness. "But 
you'll let me — ^be myself now and then with you?" 

I was silent. 
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"I know you couldn't stand Desmond Dulac," he 
said. 

"I own I couldn't at times." 

"I've just got to throw myself on your mercy," he 
went on in a disarming, boyish way, but his voice 
sounded tired and his face looked worn. 

"Yes," I said. I didn't see what else I could say. 

"When we are together " he began. 

I found myself hoping it would not be often, intend- 
ing it should not; I don't know why. I liked him 
better than I had. 

"When we are together," he said, "I can be myself?" 

"Yes," I repeated in order to satisfy him, because 
I couldn't think of anything else to say and because I 
wanted Your quietness. 

Passionately I desired to keep him out of Never- 
Was. 

"I believe," the Author said, "you think I'm still 
posing, that this is only another pose?" 

I had never thought about it, but I was struck by 
his suggestion: it might be so. . . . 

The way he spoke told me it was not. 

"This hasn't been easy," he said. 

"Then why did you do it?" I asked impatiently. 

"Because I'm not an out-and-out " 

"Oh! Was that why?" 

"Well, no. Not altogether. ... I expect I just 
had to tell you.'* 

"It is so comfortable to be able to relax now and 
then?" I suggested. 
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"I said I liked comfort, yes. . . . You hit hard," 
he remarked. 

"Don't ever dare to pose again for my benefit/' I 
warned. 

"Not if I can help it. . . . I hardly know when it's 
pose and when it isn't," he added simply. 

It was so human of him. I think humanness always 
warms me; I can't resist its appeal, perhaps because 
I'm so hopelessly human myself. But I felt a sudden 
foreboding, one of those formless things that have 
come to me lately. I was in a panic ; thrusting the thing 
from me lest I should see what it was. 

He said, "Do you know why I singled you out from 
the first?" 

I laughed because the sentence savored so of Des- 
mond Dulac — and to give myself time to think. I 
don't tliink very quickly. You know. 

"Of course," I said, "simply because the obvious 
thing was to single out the Flapette." 

But I'd very nearly seen what the foreboding was; 
I only managed not by shutting my eyes. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

' '^^OU oughtn't to be here alone/' said the Author. 
1 He had discovered me by the Canal again. I 
was there alone because I thought he would not turn 
up at the same place a second time. 

I love the Sweet Water Canal. As soon as the sun- 
set light creeps into the sky everything takes such 
mystery. On the opposite bank palms stood out dark 
against a sky flooded with violet, rose, and gold; in 
the midst of the colors, where they merged, the new 
moon and a dazzling star hung tremulous; soft rosy 
clouds were part of the water ; the moon and the star 
and the sunset glory were repeated in the Canal, wind- 
ing between its tall sedges and dusky palms. Away 
in the distance came the sail of a native boat, so slowly 
it scarcely moved — s, g^eat white lotus drifting with 
the stream. An Arab on a white donkey passed in a 
cloud of rose-pink dust, the sunset throbbing through it. 

This is the wonderful thing about the nights : while 
the sky is still flooded with color the moon rises in the 
very midst and the sky seems full of color after dusk 
has fallen — ^ warm, glowing dusk. 

"I like being alone," I said resentfully, the more re- 
sentful because I knew I was rash to come so far by 
myself. 

140 
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"And I don't," he replied ; "I must be with people." 

"People who wonder about you/' I said. "You for- 
get I don't." 

"Do you think I forget? ... I remember quite 
a lot of things about you. What is it that you seek?" 

He evidently did remember things ; I had quite for- 
gotten he had asked me before and received no answer. 

"I never told you I was seeking anything." 

"I know. That is why I thought you must be." 

"Ordinary people don't seek," I replied evasively. 

He smiled in an exasperating way. 

"Let's be sincere with one another. Won't you tell 
me what it is ?" 

I can't think now how he made me tell him — at least, 
I suppose he made me. I know I didn't mean to tell 
him. But here was some one who seemed to under- 
stand, who wanted to share my thoughts. You cannot 
conceive what it has been for me all these years with- 
out sympathy — I never realized it myself till now; I 
must admit that. Perhaps my vanity was flattered 
because the Author was interested by the fact that I 
am seeking. 

I felt horrible, bitter and dried-up, last night, too, 
and Egypt seemed more than ever pitiless. Anyhow, 
I told him. 

"I'm seeking — Space," I said. 

If he had laughed or been silent contemptuously I 
should have hated him. As it was, I only hated my- 
self; I felt somehow disloyal to myself, and to You. 
But he just said, "I wonder if you will find it." 

The Author seemed to understand. He didn't think 
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the notion ridiculous, as of course it is ; he seemed to 
understand what I meant. I daresay he didn't really. 
Only, I felt the need for sympathy and understanding. 
You have given me so little lately; I suppose it is my 
own fault, but I can't get near You as I could, You're 
so unapproachable. 

"Of course, I shall not find it," I broke out. "It's 
a delusion." 

"But still you go on seeking?" he said quietly, I 
thought wistfully. "Isn't it a pity?" he said. 

"Of course it's a pity! But do you suppose that 
makes any difference?" 

"To a woman, no. I hope you won't find Space 



is '' 



"Emptiness. Probably I shall. There isn't really 
such a thing as Space, I suppose — not in the sense I 



mean." 



(( 



^And still you go on seeking?" he repeated, with 
something which might have been awe or merely in- 
credulity. 

"Yes," I said. 

"You know I told you I was a pilgrim . . . that 
what I sought was forever hidden, or some such stuff. 
And you didn't believe it for a moment." 

"I think I did for a moment — it was afterwards I 
doubted." 

"It was merely pose," he said. "I've long since 
given up seeking — anything." 

"Then you did seek once?" I questioned. It was so 
hard to imagine Desmond Dulac before he became a 
success. 
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"Yes." 

"So you can understand a little?" 

"Yes," he said again. 

"I wonder when you stopped ?" 

"I expect it was gradual . . . when I became a 



success." 



"I wonder what you were seeking?" 

"That I can't tell you." 

I thought it was too bad of him, having extracted 
an admission from me. I said so. 

"It doesn't do for a man who's a success to begin 
thinking about seeking. And anyhow — I mean I'm no 
hand at putting things into words " 

"Perhaps not. You're a skilled hand at putting 
things into pauses." 

He smiled in rather an odd way. I thought he 
seemed hurt because I was belittling his work. 

"Would you " He hesitated. "Would you care 

to read another book of mine ?" 

"To tell you the truth, I don't think I should." 

"I like the way you slap me in the face," he returned 
whimsically. "You didn't care for my last book, did 
you?" 

"I've told you I didn't. I hate hot-houses. Your 
book was like a hot-house. I wanted to get outside all 
the time !" 

He made a wry face, or he tried to smile; I wasn't 
sure which. 

"I suppose it wouldn't be any good giving you an- 
other book?" he asked. 

"How any good ?" 
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"I mean you wouldn't read it?" 

He was quite humble and anxious; I felt sorry for 
him and suddenly astonished at the way I was treating 
the famous man. I felt rather small and hot and 
ashamed. 

"Of course I'd read it/' I said. 

"It's the book I wrote before I gave up seeking," 
he rejoined quietly. "It's in manuscript." 

"Oh !" I said ; it didn't convey anything to me. 

It was never published," he explained. 

'Oh !" I said again. 

He broke out savagely. 

"I hawked it round for two years . . . that book. 
. . . Then I wrote the kind of thing you've read — 
and became a success," he added with a sort of dull 
bitterness. 

I felt shaken by pity and by blind indignation against 
a public that could make a man give up seeking. . . . 
It did not occur to me Desmond Dulac had voluntarily 
given up seeking in order to become successful, that it 
had lain with himself. It all seemed piteous and un- 
just. I couldn't say anything of what I felt. You 
can't, can you? You will understand. 

I just said, "Oh, please let me have it. I want to 
read the book you wrote before you stopped seeking." 

He is going to give it to me. 

"I wonder," said the Author unexpectedly — ^he 
couldn't help being unexpected — "I wonder what you 
are always writing?" 

"How do you know I am always writing?" I re- 
torted. 
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"I didn't know. It was a shot in the dark. YouVe 
told me now." 

I hated him. "You needn't think I am going to 
tell you what it is/' I said, confirming his suspicion. 

"No, I didn't suppose you would tell me." 

"It isn't any business of yours." I couldn't bear 
him even to suspect the existence of Never- Was. I 
was furious because I had told him I wrote. But I 
am always telling the Author things I hadn't meant 
to tell him. Desmond Dulac the Author has a genius 
for making people guess at things; Desmond Dulac 
the Man has a genius for guessing at things in other 
people. 

"I wonder why you don't write," he mused. 

"You've just told me that I do !" 

"I mean Write," he said, giving it a capital. "Why 
don't you Write?" 

It took me a long time to grasp what he meant, and 
when I did I thought he was mocking, till I saw his 
eyes, and particularly his mouth. 

"What do you mean?" I said in a bewildered, scared 
fashion, but with excitement leaping. 

"I mean, why don't you write a book ?" 

"Me . . . write a book ?" 

"Why not?" 

"But it wouldn't ever be published." 

"Would that matter?" 

I began to wonder if it would. 

"What makes you think I could do it — ^possibly?" 
I said. 
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"I don't know. Your eyes, perhaps. You've got 
listening eyes." 

Because I liked having them called listening eyes 
and because I didn't like his saying it, I answered im- 
patiently, "Don't talk nonsense. You promised not to 
pose any more. I knew you couldn't keep off it for 
long." 

"You don't think I'm sincere." 

I knew I had hurt him. 

"You might find what you're seeking that way, per- 
haps," he said after a pause. He spoke in a timid, 
rather rough way, as though he feared I should hurt 
him again. I had meant to, till he spoke like that. 
Somehow I couldn't then. He seemed really to care 
whether I found what I was seeking. 

I began to wonder if this were the way. The man 
has in an astonishing degree the power of making you 
wonder. 

"You've got listening hands, too," he said, looking 
at them. 

I told him hotly he was posing — ^because something 
told me he was not. 

Could I write a book? I wonder! It has never 
seemed possible before. . . . The Author has a way of 
making things seem possible. I have been thinking 
about it ever since. 

Of course, it would be a quite ridiculous book; it 
wouldn't ever get published. But would that matter? 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE Flapette could hardly get her breath, but all 
the same she was trying to say things at a great 
rate violently. 

"I'm not going to stand it. I won't stand it. That's 
the sort of man he is — he would be '* 

"Who is ? And what sort of man ?" I mildly asked. 
I wondered if it were the Author. The Flapette has 
seen rather a lot of the Author lately, and she has 
decided she can afford to be cool to him. She has been 
thoroughly enjoying life again, and I've wondered 
whether I only imagined a change in her. I have come 
to the conclusion that the Author was desirous all 
along to cultivate the Flapette, only he can't bear to 
do the obvious thing. He has said no more about my 
writing a book ; he hasn't given me the book he prom- 
ised, either. I don't know why. I imagined he had 
turned into a reliable person all of a sudden just be- 
cause he admitted the truth. 

It transpired the Flapette was not referring to Des- 
mond Dulac. 

"It's that parson !" she broke out indignantly. "His 
beastly searchlight humbugged me at first, but I've 
really known all along " 
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"Well?" said Miss Kershaw dryly. 

"He — ^he was insulting," she blazed. "He meant 

"Don't you think you imagined he meant to be?" 
I suggested. "The parson has always been rather 
specially decent to you, Flapette." 

"Well, what if I did?" she said unreasonably. "I 
keep thinking about it " 

Miss Kershaw interrupted characteristically : 

"Don't think about it. Imagined insults, my dear, 
are like cocoanut chips — if you think about them you 
can't swallow them." 

The Flapette rushed from the room and would have 
slammed the door, only in Rgypt doors are always fixed 
open. 

I went after her. "Tell me all about it," I said, using 
the time-honored formula. I sometimes think I'm a 
dreadfully ordinary person — I mean really; of course, 
I don't believe it when I tell the Author I'm ordinary. 
I seem always to say the things every one else always 
says. I don't see how I could write a book. . , . 

The Flapette's eyes were very blue and her cheeks 
very pink. She was shaking all over. 

"The old toad said — he was monstrous — ^he actually 
had the face to say the Author" — (I thought it had 
something to do wath the Author) — "that the Author 
was the biggest humbug unhimg . . . that it was 

all claptrap— deception " She couldn't get her 

lireath. 

A little chill crept over me, and I felt my cheeks 
burning. At the moment I was only concerned in not 
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betraying the Author because he had trusted me. I 
couldn't find room for loathing the Rev. Arthur or for 
pitying the Flapette just then. 

"What could he mean?*' I queried feebly. I am 
always feeble when I want to rise to an occasion. Have 
vou noticed it ? 

"Don't you understand?" The Flapette was ex- 
asperated. "He said the Author is — is a humbug. It 
doesn't seem very difficult to understand what he meant 
by that!" 

"But why such indignation? How was this an in- 
sult to you ? You began by saying the man had meant 
to insult you." 

"Insult me, yes. ... It was not imagination !" 

"Well, how did he insult you ?" 

I had never trusted that shining face and outlook. 

"I said I believed in the Author," the Flapette stated 
doggedly. 

"Wasn't that rather unwise?" 

"I don't see why." 

I didn't know how to put it, so I merely repeated 
what she had said — the last resource of the most ordi- 
nary people in a comer. 

"You said you believed in him?* 

"Yes, I did." 

"And the parson replied ** 

"He replied there was no fool like a blind fool ! He 
laughed when he said it," she admitted grudgingly, 
"but ic was a beastly sort of laugh." 

"The shine came off?" 

"Yes. He was horrible. He pretended to talk to 
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me as he would to a child " She looked so like a 

child, flushed and disheveled, I thought possibly, after 
all, the parson had not pretended. 

"He made out the Author is hoaxing the public, 

imposing on it " She swallowed, and her breath 

came quickly. "He said I should find him out in the 
long run — if he wasn't shown up first! It was " 

I don't know what the Flapette nearly said, but after 
a struggle to articulate she amended * intolerable." 

I was chiefly concerned because I was not the only 
person who knew about the Author. Another had 
found him out. The parson might at any time betray 
him. I would not admit to myself that I was angry 
to find I was not the only one who knew. I was in- 
dignant because the Author had been stigmatized as 
humbug — when upon his own confession he had shown 
it to be true. It is so hard to disbelieve altogether in 
his pose ; nearly as hard as it was to believe in it alto- 
gether. 

"I think,*' said the Flapette, "it is jolly low-down. 
Because a man isn't ordinary and obvious and unin- 
teresting, because he shows a little originality " I 

couldn't help smiling at this mild description of his 
vagaries ; I rather think, though, that I said something 
of the sort myself a short time ago. 

"Just because the man is not exactly like every one 
else," she went on, "he's — maligned" — she seemed to 
like the word, anyhow she repeated it — "maligned, 
made out to be a rotter. People like the Rev. Arthur 
are just envious of his fame!'* 

"Or his success," I said. 
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"Well, isn't it the same thing?" 

I didn't contradict her. 

"They can't climb where he's climbed, so they must 
try to pull him down," she said. I wondered where 
the Flapette thought he had climbed, and speculated 
as to the advisability of smashing the pedestal myself 
rather than let her discover it was tottering. Then I 
reflected she would doubtless refuse to be convinced 
of his mutability with the fragments lying at her feet 
and the dust rising to choke her. . . . 

"I've always had my back up against injustice and 
spite," the Flapette said. "It's so beastly and ^" 

"And small?" 

"Yes, I suppose so. And it was rather rot being 
thought such a little fool I'd be taken in," she con- 
fessed honestly. The Flapette is startlingly honest at 
times. I began to think the secret of her indignation 
lay in that; she didn't like to be put down as an in- 
experienced little fool. I began to be convinced of it. 
Isn't it easy to feel convinced when you want very 
much to be — or are You not like that? Is it only 
because I'm a woman? You know I said some time 
ago I thought the Flapette simply had a frivolous de- 
sire to sample the grown-up state. She breaks out 
in such a childish way ; I begin to think I have worried 
needlessly. And it has worried me, this which I've 
not formed into a thought. It has been one of the 
vague forebodings that flap darkly and settle again 
in the desert of my present outlook. (That isn't half 
bad, is it? Quite reminiscent of Desmond Dulac.) 
I'm sorry. You must be sick of Desmond Dulac, only 
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You needn't show it so plainly every time I chance to 
mention him. I get just as sick of him as You do- 
often. 

I think I shall submit the "flapping forebodings" 
to the Author with a view to that book of mine. I 
wonder if he'd recognize the familiar flavor! Sorry. 
I can't think why You are so prejudiced. Personally 
I don't dislike him nearly as much as I did before I 
showed him up — ^well, before he told me the truth. I 
thought You would have backed me in that. You're 
big and tolerant; You've a horrid way of making me 
feel despicably small, You know. I thought You'd be 
pleased. But You are so hard to understand. Are 
women as hard to understand if you're a man as men 
are if you're a woman ? I've despaired of understand- 
ing You almost from the first It was going to have 
been so different; I invented the Idea of You because 
I was so alone— and it has somehow made it worse, 
heaps worse. And then, lately, just when I've needed 
You, and the Shadow has come closer, and I've had 
all these forebodings, and begun to feel I couldn't 
cope with any of it any more — You've been ungetatable. 

At first I groped desperately for You, but I can't 
go on. Don't You see I can't go on? What's the 
good ? * * * Well, You never have been and never 
will be — ^but it's not a comforting thought ! Yes, I'm 
rather bitter to-night, and unusually sane. I am add- 
ing this about ten minutes after the asterisks. You 
can get sane under ten minutes if you try. I've got 
to try these days. I believe I'm getting an unwhole- 
some outlook or something, and it won't do if I am 
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to face things presently — ^the Possibility. I feel it is 
growing into a probability. 

You want to be exceptionally fit, your outlook wants 
to be fit, when you're "up against" a thing like this, 
as the Flapette would say. 

My outlook has not been fit lately. Do You know 
what I mean to do? I am not going to write a word 
in this book for a whole day. I thought about mak- 
ing it a week at first, but I think a day is as much 
as I can manage just now. Recently I have been writ- 
ing almost every day. I must talk to You, if You won't 
talk to me. It is rather dull and chilly being sane. . . . 

IVe quite decided the Flapette has not really grown 
up; her indignation because the parson called her a 
little fool proved it. I've come to the conclusion, in 
my present calm, horribly well-balanced state, that I 
have imagined all sorts of things, harbored disturb- 
ing forebodings needlessly, simply because my outlook 
isn't fit at present. Well, it is going to be fit ; I shall 
see to it in future. 

For a start, I won't write a word in this book all 
to-morrow. It is nearly to-morrow now, as a matter 
of fact; I thought I would write as much as I could 
to-day because I am not going to let myself write any 
to-morrow. I have been writing ever since dinner to 
make up for to-morrow! Why are You smiling like 
that? There is the clock. ... 



CHAPTER XX 

I AM not so sure about the Flapette. She puzzles 
me. She has been thinking, and she never used 
to think. That she has been thinking argues to my 
illogical mind that she has been feeling. It isn't rea- 
soning ; I can't reason. But I can make guesses in the 
dark, and once in a way they turn out correct. Yes, 
I always feel it is going to be the once-in-a-way before- 
hand. 

The Flapette is becoming like the Author; I can 
never be quite sure ; often I am nearly, but never quite. 
I've begun to wonder again. 

I felt I must do something with my blank day, so 
I persuaded Miss Kershaw and the Flapette to take 
tea on the launch — ^just ourselves, which was much 
more peaceful. 

The Author is such a disturbing element in a good 
many ways. I don't suppose the Flapette was at one 
with me, but, at any rate, she gave no sign and entered 
into things zestfully. 

It was a wonderful afternoon. All afternoons are 
wonderful in Egypt. 

I always seem to describe afternoons and evenings ; 
that is because the mornings are still too hot to stir 
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beyond the house, and noonday is pale and colorless : 
the sun seems to drain the color from things so that 
the sky itself is white. 

I longed to go back upon the resolution I had made, 
when past us came a huge sailing-ship, with the glori- 
ous cross-ways sail and a prow like a fairy ship, 
manned by scores of Arabs in vivid colors. 

She was painted daring reds and greens, and the 
great sail made an immense dazzle of white in the 
jewd-green water beneath it; the very shape of the 
boat was a delight. She might have been sailing from 
Never- Was. ... 

You know I said since Marseilles, where I slept in 
a world of ships, they would always be Things to me 
afterwards. Well, they are. And this was the most 
wonderful Thing I had ever seen. 

The Flapette was in particularly boisterous spirits. 
It was delicious coming back' just as dusk fell, tearing 
through the water — ^behind us a sea of gold, a sky of 
gold and salmon above the long line of hills ; the waves 
dashing against the launch, the throb and bound of 
her; ahead the dark avenue with wavering lights; 
masts of native boats massed in the dusk rising above 
the trees ; the red and green lights of a passing steamer ; 
a shuddering siren. 

I was feeling anything but sane and well-balanced. 
I was nearer finding You than I had been for a long 
time, when the Flapette thrust chocolates upon me and 
began talking about sacrifice. 

It was such an astounding subject for the Flapette 
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I AM not so sure about the Flapette. She puzzles 
me. She has been thinking, and she never used 
to think- That she has been thinking argues to my 
illogical mind that she has been feeling. It isn't rea- 
soning ; I can't reason. But I can make guesses in the 
dark, and once in a way they turn out correct. Yes, 
I always feel it is going to be the once-in-a-way before- 
hand. 

The Flapette is becoming like the Author; I can 
never be quite sure ; often I am nearly, but never quite. 
I've begun to wonder again. 

I felt I must do something with my blank day, so 
I persuaded Miss Kershaw and the Flapette to take 
tea on the launch — ^just ourselves, which was much 
more peaceful. 

The Author is such a disturbing element in a good 
many ways. I don't suppose the Flapette was at one 
with me, but, at any rate, she gave no sign and entered 
into things zestfully. 

It was a wonderful afternoon. All afternoons are 
wonderful in Egypt. 

I always seem to describe afternoons and evenings ; 
that is because the mornings are still too hot to stir 
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beyond the house, and noonday is pale and colorless : 
the sun seems to drain the color from things so that 
the sky itself is white. 

I longed to go back upon the resolution I had made, 
when past us came a huge sailing-ship, with the glori- 
ous cross-ways sail and a prow like a fairy ship, 
manned by scores of Arabs in vivid colors. 

She was painted daring reds and greens, and the 
great sail made an immense dazzle of white in the 
jewel-green water beneath it; the very shape of the 
boat was a delight. She might have been sailing from 
Never- Was. ... 

You know I said since Marseilles, where I slept in 
a world of ships, they would always be Things to me 
afterwards. Well, they are. And this was the most 
wonderful Thing I had ever seen. 

The Flapette was in particularly boisterous spirits. 
It was delicious coming back' just as dusk fell, tearing 
through the water — ^behind us a sea of gold, a sky of 
gold and salmon above the long line of hills ; the waves 
dashing against the launch, the throb and bound of 
her; ahead the dark avenue with wavering lights; 
masts of native boats massed in the dusk rising above 
the trees ; the red and green lights of a passing steamer ; 
a shuddering siren. 

I was feeling anything but sane and well-balanced. 
I was nearer finding You than I had been for a long 
time, when the Flapette thrust chocolates upon me and 
began talking about sacrifice. 

It was such an astounding subject for the Flapette 
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to open, it brought me right out of the rather pleasant 
state into which I had sunk, and I sat up, startled. 

"IVe been thinking about sacrifice/' the Flapette 
stated casually, as though it were no more surprising 
a subject for thought than a new hat. 

The Flapette thinks a lot about new hats — ^unneces- 
sarily, because you can wear any hat that was ever 
created if you're fluffy. 

"What an extraordinary thing to think about, 
Flapette!" I said unsympathetically ; I had so nearly 
got at You when she must needs thrust this discussion 
upon me. 

"I don't see why," she answered, with a rather pa- 
thetic attempt at dignity. 

You can't combine being fluffy with dignity. 

"I suppose you imagine I never think about any- 
thing," she said coldly, turning the contents of the choc- 
olate box into her lap, and hunting among them with 
discrimination. 

I believe I had imagined so, but even in my present 
mood I wouldn't say it. 

"Well, you're wrong. I think a lot about things 
..." She was peeling silver paper slowly from a 
melted chocolate; I smiled. 

"A lot about all sorts of things," she said. "You 
needn't look superior. You believe I'm still a kid, but 
I'm not. I've done a jolly lot of thinking." 

"Since when?" I couldn't resist it. 

The Flapette ignored my question, diplomatically 
throwing a handful of chocolates into my lap. 
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Feeling the Flapette desired to give her views on 
sacrifice, I endeavored to be amiable. 

"Well, what about it?" I said. 

She sighed. "It's beastly puzzling. I can't come 
to any conclusions. Look here, it's this way. It can't 
be sacrifice if you're not conscious you're sacrificing 
an)rthing. You admit that ?" She bit into a chocolate 
and looked at the color of the cream with a judicial air. 

"Yes," I replied, "I admit it." 

"Well, as I said, it can't be sacrifice if you're not 
conscious of it — (I wish I could find a ginger; that 
looks like a 'tombstone,' doesn't it? Beastly things. 
You can't swallow them when you think about them, 
like 'Bill's' cocoanut chips or insults or something) — 
and yet if you know you're sacrificing yourself it seems 
to miss being a sacrifice at all " She grew con- 
fused, realizing this was an abstract subject with which 
she was grappling, but she went on courageously and 
rather defiantly, " — ^at any rate, in the best sense. And 
yet — (I do loathe the scented ones, they're just like 
soap) — ^and yet, oh, I don't know — it's all so confusing, 
hopelessly." 

"It is, Flapette, hopelessly." 

The Flapette herself is confusing; I cannot make 
her out. I don't like her thinking of sacrifice when 
she's got a box of chocolates. 

And whatever put the idea of sacrifice into her head ? 
I can't reconcile it with my conception of her. I have 
begun to worry again. It is quite futile for me to 
attempt being sane and philosophical. I can't do it. 
The forebodings have all come crowding back. 
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Keeping off writing is a failure; hasn't this proved 
it? I have given it a fair trial. I decided I would 
sit up till midnight, and as soon as twelve struck open 
the book and write the most outrageous nonsense . . . 
but sleep disposes. I fell asleep and never woke till 
this morning! 

An Arab has just passed in gold turban and blue 
galabieh, pushing a barrow filled with trailing green 
sugar-cane, and in the midst a great golden heap of 
oranges. I cannot glance from my window without 
encountering riotous masses of color, color that would 
be garish save for the blinding sunlight and the dust. 
Now a man has stopped at the street comer selling 
a weird sweetmeat like Edinburgh rock in a moist 
state. It is wound round a staff about seven feet high 
with a kind of rattle at the top; he keeps shaking it 
to attract purchasers. When he secures a purchaser 
he pulls off a piece of the horrid stuff in his fingers. 

I can hear the metallic clatter the lemonade-seller 
makes with his little brass cups, the groan of a bread- 
seller, and the wail of a date-merchant. Goats are 
bleating and cocks are crowing; there is a constant 
soft shuffling of bare feet and feet in heelless slippers ; 
shrill voices of women quarreling; the snarl of pass- 
ing camels heavily burdened. I hear the buzzing of 
innumerable flies, and always all day long the 
rise and fall of the funeral chant — ''Lai-la-ha U 
Id-l'ldh/* I have grown used to it all; I take it for 
granted; and yet it is always new to me, each sepa- 
rate sound and scent is poignant as the first day I 
arrived. I sit very long sometimes at this window 
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looking out on the movement and color, the shifting, 
strange sights of the street. 

It is so curious I never meant to come to Suez, never 
meant to leave the beaten track. I ought to be in Cairo 
now, according to my plans, or doing the Nile trip, 
I suppose. I don't know how long we are to stay in 
Suez. I don't much mind; these golden, dusty days 
slip by and become the past imperceptibly. 

Time is of so little account in this old country, whose 
oldness terrifies. 

Miss Kershaw comes to Egypt every winter for her 
health, it seems. I had thought Miss Kershaw was 
sound as a bell and tough as whipcord, but perhaps 
she lives with a Shadow. I shouldn't wonder ; life is 
so unexpected every way. 

She has made no suggestion about moving on, and 
I am glad, because I somehow feel, when we do, things 
will happen. 

I have no foundation for thinking so— I just feel it. 

The Flapette seems quite content." She has seen a 
good deal of the Author lately. I can't think what 
they find to talk about — but probably the subject of 
himself interests them both. When we do leave Suez 
I shall have to insist upon leaving these friends I have 
made. Grood as they are, I cannot inflict my presence 
indefinitely. But I shall not welcome loneliness; it 
won't be easy. I must have people; and now I've found 
people, lovable people, I've got to give them up. You 
don't see why I should? I suppose You wouldn't; 
You are not a bit complex. Life must be such straight- 
sailing for You. 
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I embarked on the subject to-night, awkwardly 
enough. I think from the way I put it Miss Ker- 
shaw must have imagined I am sick of the present 
arrangement. 

She screwed up her funny eyes and looked hard at 
me. 

"What in the world for?" she demanded. "What 
are you driving at, my dear girl ?" 

I could not explain further. 

"This is rank nonsense," she stated, with a kind of 
snort. 

"You told me to stick to nonsense," I said. 

She ignored the remark. 

"Do you want to be alone?" she asked. 

She looked forbidding and grim and very likeable. 

"No, I don't," I answered weakly. 

"Then why in the name of goodness should you 
go? 

All of a sudden her angular, uncompromising figure 
seemed to be standing between me and the horror of 
loneliness. 

"You're an angel," I said with a deplorable lack of 
humor ; I had lost it in a quick uprush of emotion. 

"Hardly," she returned; "I'm too utilitarian — I'd 
be the sort of angel who'd use the feathers out of her 
wings to make quill pens. . . . That's settled, then," 
she added with finality. 

So I suppose it is 



CHAPTER XXI 

IT is my birthday to-morrow, and no one but my- 
self knows the fact. 

But then I shall be thirty-four — so perhaps it is as 
well. I think when you reach thirty-four, birthdays 
should be allowed to slip by unnoticed. AH the same — 
You see, I have never "kept" a birthday. 

Thirty-four years, and I've not done an3rthing. It 
is rather a depressing thought. Looking back, they 
seem thirty-four quite blank years. 

I had not even begun to seek till I came away — ^till 
I found You and Nonsense. I don't know what You 
have to do with it, because I should think You have 
never spoken of seeking in your life, and the notion 
of seeking Space, such an intangible, absurd thing, 
must seem laughable to You. Somehow I think I 
began to seek from then, from that day in Notre Dame 
de la Garde. And Fm still seeking the thing I call 
Space for want of a better word. Sometimes I have 
a thought : that You could tell me how to set about it. 
Sometimes I think that You know. 

I said I had never kept a birthday. Well, I am 
going to keep this one, very sanely and decorously; 
I can't forget the fact that it is my thirty-fourth. I 
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am going to keep it all to myself, and to Yourself if 
You like. I'll tell You what we will do. We will 
keep my birthday like this. I shall get up before break- 
fast and go as far as I dare into the desert. I shall 
see the sun rise in the desert It will be rather a won- 
derful birthday. 

You're to give me the ability to believe implicitly 
in You just for one day. That is how we will keep it. 
You and me and nonsense, plenty of it, and the desert. 

I am rather sorry for the woman who is going to 
keep her birthday in the desert, clutching a belief that 
is slipping from her. It is a bit tragic. Never mind ; 
if it's only a melancholy sort of pleasure I can get out of 
it, I mean to extract as much as I can. 

I shall finish this book to-night. Oddly enough, I 
begin a new one on my birthday. I shall finish this 
book which I intended for a diary — for a diary ! What 
a stale, flat, and unprofitable thing it might have been ! 
I don't suppose I should ever have filled half the book ; 
I should have given up after the first few tedious 
entries. 

I hate having reached the end of my book. The 
diary would simply have been ruled pages of words 
between the black, shiny covers; instead of that. You 
are between the covers. The book has been the bridge 
over to Never- Was. I feel as though another book 
could not mean the same. This one has the beginning 
of You in it, and Notre Dame de la Garde and the 
little phantom ships . . . the next one — I have a 
feeling the next will never be filled. You may end 
in it; I have no power over You. So soon I found 
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I had no power, and You have grown away from me. 
I expect it is my fault; I can't get at You as I once 
could. 

I have been turning back and reading over my book 
to-night, a very unwise thing to do — unless one did it 
in the morning after eating ham-and-eggs. A diary 
read at night makes one disgusted or pleasantly 
miserable. 

This book has made me miserable, not pleasantly. 

It is funny to read about the voyage, the little Smiths 
and their Marconigram, and the Prawn. The Prawn, 
You will have remarked, has already faded out of this 
narrative. I quite forgot to mention the fact, he did 
it so unnoticeably. It must have been quite soon after 
the Flapette refused him. 

It is strange, reading about these people who just 
touch one's life and disappear. Do they make any 
impression upon us and we on them, I wonder? 

What is it all for? And now there is the Author. 
... I expect before I have written many pages of 
the next book he, too, will have faded out — or, being 
Desmond Dulac, disappeared with as much sudden- 
ness as he first appeared. It all seems so pointless, 
the lives that cross, or merely touch like mine and the 
people I met on the voyage. Why did I tell You about 
them, as though they were of any importance ? 

I have a feeling there is some purpose in it; that 
it is all leading up — ^perhaps, after all, I shall some 
day find what I seek, and realize the Prawn, and the 
Smiths, the baby with the plaid frock, and the woman 
with the green spectacles all had a hand in it. 
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This is the very last page of my book. A clock is 
striking, and the watchman at the strejet corner has 
let the butt of his rifle come to the ground with a thud. 

It is my birthday already. The day I am going to 
keep in my own way in the desert. 

I have been very dull and retrospective on this last 
page, but to-morrow — to-day I mean — ^I am going to 
begin the new book with a page of sheer nonsense. I 
am going to tell You all about my birthday in the 
desert. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MY birthday turned out altogether different from 
what I planned. 

To begin with, I slept late, and the sun had risen by 
the time I reached the desert — and then, I have not 
had to keep it alone. 

Everybody appeared to know about it! 

I believe I had derived quite a melancholy pleasure 
from the fact that no one knew ; I am glad I have got 
a sense of humor. 

I had just reached the "gardens," where gamoos 
and humped cattle were plowing on the 'border of 
the desert ; I was rather hot, and a little out of temper, 
because I had overslept myself and was thirty-four 
on such a morning — ^when the Author overtook me. I 
was surprised. Lately I have seen very little of him ; 
as a matter of fact, I have purposely avoided him. I 
admit I began to feel rather annoyed with the Author ; 
he had so patently cultivated me because the obvious 
thing was to cultivate the Flapette, and then dropped 
me — ^tired of me, I thought. 

I was surprised and resentful, but my surprise turned 
to astonishment when he held out a bulky package. "I 
thought I'd give you the book on your birthday," he 
said. 
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I took it without a word ; I could not think of any- 
thing to say. 

"This is your birthday, isn't it ?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

"What are you doing out here in the desert on your 
birthday ?" he said curiously. 

"I am keeping it/' I said, and began to laugh. I 
suddenly felt so sorry for myself and the desolate way 
I was keeping my birthday. 

"Alone ?" he asked. 

"Yes," I told him, and felt disloyal to You. 

"You want to be alone?" he queried, rather wist- 
fully, I thought, and glancing at the bundle which I 
had taken without a word. 

"No, I don't," I said; "I don't!" and then, "I mean 
I do — I want to be alone." 

I must have spoken passionately without knowing 
it; he looked surprised and puzzled. Suddenly, flush- 
ing, I realized I had not thanked him for his book. 

"It's very good of you," I murmured inadequately. 

He seemed a little disappointed. 

"I've written a birthday wish inside it," he said. 

With a start I realized he was giving me this manu- 
script, this which evidently had meant much to him 
once, if not now. He was giving it to me. 

"But," I stammered, "you mean me to keep it?" 

"I want you to keep it." 

"And you've written in it . . ." 

"I've written a wish for your birthday in it," he 
said. He left me standing with the bundle of manu- 
script in my hands, looking at it stupidly. 
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I sat down on the sand and opened it He wished 
that I might find what I was seeking. Just that. He 
had not signed his name. 

I liked what he had written. I had seen his face 
when he gave me the book ; he was not posing. 

This man really cared whether I found Space, per- 
haps because he had stopped seeking himself. 

I forgot all about the sunrise I had missed. It was 
so good to know some one had spent thought over my 
birthday, that I was not as desolate as I imagined. I 
forget even to wonder how Desmond Dulac discovered 
this was my birthday. That did not seem important. 
He knew. 

Before I reached the hotel I was beginning to revert 
to my previous resentment; I had been done out of 
the pleasantly melancholy birthday I planned. I had 
a feeling You were quite near when I reached the 
desert, before the Author overtook me. 

When I got back resentment grew. My lonely 
birthday had been turned into quite a conventional oc- 
casion with parcels on the table at my place, Miss Ker- 
shaw brusquely demonstrative, and the Flapette in a 
state of restless anticipation. I supposed I had un- 
wittingly mentioned my birthday; I did not remember 
it. I am ashamed to confess I regretted I could no 
longer with reason feel sorry for myself. I gave up 
all idea of keeping my own birthday and let the others 
keep it for me. 

They had planned it before I had even thought of 
any plan. They had, it seemed, planned a moonlight 
ride into the desert. 
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The Author was coming; the Flapette told me. I 
wished he were not, and felt ungrateful, for it was 
nice of him to give me his book — the book that was 
never published. I couldn't help feeling pleased he had 
given me the book ; I think my vanity was gratified be- 
cause he assumed I should appreciate such a gift. The 
Flapette did not know lie had sought and stopped seek- 
ing. 

But might he not have told her also ? I didn't think 
he had — only, they had been so much together. The 
Flapette could not understand. 

The Author arrived on a big, gaunt white donkey 
with a blue necklace and a vicious temper. The 
donkey-boy uttered his hoarse "Ha-a-aht" and we set 
out. 

A few minutes took us beyond the town and a 
domed ShiekWs tomb ; the sudden muffling of the clat- 
tering little hooves told us we had reached the fringe 
of the desert. 

I lost all count of time. The wonder of it — the moon 
a little past the full, but a dreamy softness in the atmos- 
phere so that the vast stretches of sand seemed to melt 
into the moon-pale sky with its white star-dust, the 
sky into the phantom hills. The sand looked rose in 
that misty radiance, rolling for miles. I felt I must 
ride away and away into the desert, into the heart of 
the night and the great brooding silence there. . . . 
Surely I was finding Space at last? 

The Author's big white donkey pressed alongside my 
little black one. My foot was crushed against his 
stirrup. The two donkeys had dropped behind. Don- 
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keys are exasperating creatures: they oblige you to 
ride with a person whether you will or not. 

"I hoped you would be pleased to have the book," 
Desmond Dulac said, keeping his donkey close to mine. 

"I was. Only — I was rather surprised!" 

"Surprised? Why?" 

I wouldn't tell him I had begun to think he'd for- 
gotten about the book ; that was as good as tdling him 
I had not forgotten. 

I said : 

"Had you presented me with — sl lotus bud, let's say, 
it would have been more like you " 

"More like Desmond Dulac," he corrected. The way 
he tried to disclaim identity with Desmond Dulac irri- 
tated me. 

"It's all the same," I said. 

He spoke roughly. "Can't you get that out of your 
head?" 

"No, I can't." 

"I'm sorry you can't," he replied, in such an odd 
tone I looked up at him. I could tell nothing from 
his face; it was the same mask behind which he smiled 
at a wondering public. 

But I knew he was not smiling now ; there was some- 
thing sinister about his calm; only the long red lock 
shook with the donkey's violent action. I began to be 
afraid; I said anything to rouse him. 

"I can breathe out here. ... I could go on riding 
forever !" 

I felt he turned his narrowed eyes ; he seemed won- 
dering about me, and I didn't want him to wonder. 
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I wished I had said something else. I wished the other 
donkeys would overtake us, or that mine would get 
ahead of his. 

There was silence between us full of the clashing of 
silver coins on the donkeys. Then : 

"You really love this desolate wilderness?'' he asked. 

"Haven't I told you I could ride on and on? . . ." 
I felt safe again. 

"How splendidly surprising you are!" he said. I 
thought unconsciously he had assumed the pose. It 
was said in the Desmond Dulac manner. Because 
I thought he was posing I only laughed. 

"There's something mysterious about you — ^and yet 
you're not quite a woman — I don't know why you are 
not, but you've such a desire for clear air and wide 
clean spaces. For desolate things. ..." 

I felt he understood dimly. In that mood, intoxi- 
cated with the sense of limitless breathing-space, I 
wanted to share my sensations. I welcomed his un- 
derstanding. 

I said, "You don't know the appeal it makes. I just 
want to breathe it. ... I don't want to be or know 
anything else, to be conscious of anything." 

"I wonder if you are a woman," he answered whim- 
sically, half to himself, "or only a desert-thing? . . . 
Are you human, I wonder?" 

"I'm very human," I said nervously, and tried to 
laugh. I was urging my donkey forward. 

"There's something very cold in you. I can't get 
beyond it. ... I fed I've never spoken to yourself — 
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only had glimpses of you. I want to speak to your- 
self," he said. 

I heard the woman on the black donkey whisper, 
"What do you want to say?" and I wondered why she 
asked. While I listened for the man's reply a sudden 
howl tore the night's stillness across and across. 

The donkeys stopped dead, pressing against one an- 
other, trembling-— or was I trembling? And then I 
knew the Author had laid a hand on my arm. 

"It's only a jackal," he was saying. "You're not 
afraid?" 

I was not afraid of the jackal, but I was afraid of 
all sorts of things, terrifying, formless things; and — 
I've got to tell You — ^I was afraid of myself. I had 
shut my eyes so I should not see what that foreboding 
was ; I could not shut them any longer. When I felt 
the Author's hand warm through my sleeve I knew — 
and I knew what he had wanted to tell the woman. 

I don't know how to write this, but I can't keep it 
from You — I wanted to hear him say it. And I don't 
care for Desmond Dulac . . . only, I might have cared. 
I hate to write it — I might have cared if You had never 
been. 

Loneliness was being taken right out of my life, I 
was being offered much — and I couldn't take it. Be- 
cause of You I thrust it from me. I didn't care, but 
I know I might have cared. 

You, whom I have invented, kept me from seizing 
the good that was coming. ... I am not going to 
keep anything back; I bitterly resented You because 
You would not let me take — ^because You consigned 
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me to loneliness. The fact of You caused me to ac- 
cept loneliness when I was offered so much. ... I 
wanted to hear Desmond Dulac say it, but because of 
You I would not let him. I urged my donkey wildly. 
The Author did not follow me. I found I was alone, 
riding away into the moonlight and the wide, sad, 
glorious desert. 

Stillness brooded save for the jingle of coins on the 
donkeys, their muffled steps, and the quick breath of 
the Arab running behind. 

Suddenly You seemed very real. I just knew that 
You Were. And because of it I must thrust from me 
all the good which was coming. ... I had left the 
Author behind, but I knew some time he would tell 
me this thing I desired to hear and must not hear. 
Some time he would tell me ; should I be able to stand 
out again? You were not merely keeping me from 
taking; You wouldn't let me give. 

There was a sort of track along which my donkey 
dashed; it is futile to attempt to guide a donkey. I 
heard the others coming up behind me. They were 
talking; I heard the Flapette laugh at something the 
Author said — and I remembered her suddenly. 

I allowed my donkey to keep a little ahead till I 
felt I had my voice under control, and then I let the 
others overtake me. 

Presently I gave up trying to feel bitter toward You. 
I believed in You. 

Have I not found You lately because my belief has 
been slipping from me ? Last night I believed in You, 
and so You were with me in the desert. 
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Sometimes we galloped; I forgot the violence of 
the motion in the delight of galloping through the dust 
and the moonlight over those pale, endless stretches of 
sand, with the Arab's hoarse, peculiar cry growing 
faint. Here and there were little dips and valleys with 
the stark, bleached skeletons of camels gleaming. The 
desert sand cried up to me. I can't convey the beauty 
of it — ^more than beauty, something else which is in 
these Eastern nights, in the desert itself, something 
that sinks right down into your being. I was only con- 
scious of the desert and of You. 

We came back a different way through fields, 
plowed at this season; great clumps of palms grow 
there and feathery bamboo which look unreal by night. 
Palm trees seem to dream in the moonlight; there is 
something supremely peaceful about palms, wonderful 
and very still. I have seen women with that stillness 
in their faces. 

The track wound between sleeping fields and dream- 
ing palms and over little wooden bridges where water 
held the stars. And so we came home through an Arab 
village, queer, crumbling mud-houses, built anywhere 
and anyhow — some mere huts thatched with palm 
branches or doura stalks — ^mostly dark and silent. Here 
and there a swinging lantern shed a yellow glow in 
front of a little cafe where men were playing tric-a-trac 
and smoking opium ; glittering eyes stared curiously. 

It was so silent, so old, utterly Eastern; we might 
have been living centuries ago. We rode at a sudden 
gallop out of the past and the shadows into the present 
— and electric light. 

Belief in You slipped from me. 
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{HAVE begun writing a book — simply because I 
feel so restless I must have something to occupy 
my thoughts. 

I know I could never write a book worth publish- 
ing ; but, as Desmond Dulac said, does that matter ? I 
don't think it does. Not for me. 

My book is not getting on very fast. The truth is 
I can't keep You outside it, somehow, and it is not a 
book about You: it hasn't any bearing upon You at 
all. So when I find You thrusting Yourself quietly 
into it I have to tear up whole sheets and begin again. 
The curious thing is that I don't really believe in You ; 
since the night when You were just a fact I could not 
doubt, my belief in You has been slipping from me 
again — ^and yet I can't keep You out of my book. I 
try to disguise You. I hook a beard over your ears or 
impute ulterior motives to your actions — ^but I recog- 
nize You all the time. 

I don't believe in You. I have nothing left but the 
bleak knowledge of what I have sacrificed for an empty 
idea. Yet if I had to face the same thing again — 
though I am convinced You have never been anything 
save an abstraction — I should keep from me with both 
hands the good that was coming. . . . 

174 
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I don't think I shall ever meet any one, having 
known You, for whom I could care, though I created 
You. I suppose many women cling to exaggerated 
ideals which prevent them from seizing reality. But 
You are not my ideal. You are not in the least an 
ideal person; that's so curious. 

I have not told the Author about my book, though 
I never should have dreamed of writing it but for him. 
I felt I could not tell him about it ; it seems like asking 
his understanding under false pretences. I don't want 
to see more of him than I can help — ^just yet, anyhow. 

Everything I had built up painfully, all the nonsense 
part of my life, has crumbled into dust. Dust is gilded 
and wonderful, but it can blind and choke. Just now 
I cannot see for the dust which has risen from the thing 
I'd built out of nonsense . . . perhaps after a time it 
will settle and I shall see to go on again; but it is a 
little dreary, that going on again. I wonder if many 
lives mean just "going on again?" 

It is Bairam, and the natives are flocking to the 
fair-gjound on the fringe of the desert, where round- 
abouts and swing-boats have been erected, and gaudy 
stalls. There is an air of festival abroad; Bairam is 
one of the chief Mohammedan religious festivals. 

I look out all day on a street thronged with natives 
in brilliant galdbieh, gorgeous kuftan and cufia, mak- 
ing their way on foot or on donkeys to the fair-ground. 
Most of the small children are decked out in impossible 
European clothes, crude colors disagreeably contrasting 
with the exquisite native dyes. The little girls are 
hideous in cheap jewelry and tortured hair. It is a 
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pity. To me any innovation, for better or worse, seems 
regrettable in this old, changeless East. Yet despite the 
advent of electric light and forms of modern civiliza- 
tion, the native remains essentially unchanged: his 
patient, fatalistic outlook has not altered, the outlook 
which is summed up in the expression "M'alaishe/^ 
This is an expression I have made my own; it is so 
comprehensive. There could not be a word which 
better sums up the attitude of the East. 

M'alaishe. It means infinitely more than "No mat- 
ter" or "Never mind" ; we cannot approach it in Eng- 
lish. It is a gigantic shrug in a word. You hear it 
all day long on every side. 

I am not m'alaishe enough; that's what is the matter 
with me. I am going to cultivate the condition from 
now onward. It is a most comfortable doctrine. 

Miss Kershaw and I have been for a walk along 
the Dock road and have had a talk which has set me 
thinking. I want to tell You about it. I have got 
into the habit of writing things down, though belief 
in You has almost died. I write "almost," because 
even now I have an absurd suspicion that but for the 
dust in my eyes I should find You again. 

There was a south wind blowing, and the evening 
was warm and rather humid. I felt oppressed; I 
can't bear warm dampness. But the moon was glori- 
ous. (I only tell You of the moonlight nights as a 
rule because they are so wonderful. Whenever there 
is a moon there is moonlight here; in England you 
miss out moons altogether.) 

Across the Gulf was a broad stream of shimmer- 
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ing moonlight, trembling iridescent color; the moun- 
tains pulsed rose through the dusk. I can never hope 
to describe this; how the colors are visible, how they 
live after dusk has fallen. In Egypt nothing seems 
impossible. 

I was thinking of what I have been told: the 
longer you stay out here the less able are you to stand 
the climate; you don't grow used to it; it saps your 
strength. But is it the climate or Egypt's self ? 

Egypt demands so much — no, not demands, takes 
from you relentlessly. I have found that. To me 
Egypt is not as I've read, savage and passionate; it 
is not these, because it is so aloof, so remote — imper- 
sonal. 

It seems to me passionless, but not the less piti- 
less ; unheeding, it takes from you day by day. 

Egypt is not fierce, has no pity. It is too old and 
vast for any human attribute. It is just relentless, the 
calm relentlessness which belongs to Time and Death 
and all the biggest things. 

Thoughts were crowding upon me when Miss Ker- 
shaw, who had been unusually silent, said, "You don't 
know any Yorkshire people, do you?" 

I could not recollect any at the moment. 

"No," I replied. "And I've never been drawn to 
them — ^until I met you. Oh, and that old doctor, 
the ship's doctor — ^wasn't he Yorkshire? I liked 
him." 

"I've heard from a Yorkshireman to-day," she said. 

"Ah ..." I murmured. Her tone so lacked ex- 
pression I had no idea till I looked at her face that 
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the fact was significant, that she was telling me any- 
thing of interest. 

Her eyes had a disturbed look, I thought she was 
worried; she certainly has been worried lately, and 
I believed it was on my account, because she sus- 
pected the Shadow. But I begin to think this which 
has troubled her was in no way connected with me. 

"It's an old friend of mine," Miss Kershaw went 
on. I was not sufficiently interested to ask his name, 
and later when I began to feel slightly curious Miss 
Kershaw's manner prevented me. 

I've known him a long time," said Miss Kershaw. 

Tes," I replied, trying to throw understanding 
into the word. I had not the least idea what she was 
trying to talk about ; it seemed to have nothing to do 
with me in any case. Then, with one of those rare 
flashes of insight which come occasionally to quite 
ordinary people, I thought I understood. Could this 
be the man who had no nonsense? 

That accounted for her way of referring to him. 
She was obviously trying to tell me something about 
him, something which seemed difficult. 

"Tell me something about him," I said; "I am in- 
terested. I have quite a leaning towards Yorkshire 
folk since I met you." 

"I don't know that there's much to tell," she an- 
swered, almost, I thought, suspiciously ; Miss Kershaw 
is extremely cautious. I began to be convinced my 
premise was correct. Miss Kershaw wanted to talk 
about this man, she wanted me to question her, but she 
resented the questions when I put them. 
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"Tell me about him," I said again, trying to display 
just enough interest and no more. 

"How — ^tell you about him?" 

"Well, what is he like, for instance?" I was quite 
curious to know : I thought he would be shortish and 
reddish, and a judge of horse-flesh. 

Miss Kershaw mistook my question. 

"He's not over easy to get on with — he's that sort," 
she said. I had not imagined him that sort ; I thought 
if he hadn't any nonsense he would be hearty and bluff. 
They had been good pals, she told me. But perhaps 
she meant strangers would find him difficult ; I suspect- 
ed she was glad of this — I have felt like that about 
You. I don't suppose strangers would have taken 
to You, You know. You are not — I mean, You 
wouldn't have been — at all a popular person. 

I said: 

"You can get on with him all right, but he takes a 
lot of knowing?" She looked at me narrowly, with 
that hint of suspicion — or was it caution ? — ^in the way 
she closed her lips. 

"That's it," she answered. "He's apt to get mis- 
understood ; he doesn't make many friends — acquaint- 
ances, anyway. I know him better than anyone, prob- 
ably"; her voice changed, a subtle softening. We 
all believe that, I thought. 

"But it's saying precious little," she continued. 
"He is very hard to know." 

I felt sure by something in her voice, something 
which did not appear in her face, this man meant 
more to her than she would admit. And I wanted 
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to think so; I began to make unlikely surmises as to 
why he had written. She never told me whether he 
married the girl with more nonsense than most. Was 
he writing after years of silence to say she was dead ? 
That kind of thing did not happen outside books, 
I thought; but my curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 
More than that: I felt an inexplicable desire to hear 
more about this man. Had I examined my curiosity 
I should have found it had no connection with my 
affection for Miss Kershaw. I just wanted to know 
more : I was merely aware of the fact ; I could not have 
supplied a reason. 

"He sounds nice," I said ; not because I thought so, 
but because I wished her to tell me more — it must 
surely be the man who had no nonsense? 

"He's all right," Miss Kershaw returned shortly; 
but from her that meant much, and the way she said 
it meant more. 

"I think I should like him," I remarked. I didn't ; 
how could I when I knew next to nothing about 
him? 

"I doubt if you would," she said. I thought there 
was a hint of defiance in her voice. 

Why shouldn't I?" 

Well, he doesn't go out of his way to make strang- 
ers like him. There's no nonsense of that kind about 
him." 

I began to feel sure this was the man. 

Yet that did not wholly account for my curiosity. 
'He spares words," Miss Kershaw said. 
'But I get on rather well with silent men," I re- 
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joined, and then remembered You were the only silent 
man I knew, and laughed. 

**Do you?" she answered, not allowing the sus- 
picion in her eyes to tinge her voice. But I detected it. 

"You said there wasn't any nonsense about him," 
I began ; I felt certain I was right, and wanted to make 
her admit it if I could. To my surprise, she said, *1 
don't know. It's difficult to tell with a man — like 
that. There may and there mayn't be. I sometimes 
think " 

"Yes?" 

"I sometimes think perhaps there is — perhaps there 
has been all along." Her rasping voice was wistful. 
She was thinking of the girl who had more nonsense 
than most. I felt I hated that girl. 

"You haven't told me," I said, "what he is like." 

"I've tried to," she answered. 

"I mean his looks?" 

I thought she was a little contemptuous of this ques- 
tion. She did not seem in a hurry to answer ; perhaps, 
after all, he was stoutish. 

"Oh," she muttered, "I see." She was silent a mo- 
ment. "He's big — very. And fairish." Well, big 
and fair might mean stout and red ; it all depends how 
one looks at it. I resented, the fact that he was a big 
fair man like You. How strange ! — You are big and 
light-haired, and I am quite certain I started out with 
the idea of making You big and dark. But You have 
been so quietly independent from the first. It came 
to me as a surprise when Miss Kershaw said that — 
to find how I had pictured You unconsciously. 

"Oh," I said, "I thought so; somehow," 
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"Did you?" she replied. "I don't know why I 
spoke about having had a letter " 

"It was nice of you to tell me. I am interested " 

"Oh, as to nice, that had nothing to do with it," 
she retorted in her brusque manner. "You don't find 
me saying things for the sake of being nice, as a rule, 
do you ? I am afraid I don't It isn't my way. But 
I like you," — I knew she meant much by that grudging 
admission, — "I like you, and I was worried; that's 
about it." 

"You felt you'd like to talk of it a little?" 

"Well, no. I don't think I meant to; I don't quite 
know what made me. It's not my way to talk about 
the things that worry me ; never was. Can't see what 
possible use it is. And we spare our words in York- 
shire, though we can 'talk for a terrible span' when 
we get going. No, I don't know what made me. I've 
never held with impulse. I have often told you there's 
no nonsense about me, haven't I? I think I've been 
and caught it off you — it's contagious, is nonsense." 

"Yes," I said. 

"I find" — there was a slight pause with an audible 
breath in it — "I don't know as much about him as I 
thought, and I was never under the delusion I knew 
much." 

Isn't it odd when you find that about people?" 

'You've found that." It was a statement. Her 
eyes searched. 

"Yes." I laughed again, the short laugh I suspect 
must be harsh. I had been thinking of You; it is 
extraordinary how one succumbs to habit. 

"Then you know what it's like ?" She checked an 
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indrawn breath before it had time to sound a sigh. 
"You feel a bit at sea when you find it out, eh ?" 

There was a short, uncomfortable silence, the sort 
of silence one or other breaks by clearing the throat 
rather loudly. Miss Kershaw did. I don't know why, 
I suddenly said, "Fm so sorry — ^very sorry." 

I rebelled fiercely against the portion fate had thrust 
upon Miss Kershaw. Fate was doing the same for 
me; perhaps that added to my indignation; I won't 
say it didn't. 

"I don't know what you're talking about," Miss Ker- 
shaw remarked. 

I thought she said this because the talk had taken 
an emotional shade. I was sure she knew why I was 
sorry. 

"He was there at Tilbury when we sailed," she 
stated in a disconnected way. "He turned up. Never 
knew he was coming. It wasn't a bit like him. He 
just watched us leave dock. Never made a sign. 
Couldn't make out why he came .• . . but he's a rum 
sort. ... Don't suppose you saw him ?" 

"No, how could I?" I said quietly. The sound of 
my voice deafened me, and there was a blinding light 
beating in my brain. It was so bright I turned dizzy. 
And then darkness came. When I could see Miss Ker- 
shaw again my voice was still going on saying, "No, 
how could I?" I had not reached the end of the 
sentence. Miss Kershaw was clutching my arm. 

"What's the matter?" she rasped. 

I had not the slightest idea anything was the mat- 
ter, only I supposed the Shadow must have come a 
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little closer. I couldn't account for it in any other 
way. I had been talking to Miss Kershaw about — 
what? She was telling me of the man who hadn't 
nonsense; yes, of course — and then blackness. There 
was no reason for it but the Shadow. I must have 
stood too long, I was horribly tired; that was it; the 
Shadow must have crept very near. 

Miss Kershaw said sharply, "What is it?" I won- 
dered vaguely if she saw. 

"It's the Shadow, I expect," I answered, weary. I 
suppose it was. It must have been. There is no 
other explanation ; and I have known the Shadow has 
drawn close. Only terror tells me that it was not the 
Shadow. The thing it was is just behind the darkness, 
so that I can almost grasp it — making me dizzy. 

If it wasn't the Shadow, what was it? . . . 



CHAPTER XXIV 

LAST night I felt too shaken by what happened to 
write at all; I still feel shaken. 

The Author had arranged a picnic up the Sweet 
Water Canal. It was astonishing of the Author to 
arrange anything. The Flapette told me she asked 
him — I couldn't see that explained it, but she seemed 
to think it did. 

"He says up there his soul communes with large 
silences." The Flapette looked shamefaced and a little 
proud. I recollected what he had said about solid 
comforts, and smiled; evidently the Author only dis- 
cards his pose with me. I felt rather gratified. 

*^Mashi/'* Our native boat glided into midstream, 
and old Ahd-es-Sadak took his place at the tiller. It 
was a big unwieldy boat with the high prow that gives 
me the same leaping pleasure as a wave. 

The boat is pulled, when there is not sufficient wind, 
by a donkey attached to a long rope ; an Arab boy rides 
the donkey on the tow-path. 

Nothing could be more restful than the slow glid- 
ing of the boat, with palms and eucalyptus and sedges 
reflected in the water, and on either bank herds of 
goats and long-eared sheep browsing among the coarse 
tufts of helfa grass — here and there Bedouins grouped 

♦"She moves r' 
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and a blue smoke spiral rising. Men were wading 
knee-deep, washing vegetables in wooden crates. There 
passed a great tibben boat with black Nubian women 
squatting amongst the straw ; the reflection as distinct 
and vivid as the actual boat, drifting between the banks 
with their feathery white sedges. 

The absolute peace was satisfying; the smell of 
"gardens" and sedges and the desert Kingfishers 
darted jewel-bright before us, pelicans rose slowly, 
and once a stork passed overhead. Sometimes a vil- 
lage Sheikh would greet us with "Salaam alekom"* or 
''Allah salimah/'f 

At the Coastguard station Desmond Dulac made fast 
the ferry, sublimely ignoring the likelihood of any- 
one wishing to cross. A fellah in white cufia and blue 
galabieh appeared, leading two tired-looking oxen. He 
gave the customary greeting, '^Said" which the Author 
returned quietly, making no attempt to loose the ferry. 
I thought the old man would show anger. He merely 
sank down on his heels and began gnawing a piece of 
sugar-cane, from time to time spitting out the fiber con- 
tentedly. With the infinite patience of the East he 
was going to wait till we should allow him to cross. 
The Author would have made him wait had I not pro- 
tested. 

But my protest caused no change in the man; he 
was not moved. 

''Katter Kherak," he said — "May your prosperity be 
increased," simply the equivalent of our "Thank you." 
He crossed the ferry without a backward glance or 

♦ "Peace to you all." t "God bless you." 
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sign of curiosity. He accepted the good with the ill; 
he belonged to the fellaheen. 

The Flapette was very silent, and Desmond Dulac 
silent, in a conspicuous way — a silence which makes 
people wonder at the thoughts behind the mask. Miss 
Kershaw was silent too; she is never talkative. I 
was glad no one spoke, because sometimes there 
shouldn't be speech. 

The canal stretched to meet the sky; over the sky 
hung a great cloud neither rose nor violet — ^hung and 
was reflected in the pearly, shining water. Above this 
cloud the sky was maize, pale, elusive. Each side of 
the canal sloped sandy banks and sedges stood massed 
and dark, only the feathery heads catching the light, 
holding it ; water and sky were so dream-pale they met 
and mingled. 

Dusk was falling swiftly and silent when there came 
the sudden splash of a camel entering the water. A 
Coastguard was crossing to the station. The camel 
rose up on the further side, looming mysterious. A 
giant Soudanese sat cross-legged on the high, peaked 
saddle. When he cast off his khaki, and in his short 
white tunic stood silhouetted against the sky, his size 
was incredible. 

"What are you thinking about it all, I wonder?" 
said the Author suddenly. 

"Fm not thinking, I'm just feeling." 

"Pale priestess . . ." he said. 

I turned upon him. "I hate your pose !" 

"I know," he answered. 

"Then why " 
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**It's difficult to remember always," he replied 
naively ; and my sense of humor reasserted itself. 

"I suppose it is," I said ; I liked the man better for 
his candor. He did not mean to pose; he could not 
remember always. That was all. 

"Do you like this eerie sort of stillness?" he asked 
curiously. 

"Yes. I want to be part of it . , . don't let's talk," 
I pleaded. 

"That chap with the smell of burnt heather or what- 
ever it was — wouldn't he talk?" 

"No," I said; and then realized I had made an ad- 
mission which was misleading. But it might be just as 
well to mislead the Author. 

"No," I repeated, "he wouldn't." 

The Author was very silent, perhaps because I had 
accused him of talking too much. Somehow it was 
disturbing; I could not enjoy the silence any more. 

"Go and talk to the Flapette," I said. "She's bored. 
Go and be amusing." 

"I don't feel amusing," he grimly returned; but to 
my surprise he slipped along into the stern and sat 
down by the Flapette among the cushions. 

Going home I forgot all about the Author. I thought 
I was dreaming it; the boat slipping so noiselessly 
through moonlight and moonlit water. 

When we started the sky glowed arid all the palms 
were warmly dark. Gradually the moon took the color 
from the sky ; the water was a long track of silver with 
great curving ripples as the boat moved, ripples that 
just stirred hushed sedges on either side; not a sound 
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save the bubbling frogs and the crickets, or desolate 
howling of pariah dogs when we glided by some Arab 
village — the swish and rustle and whisper of feathery 
reeds bending and springing up as the tow-rope passed 
over them. The whole sky was pale with moonlight, 
air and water were part of the moonlight; the great 
boat some dream-thing in a dream. There is a thrill 
in the almost breathless Eastern night; the very still- 
ness beats, vibrating. 

The delicate radiance of moonlight through still, 
feathery reeds is like silence made visible. 

"I suppose you believe in him?" said the Author. 
Without a sound he had joined me, and spoke as 
though our talk had not been interrupted. 

Painfully I brought my thoughts to bear upon his 
question. He repeated it : "I suppose you believe in 
him?" 

I remembered, and suddenly I was bitter. I laughed, 
and my laugh sounded loud in the pale moon- 
stillness. 

"BeHeve in him?" I said. "I've never believed in 
him !" 

"I'm sorry," the Author answered, "and I'm glad 
too. I'm just human, you see." 

"I'm human too . . ." I said helplessly; and then, 
"Why couldn't you let me have to-night? Why have 
you spoiled it?" Resentment against fate became re- 
sentment against the Author. 

"Do you believe in me — not Desmond Dulac but me 
— more than you did?" he asked quietly. 

Why did You not thrust yourself between ? It was 
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then I needed You. I could see nothing but Desmond 
Dulac looming darkly above me ; his bulk blocked out 
the moonlight, he seemed gigantic as the Coastguard 
had done. He was waiting. I listened to the frogs 
bubbling, and the crickets. 

"I think I do believe in you . . ." the woman said, 
crouching where the shadow fell. 

Quite suddenly, from the water's edge, came long- 
drawn groans. I felt my face growing stiff and my 
body cold. The groans went on and on, unmistakably 
human. The donkey had stopped dead; Abdullah was 
shaking, and inarticulate. 

The boat had passed them with her own weigh, and 
the tow-rope was hopelessly entangled. Abd-es-Sadak 
groaned at the tiller with sheer terror, turning the stem 
hastily into the opposite bank ; he was the first to break 
the silence that held us all. 

"It was no Son of Adam," he declared, with chat- 
tering teeth, "but some afreet/'* 

I was ready to believe it was a spirit, good or evil ; 
I feared an Arab had been attacked and left for dead 
among the reeds. . . . The Flapette feared this too. 
"Will they — bring the body on board ?" she whispered. 
The silence seemed endless, made hideous by moans 
and horrid pauses worse than sound. 

Then the Author gave a sharp order. He was going 
to land. 

"Oh, he mustn't, he mustn't!" the Flapette whis- 
pered ; but I felt she wanted him to go. I didn't look 
at her eyes. 

♦Evil spirit. 
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"Of course he must," I said harshly. **Help may be 
needed. '* 

There was a soft hiss and rustle as the boat slid 
among reeds. The Author told Abd-es-Sadak to keep 
her there, and leaped ashore. 

Instantly there were two figures instead of one, and 
they swayed on the bank. A man had sprung upon the 
Author as he stepped from the boat. 

"It's a mad hasheesh," Miss Kershaw said. "They're 
dangerous . . . I'm going." 

We held her arms though she shook us roughly. 

The groans ceased, but the man began to utter sav- 
age, horrible sounds in his throat, sounds that were not 
human. He seemed immense ... his arms were 
locked about the Author. 

The Flapette was sobbing, angry, dry sobs ; she was 
not terrified, excitement gripped her. I don't think 
she knew she was sobbing. 

We shouted for help ; we shouted to Desmond Dulac 
to leap back into the boat. We could hear his long, 
tearing breaths, the guttural noises the Arab made; 
the scutter of sand and the faint splash of sand fall- 
ing in the water. The horrible struggle went on and 
on in the white moonlight. 

A part of me which was not watching distressfully 
wondered how I should feel had this been You and 
not Desmond Dulac. . . . 

A bright streak passed across our strained eyes — 
the Flapette loosed her hold of Miss Kershaw, strug- 
gling to leap ashore, whispering broken sentences. 

Then there were dark figures running swiftly; and 
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shouts. Help was coming. The Author made a queer 
uncertain noise that was something like a laugh, but 
ended in a horrid bubbling; his arms went up and he 
slipped backward through the reeds. . . . 

The Flapette leaned over and clutched. I leaned 
over and clutched. We dragged him in amongst us. 

Abd-eS'Sadak cowered, moaning. 

On the bank a crowd was overpowering the man, 
who leaped and gibbered. He struggled savagely. 

The Author lay in the bottom of the boat, his clothes 
heavy with water which ran darkly over the boards. 
The red lock was hanging wet and limp over his eyes ; 
his eyes were half shut, and this made him horrible. 
They opened suddenly. 

" The first of those who are in the West,' " he said 
distinctly, and I knew he quoted ; I found myself sus- 
pecting him of pose — it was hateful of me. Then he 
swore with the same distinctness ; his hand was pluck- 
ing at his sodden coat. The Flapette knelt down and 
began to pull it from his shoulder ... he shivered 
with pain. She thrust us away, using both hands. 
"There's blood," she said in a voice from which all 
the color had drained. Very old people speak like that. 
It was somehow piteous. I knew she could not stand 
the sight of blood, it sickened her. I tried to push 
her aside. "Not you, Flapette," I said; "you mustn't 
do it." 

She peeled the coat away where it was black and 
damp; the blood was soaking through, "Flapette." I 
remonstrated. She shook herself free. Miss Kershaw 
made no attempt to interfere ; she was watching with 
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a curious expression- "She's all right. She's capable 
enough," she said harshly. "Leave her alone — I'll help 
stanch the blood." She turned to the old Arab at the 
tiller and gave him a sharp command, shaking his shoul- 
ders. She shouted to Abdullah on the bank, and the 
great boat began to move. 

Miss Kershaw and the Flapette together stanched 
the blood; I could see beads of moisture standing on 
the Flapette's lip and brow. I sat apart; I did noth- 
ing- There seemed nothing I could do. 

The dream which lapped us round was shattered, the 
stillness made up of sweet, sad scents and little night 
sounds, full of mystery and forget fulness. This that 
had happened was hideous. 

The Author lay, his eyes half shut showing the 
whites below heavy lids. From time to time he shiv- 
ered and sighed a little. The boat moved with cruel 
slowness. 

"He'll be all right. It's only his shoulder," Miss 
Kershaw said once, addressing the Flapette. 

As we came to the landing-place and saw our 
Arbaghi waiting, the Author stirred and half raised 
himself. 

"You do believe in me?" he asked. 

I saw the Flapette lean down, and her lips were 
moving. 

I think the Author was right when he said there was 
something cold in me ; I was watching it all, coldly de- 
tached — I only knew I was very tired. During the 
struggle I had been so strung with the horror and sud- 
denness I felt my brain would snap. But Desmond 
Dulac was wounded, and I was just tired. 
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I am sure he was right about the strain of coldness. 
I think I'm hard. 

When he saw the Flapette leaning over him his 
mouth began to twitch cynically. "This will be in the 
papers to-morrow," he said. "It will serve to keep me 
in the public eye!" He tried to laugh, bitterly. I 
warmed a little then because I felt bitter too. He went 
on and on till the blood came again. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE Author's wound is not dangerous, hardly seri- 
ous. He has been moved to a couch. Miss Ker- 
shaw insisted he should be brought here so she might 
look after him. She never liked Desmond Dulac, but 
since he was wounded she has changed towards him. 
Some women are like that: as soon as a man is ren- 
dered helpless they can't help liking him better. I 
should not have thought Miss Kershaw would be like 
that, she is so rough and brusque. But this trait has 
come out since the Author was damaged ; because he is 
damaged she no longer dislikes him. It is hopelessly 
illogical of course — and rather lovable, don't You 
think? Now, I feel no different towards the Author 
because he has a wound in his shoulder. I can't help it ; 
I don't. Something must have been left out. I warm 
to him most when he is bitter, because I am bitter too. 
But just now he is thoroughly enjoying the solid com- 
forts lavished upon him, and he poses all day. He poses 
when I am with him, almost defiantly ; his position gives 
scope for pose. The guise of illustrious invalid is 
leffective. I must be cold or something to feel like 
this about it, mustn't I ? I hate it in myself, but I cannot 
pretend to You. What am I saying? I cannot pre- 
tend to this book, I mean. I've never kept anything 
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from You — from it, that is. Do I lack something? 
The Author said I was different from most women; 
I don't like being different, but I think I am. Dust 
and desolate things cry out to me, things that don't 
appeal to other women. What is it? Why am I dif- 
ferent? The Author felt it, but he did not mind; I 
suppose I should write "does not mind," only — I don't 
know. . . . He wanted to get beyond the coldness 
he found in me, but I would not let him. I can- 
not let him. He might have brought spaciousness into 
my life ; at the back of the artificiality, at the back of 
the pose, is a man (I have read the book he wrote 
before he stopped seeking) — quite an ordinary man, 
none the worse for that. 

There are so few people who really count, just three 
or four : the others are shadowy, sketched in as minor 
characters in a book; they have no meaning, they are 
only a background for the few people who stand out. 
Have You noticed it? — the parson, the lady of the 
green glasses, and the Prawn. But the others, the few, 
seem to matter so much; their significance is dispro- 
portionate. Does it mean that I lack something? 

I wish I were altogether ordinary or altogether "dif- 
ferent." It would simplify things. But you can't sim- 
plify a thing when it's a woman. 

The Author knows I have begun writing a book. I 
did not mean him to know, but he guesses; I never 
mean to tell him anything. He asked me what I thought 
of his book, the book he gave me on my birthday. I 
had never mentioned it again; I did not know what 
to say — not because I hadn't anything to say, but be- 
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cause I had rather a lot. I think he was hurt, or his 
vanity was hurt. 

As usual the question came unexpectedly, though I 
have warned him I am tired of his surprising proclivi- 
ties. It is habit, I suppose. "What do you think of 
it?'' he said; "or haven't you read it?" 

"I have read it . . .'' I could not get any farther. 

**And that's all you've got to say?" His voice was 
pained; pain seemed to struggle with mockery in his 
narrowed eyes. 

"It's just hopelessly ordinary?" he said, wincing; 
he put a hand to his shoulder as though the physical 
hurt made him wince. I think that book must have 
meant much to him when he wrote it — and it was so 
ordinary; what he said was true. My eyes grew hot. 
I had never seen the man who was a success in a 
pathetic light. 

"Well, isn't it?" he asked remorselessly. By my 
continued silence I had admitted it ; there was no use 
in denial. 

"Yes," I said ; "it is quite an ordinary book." 

He laughed without much mirth. "I thought you 
would think so." After a pause: "I hoped you'd say 
so. You are like that. Sometimes you answer like a 
blunt boy. There's " 

I checked him. "Don't say there's no nonsense 
about me!" I pleaded, so earnestly that I began to 
laugh and he laughed too; the sound had more mirth 
in it. 

"I nearly said it," he confessed ruefully. "I don't 
know what I was thinking of — but you're so puzzling. 
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There are so many of you ; I suppose that's it. I don't 
know what I w^s thinking about — ^because it is the non- 
sense which makes you mysterious, I believe." 

A short silence fell that seemed long. 

"I put so much of myself into the book . . ." 
he said, "and it is so ordinary. You would not think 
I'd put anything into it but mere pen-driving, would 
you?" 

He was making it easier for me now. "I think I 
would," I answered. 

"What makes you say so?" 

"What you left unsaid, not what you said . . . 
I think you had that same gift then." 

"But the public can't read what isn't written; the 
public wants it all in italics. I ought to know. I'm a 
big success, remember." 

"The public can't read what is not written; no, 
but " 



"You mean you- 
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"I mean I think your book is rather splendid." 

"Splendidly ordinary?" The tone was harsh. 

"Yes," I said, "I think that just expresses what I 
mean." 

A subtle change came over his face. "The public 
doesn't want splendid ordinary books," he answered. 
"The public wants highly colored extraordinary " 

"The public!" I retorted. "You always harp on 
the public " 

"You forget it's the public which has made me what 
I am. I've got to be grateful." His voice was grim. 
*'I've pandered to the public, to its desire for anything 
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dazzling, extraordinary; you've to keep the public in 

mind right on from the start if you mean " 

"To become a success ?" 

i cs* • • • 

"Otherwise your books would never get published ?" 
"No." 

"Does it matter? Do you remember what you once 
said?" 



"I remember a lot of things you once said- 
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"Then that's very stupid of you, because I gener- 
ally talk nonsense." 

"Isn't it good to talk nonsense ?" 

"Yes/' He made me admit it; I don't know how 
he makes me do things. 

"Well, what was it I said ?" he prompted. 

"You said about — books being published; did it 
matter?" 

"I haven't forgotten that you were going to write 
a book," he remarked, with a smile creeping into his 
eyes and making his face look worn. He has that sort 
of face; he looks older when he smiles because he is 
tired and his smile is still fresh — he has used it so 
little. 

"How is it getting on?" he asked, before I had time 
to make any protest. 

He startled me into another admission. 

"Badly," I said, "horribly badly." And then, recov- 
ering myself, "How did you know I was writing a 
book?" 

**I knew when you recalled that remark of mine, 
'Does it matter if it isn't published?' Do you still 
think so?" 
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"I haven't got the fever of ambition, and I find it 
is awfully empty " 

"As empty as success. I wonder why you don't get 
on with your book?" How could I tell him I can't 
keep You out of it, and on account of You I can't put 
myself into it? 

I said, "I lack ambition, and — I'm such an ordinary 
person." 

"Splendidly ordinary?" His smile made it a ques- 
tion, but it was a statement. "May I see your book ?" 
he said. 

"No, you may not." I felt my cheeks flare angrily. 
I hated him. "No," I repeated, "you may not." 

Then a sense of humor came to the rescue, as it 
often does, rather tardily. 

I laughed a little. I was angry with Desmond Dulac, 
the Author, for asking tentatively to read my book; 
I had refused him in a way which amounted to rude- 
ness. Indignation left me. I was suddenly overcome. 

"It's so difficult to remember you're Desmond 
Dulac," I stammered. 

His eyes darkened, the red in them flared and 
dimmed. 

"I suppose it means nothing to you to say that," he 
said very quietly. "To me it means rather a lot, you 
know." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

WE have been to see the Mahntal procession, the 
Sacred Carpet returning from Mecca. 

All the afternoon the Flapette was very silent ; I put 
it down to the fact that the Author was not with us. 
He will not be able to get about for some days. I 
thought she was bored. 

We took up our position at a picturesque point of 
the route, in an old and narrow street. We were rather 
late, and missed the fanatical Sheikhs at the head of 
the procession. 

The natives were wildly excited, surging forward 
to touch the Canopy or kiss the sacred camel ; children 
were passed over the crowd to touch it. People were 
pouring holy water or incense from upper windows 
upon the procession. The Flapette, armed with a 
Brownie camera, stood on the box of the arrabiyeh 
clutching the Arbaghi, and endeavored to obtain a 
snapshot, but was hauled down in time. We explained 
she had stood a good chance of being stoned by the 
Faithful. 

It was very impressive. The narrow street thronged 
with shifting colors and shouting natives ; through the 
crowd the procession winding its slow way, the glori- 
ous Mahmal glittering as shafts of dusty sunlight fell 
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upon it between tall buildings that leaned inward — ^the 
Canopy swaying with the earners movements. 

There came an ancient priest, wound about in what 
appeared to be carpets. He was held upon his camel 
by men walking either side. He must have been very 
aged. In this old, old country death seems to have 
passed some of the aged by, forgotten them. 

Behind him, on another camel, was the Sheikh who 
appears every year; he looked comatose, borne along, 
motionless save for the slow rocking of his body to 
the camel's stride. There followed men in white, with 
green turbans, Hadjis who have made the pilgrimage 
more than once, some carrying banners. There were 
Soudanese Coastguards and troops in khaki ; the Grov- 
ernor with a great deal of gold lace and complaisance. 
The Carpet is known as Kisweh. There are eight 
pieces which are stitched together in the Husaneyn 
Mosque at Cairo ; it is then taken to Mecca and placed 
on the Prophet's tomb, the Carpet that had rested 
there a year being brought back to Cairo, where it is 
cut up and sold. The money goes to mosque charities. 
The Carpet arrives here by train ; the carriage contain- 
ing it is painted bright yellow and decorated with flags 
and gilt. We saw it arrive from the hotel windows; 
while the train rushed through the station, Arabs, in a 
frenzy of religious excitement, were running along 
the carriage roofs, leaping from coach to coach. 

I was full of the procession, its suggestiveness, the 
fanatical atmosphere, when we returned; but the 
Flapette was curiously unresponsive. 

"Egypt is wasted on yoii," I said. "You might as 
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well be in England. I don't believe you cared a bit for 
the procession, and it was such a chance to see it; in 
a few years, they say, it may die out altogether. I 
don't believe you cared for it." 

"Well, I didn't!" she replied defiantly. "If you 
must know." 

"How was that?" I asked, softened. I could tell 
something was wrong. 

"Look here," she said, standing up and struggling 
not to look fluffy, "I'm going to put an end to this — 
it's a beastly shame." 

"What is, Flapette?" 

"All this they're saying about the Author. That 
loathly parson's at the bottom of it. He's been spread- 
ing his rotten suspicions about. It was bad enough 
when he kept them to himself, or only favored me with 
them " 

"Who has been talking nonsense, Flapette ?" I asked 
sharply. I felt I must try to keep the Author's secret 
because he had trusted me. 

"Nonsense! — it's worse than nonsense! Oh, I'm 
just fed with the whole thing. I'm going to put a 
stop to it. The Rev. Arthur has been poisoning Miss 
Simpson — she seemed quite pleased to think the 
Author wasn't what he pretended to be. She talked 
as though she'd found him out herself. She said he 
ought to be shown up publicly, that his books were 
rubbishy things when the gilt came off — that there 
was nothing in them. Up till now she's read every 
one as it came out, you bet ! He's taken no notice of 
her, that's the secret. She actually said his books 
were not nice, unwholesome — ^^ 
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"His books are harmless enough. They're just 
rather extraordinary. They dazzle." 

"They're brilliant, of course," she said, mistaking 
my meaning. 

I wondered what she would think of that pitifully 
ordinary book the Author wrote when he was seeking. 
It was only rather a splendid book for what it left un- 
said. 

Suddenly the Flapette turned to me, with a sicken- 
ing fear in her eyes and a wistful appeal in her voice. 

"You believe in him ?" she asked. 

I gripped the back of a chair. 

"Yes," I said, "I believe in him, Flapette." I be- 
lieved in the man, though I couldn't believe in the 
writer. 

She drew a long breath, and the fearful look left her 
eyes. 

"I knew you did," she answered. "But this sort of 
thing can't go on " 

"What are you going to do ?" 

"I'm going to ask the Author to deny it !" she said, 
with anticipated conviction in her voice. 

I knew I must stop this at any cost; the Flapette 
must not ask him. If she should find out — she must 
be spared this cruel blow to her childish faith. She 
had made an idol of his fame, which was only success. 
The idol should not be shattered. But supposing the 
Author should shatter it recklessly? I knew no one 
else could shatter it. The Flapette must be spared; 
fluffy people must always be spared. 

"Flapette, you couldn't do that, you mustn't do 
that. It is quite impossible," I said. I had no argu- 
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ment to advance, no tangible reason, and she saw I 
had not. 

"Why is it impossible ?" she demanded. 

"Well, it simply is — can't you see that?" 

"No, I can't," said the Flapette bluntly. 

"Anyhow, you won't do it?" 

She vouchsafed no answer, and I knew she was not 
convinced. 

We were sitting on the balcony overhanging the 
courtyard. It was a close, hot night, and the Author's 
long chair had been carried out. A soffraghi was at- 
tending noiselessly to his many wants; he had a cup 
of Turkish coffee on the chair arm and a cigar in his 
mouth. He looked comfortable. Miss Kershaw was 
just inside the open window, playing Patience with the 
maiden ladies ; we had the balcony to ourselves. It was 
lit by electric bulbs, but beyond the white light was 
blue darkness, warm and full of subtle fragrance, jas- 
mine, rosemary, and musk. 

The Flapette had been playing rag-time till the 
wooden veranda shook. She had come out rather 
breathless, and was sitting on the balustrade, with her 
little high heels wedged in the woodwork; she was 
smoking a cigarette, and talking nonsense at great 
speed. She was making a lot of noise quite attractively. 
I don't know how she does it ; perhaps you have to be 
fluffy. I supposed she had thought better of her 
threat or forgotten it. I ought to have had more in- 
sight; the rather noisy nonsense she was talking and 
the rather nervous way she was laughing should have 
warned me. I have felt like that myself. 
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She threw away her cigarette and watched the red 
spark amongst the ghostly, pale flowers beneath the 
balcony; then she slid from the balustrade and came 
and stood near the Author. I knew then that it was 
coming, but it was not possible for me to slip past 
them. The Flapette mustn't do this thing. I appealed 
with my eyes ; she did not or would not understand. 

"Well?'* said the Author, a little startled; she was 
so grave. 

"I want you to deny a — a beastly rumor that's got 
afloat,'* the Flapette replied, pausing dramatically; I 
think the pause was quite unconscious and was filled 
with quivering appeal. 

The Author's red-brown eyes took a humorous 
gleam. "That sounds very serious, Miss Leigh." I 
knew he had no inkling of what was to come. 

"It is serious," said the Flapette, hurt because he 
was treating the matter lightly. "It is time it was 
stopped." 

"What is this— rumor, little girl?" 

The Flapette flushed; her fingers were tightly 

locked. "They say it's all a pose " Her voice 

shook. "They say you don't believe in your books, 
and they — don't believe in you !" 

A dark red spread to the Author's temples, leaving 
him pallid as before, because I was there, listening, I 
somehow knew. Then he laughed, the ugly laugh I 
had come to know, which touched me. 

"You believe in me, Flapette," he said, using her 
name, "don't you?" 

"I believe in you, yes," she answered simply. 
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"I am afraid " He hesitated; it was a liard 

thing to do. 

"You deny it, of course," she said; but I saw fear 
looking from her eyes, which were very wide. "It is 
untrue, absolutely — say it is untrue." 

The Author laughed, and his laughter made her 
shrink. She knew then. 

"Don't say it!" she exclaimed. "Don't say it!" She 
put up a hand to ward it off. 

"It's true," said the Author. 

"I wanted to know — the truth," she answered with 
a white-lipped smile, courageously. 

As soon as she and I were alone I expected she 
would lose her control ; it must have been a bitter blow 
for the Author himself to shatter her faith in him. 

I wondered whether she would be most bitter, 
astounded, or grieved. 

Her eyes shone, but not tearfully; her mouth was 
glad. I waited for the outburst. 

"I don't suppose you'd understand," she said, 
"especially after the way I've talked and stuck up for 
him, but I'm — I'm so glad this has happened. I'm 
so glad he's admitted it." 

I could say nothing. 

The Flapette went on. "I hated them all for saying 
what they did. How I hated them ! . . . but I some- 
how like him more than before because he says it's 
true. ... I can't make it out," she added, a wonder- 
ing smile breaking in her puzzled eyes. "I can't make 
it out ; can you ?" 

I didn't want to make it out. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

I TOLD Miss Kershaw I was going to Cairo. 
"Then we're coming with you. You can't shake 
us off like that!" she said in her brusquest, which is 
also her most demonstrative manner. 

I can never stand out against Miss Kershaw. We 
are all going together. 

I have just said good-by to the Author. We had 
about three minutes alone ; for at least two and a half 
he posed most shamelessly till I remarked, "I did not 
come to say good-by to Desmond Dulac." 

Suddenly he dropped the pose. He had kept it up 
in rather a self -defensive way. 

"And you didn't come to say good-by to me, 
either,'^ he drawled, with an odd smile creeping into 
his voice rather than his eyes. "At least, I am not 
going to say good-by to you," he said. 
'But why not?" 

^Because I shall very probably see you in Cairo. I 
have a way of turning up unexpectedly, you may re- 
member ! When I can get a move on again I daresay 
I shall honor Cairo with my successful self. I go to 
Cairo sometimes, you know." 

'You can obtain solid comforts in Cairo, I suppose?" 

'Yes, particularly at Shepheard's. I often stay at 
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Shepheard's. It's got up in the Eastern style, decorated 
like a mosque and all that, but there's a distinct Vic- 
torian flavor about it; the cuisine's of the good sub- 
stantial order. It's comfortable. ... I like Cairo," 
he said. 

"It must be wonderful," I whispered, realizing how 
soon I was to see it. 

"I suppose it is," he returned, shrugging. "It's 
comfortable. That's what appeals to me. And you 
needn't have too much ancient Egypt unless you want 
it. Better still, in Cairo you can get away from the 
desert; it isn't thrust on you, but kept in the back- 
ground as it were." 

I could not help laughing, recollecting the man who 
made the public wonder. I laughed out loud. 

"You'd be impossible inside a book," I told him. 
"The critics would declare you were not convincing !" 

"Why don't you put me in your book and see ?" he 
said audaciously. 

I was turning to go. I thought he would be smiling, 
his mocking smile. It was somehow rather hurtful to 
find he wasn't. . . . What is it all for? What is the 
good of anything, I wonder? 

• ••• •••• 

Last night we arrived in Cairo, I must tell You all 
about the journey ; I felt too bewildered and too weary 
to write last night, and there is so much to tell. 

The first part of the journey lies through the desert. 
I have conceived a mad desire which I will impart to 
You, but not yet. I saw the scene of our moonlight 
donkey-ride, and started wondering about the Author, 
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whether he really will turn up; I hoped he would not, 
he is so disturbing. And I am so tired of it all. It is 
easier to keep it from me when I don't see the Author ; 
not that I could ever care for him* It is as well for 
the Flapette, perhaps, though already I begin to think 
her desire to grow up was merely actuated by a wish 
to experiment. The way she took the blow might 
mean she was no longer a child, or it might mean just 
the opposite; I begin to incline to my previous con- 
viction. On the journey she was full of wild spirits 
and laughter, certainly genuine laughter. Several 
times I caught Miss Kershaw's dog-eyes fixed upon her 
in a tender, humorous fashion; I wondered if she 
had come to the same conclusion. 

The day was very brilliant, but there were great, still 
white clouds whose shadows lay blue and deep on the 
desert; everywhere, as far as the eye could see, roll- 
ing miles of sand, orange and tawny, pale and almost 
gray, nothing but sand. 

There is something so wide about the desert ; the sea 
gives that same sense of boundless space. I felt the 
desert. 

On one side sand stretched away with only gray 
desert scrub; each dry bush had its intense blot of 
shadow. On the other were palm trees and an occa- 
sional Bedouin encampment; here and there pools of 
water, surrounded by tough, spiked rushes and a white, 
glittering crust of salt. 

For miles the desert had stretched arid and bare, 
when I became aware of water that quivered, flowed 
like quicksilver, and vanished. I saw a great calm lake 
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in which hills were reflected and low-growing bushes, 
and while I gazed, breathless, the lake melted, flowed 
and mingled with the hot trembling atmosphere, and 
was gone. 

At Faid we passed the salt lakes ; I thought I could 
not imagine a more glorious solitude. The Canal opens 
out into a series of lakes — so wide, the far shore is dim 
and pearly-pink. 

Faid is a place of delicate colors, faint in the sun's 
white furnace-heat. 

Palms and soft dusky tamarisk and oleander grow 
beside the lake. The water was still as a mirror, 
and a wonderful, shining blue — so pale, it was almost 
white towards the horizon, a blue I cannot describe, 
one of the subtle dream-colors of Egypt. . . . And 
the golden desert sand sweeps down to meet the blue, 
sleeping lake. 

At Ismailia we had a long wait, which we spent 
drinking sirupy Turkish coffee (I have acquired a 
taste for it) among a motley crowd of natives and 
Frenchmen, Greeks, Italians, Maltese, and buzzing 
flies. We wandered into the town. It is a French 
colony, and quite a French town, entirely different 
from Suez; handsome white houses amid glorious 
trees, houses smothered in bougainvillea, stephanotis, 
and great orange and crimson blooms. 

The roads are shaded by splendid avenues of acacia 
trees. 

I think it appealed to the Flapette ; it had an atmos- 
phere of well-being and comfort. It would have ap- 
pealed to the Author, I suppose. I regretted the tumble- 
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down mud-houses and half -finished ramshackle build- 
ings, the waste places of Suez — and the dust. But 
then I am in some way different The town was so 
French the Flapette began recollecting Marseilles and 
comparing the two, greatly to the disparagement of 
Marseilles. 

"That was a jolly day, though," she said; I think 
she felt my unspoken hostility. "Do you remember, 
there were exciting cakes at that rum little shop we 
discovered — exciting all through, not just on the out- 
side like English ones," she laughed, gaily reminiscent; 
"and I bought an exciting hat." 

I wish I had bought an exciting hat ; I wonder why 
I didn't — I had just got Nonsense in Notre Dame de 
la Garde. 

"I remember, Flapette, I remember," I said hastily, 
because I wanted to forget. What is the good of re- 
membering? 

A long string of camels, some hundreds of them, tied 
head and tail, passed down the avenue — come from the 
desert or going to the desert. That in me which the 
Author found and I cannot understand went with 
them. . . . 

After Ismailia you see nothing but sand, pale in 
the heat — sand, and the blue, pale sky with shining 
cloud masses; nothing but that — sand and sky and 
a white glare of sun, sun draining the color from 
the earth, drinking it up. And then a camel with 
a swaying Bedouin, and the desert seems wider, more 
utterly desert for that one dark figure in the waste. 

A longing like no longing I had ever felt took me ; 
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I know I shall always feel it now when I see camels 
in the desert. The desert was mysterious, vast, in- 
scrutable as Egypt's self. Its nearness made me glad 
and a little terrified. 

At Zag-a-Zig (the name suggests its tortuous, nar- 
row streets and twisting ways) the Flapette bought 
pistachio nuts from an old Arab with khol-smeared 
eyes and a wide, toothless smile. 

After Zag-a-Zig the country becomes more culti- 
vated. I thought I heard a little sigh of relief from 
the Flapette, nibbling her nuts; the desert dreari- 
ness made her feel uncomfortable. The desert is left 
behind, palm groves and plantations of trees appear, 
and everywhere fields of herseem, vivid, live green; 
bean fields ; fields of doura, yellow and rustling ; purple- 
stemmed sugar-cane standing in water; cotton fields 
with immense sacks piled up, thousands on thousands. 
Always Arab villages of crumbling brown mud which 
glows a wonderful warm color when the sun is low; 
groups of sycamore and acacia trees, and under each 
the creaking Sakiyeh with blindfold oxen walking 
round, drawing water from the little Khalig that fol- 
lows the rail, and in which are reflected brilliantly 
white donkeys passing amidst clouds of dust; blue 
galahiehs; slow-moving women with the two-handled 
balass carried sideways on their heads; strings of 
camels burdened with great blocks of granite or bales 
of cotton; flocks of goats and long-eared pie-bald 
sheep grouped near the water, guarded by tiny girls 
in black. Sometimes a white Arab horse with stream- 
ing tail gallops past, stirring a cloud of dust which 
hangs in the sun-drenched atmosphere. 
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There are fields, rich and black, being plowed by 
oxen with heavy wooden yokes; oxen, or more rarely 
a camel and a donkey. There are fields of tomatoes 
where natives in blue and green and white pile the 
scarlet fruit into heaps. There are long vistas under 
vine trellises that cast cool, grateful shade — a green 
dusk like twilight beneath the sea — ^where white tur- 
bans move to and fro; mostly the fields are fields of 
doura or sugar-cane. 

Now and again an Arab cemetery appears; the 
dome of a marabout's tomb, a few white- washed 
graves, often not enclosed by any fence; a group of 
dark trees near it. The richness of this irrigated land 
about the Nile is wonderful: every inch of it seems 
cultivated; groves of trees rise everywhere among 
glorious fields and gardens. The natives passing 
through the fields, the natives working in them, all are 
part of the glowing, prodigal color. 

I saw brown figures working the graceful age-old 
Shadoof, water splashing over their shining limbs. 

Long before we reached Cairo we saw the Pyra- 
mids, gigantic in a misty haze of heat. I could not 
share the feeling that at last I was looking on the 
Pyramids; Miss Kershaw would not have under- 
stood, nor the Flapette ( who likes comfortable things ) . 
I felt suddenly more alone than ever, and smaller 
than ever. Would You have understood in your silent 
way, had I not lost belief, I wonder? The Author 
would not. 

I think You could never look at the Pyramids un- 
moved however well — I was going to say, however 
well you came to know them, but that is just it : You 
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never would come to know them; they are so utterly 
remote. 

We are at the Semiramis, close to the Kasir-el- 
Nil bridge, overlooking the Nile and distant Pyra- 
mids. Our rooms are high up and have French win- 
dows and little balconies from which I can watch the 
wide, shining, slow Nile with dahabiahs, fellucas, and 
giassas and flat barges drifting down as they drifted 
ages ago ; the distant bank clothed with palms, gleam- 
ing white buildings, and delicate minarets. Beyond 
the palms loom the Pyramids, huge, remote, somehow 
watching, where the desert lies dimly mauve. 

I can hardly tear myself from that balcony. I told 
You, passing through those desert wastes of dust and 
beating sun, a sudden desire gripped me. I think 
perhaps I am going to find Space in the desert . . . 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MISS KERSHAW as sightseer is tireless, the 
last thing I should have expected. She goes 
at it in a dogged way, without showing enthusiasm, 
merely imparting it. She insists we shall miss noth- 
ing. Perhaps it is for the Flapette's sake, the Fla- 
pette who grows piteously bored and rather cross to- 
wards the middle of the day when the heat is worst. 
Yet even she imbibes some of Miss Kershaw's hidden 
enthusiasm by fits and starts. 

Miss Kershaw is a relentless guide; she maps out 
our days and insists on adhering to her plans, though 
in this way we are allowed only a glimpse of some 
things — and everything here is wonderful. Our re- 
monstrances have not the slightest effect ; I think Miss 
Kershaw is the most independent-minded woman I 
ever met, and yet there was the man who hadn't non- 
sense. . . . 

For my part, I would be content at present with 
the life of the streets : wide glaring streets and hand- 
some glaring houses and flats; banyan and acacia 
trees growing in little pits; the incongruous clang of 
trams ; motors and polo ponies going to Gazireh ; smug 
Effendis, fat Pashas in arrabiyehs, Copts, Maltese, 
Italians, Greeks, and Turks; harem carriages with 

ladies in clinging black satin and filmy gauze veil. 
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Or the older streets, odorous and dim, where are 
water-carriers bent double under their dripping goat- 
skins; the Khodari* with his donkey and wide pan- 
niers; a blind Mobakharati burning incense; the 
Hallaqli squatting at the street corner shaving a Baia 
BallassiyX who has laid aside his heavy burden of 
water-jars strung together; boys driving turkeys, 
glimpses of interiors, a reeking public kitchen, or 
potter's shop with white and reddish earthenware. 
. . . But Miss Kershaw will not let me tarry. 

She decided we must see the Coptic churches the 
first day. The Flapette was appalled at the pros- 
pect; she thought she would be bored to death, so 
she protested: "But aren't they dirty?" 

"Dirty?" snapped Miss Kershaw. "Matter in the 
wrong place, my dear !" 

"Dirt means gruesomes, and we don't want those 
in the wrong place," said the irrepressible Flapette. 
Miss Kershaw snorted, and we know her snort is final. 

The churches are situated in Old Cairo, or Old 
Babylon as it is called. Over many houses is written 
''B'ism'llah, ma'sha' llahf That part of Cairo is en- 
trancing, so very old, such narrow, twisting streets and 
high old buildings, leaning against one another for 
support, all built on different levels ; and glorious hang- 
ing windows of mushrabiyeh. These windows and 
balconies look as though they would crumble into dust. 
There are old stone archways with half-effaced carv- 
ing, and heavy wooden doors studded with iron nails. 
Always the shifting crowd, giving place now and then 
♦Vegetable-seller. fBarber. JWater-jar seller. 
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to silence, a silence full of dreams and the dust of 
dreams. 

Sometimes the streets were so narrow our arrabiyeh 
could hardly pass. The dragoman, a dried-up tmex- 
pansive soul, with a tweed coat and flowing robe, rode 
on the box; otherwise we were unaccompanied. 

We came to Abu Sirga, supposed to be built upon 
the spot where the Holy Family rested during the 
flight into Egypt. We went through a massive wooden 
door studded and clamped with iron and fastened by 
an immense wooden bolt. To reach the church we 
went down a steep flight of steps, a fat, swarthy 
woman leading the way, carrying a candle. The 
church is small, dark, and oppressive, giving the feel- 
ing of vast age — and giving me personally an unpleas- 
ant sense of imprisonment. The ancient paintings 
meant nothing to the Flapette and me; but the crypt 
impressed even the Flapette, I think: a tiny stone 
chamber with very low roof and a little hollow scooped 
in the wall where St. Joseph is said to have rested. 

On coming out the Flapette was terrified by a 
paralytic who crawled in from the street making in- 
articulate sounds. He was horrible, but he was only 
requesting baksheesh. Crowds of dusty children, their 
faces black with flies, pestered us whenever we alighted 
from the arrabiyeh, and often followed it. 

Under dim archways where we must pass to these 
old buildings beggars ravaged by ophthalmia, maimed 
and scarcely human, shuffled after us, making strange 
noises, holding out their pitiful withered limbs. 

Moallaka is a much bigger church, and the won- 
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derful rich inlaid ivory and brilliant painting, which 
age had softened, appealed strongly to the Flapette. 
She had a fit of enthusiasm at Moallaka, but it had 
spent itself before we reached the Mosque of Amr, 
Miss Kershaw derived much satisfaction from the dis- 
covery that we could see this mosque at the same time 
as the Coptic churches. It is built in a square round 
a vast, open courtyard with a meydaah or tank in the 
center covered by a dome ; the water was supposed to 
have its source in the Holy Well at Mecca. There 
are cloisters all round, rows of massive stone pillars, 
each pillar of a different type. There is a very high, 
beautifully carved wooden mimba with a stairway. 

Once a year the mosque is still used for worship, 
when the Khedive attends and some thirty thousand 
Moslems, each performing his ablutions at the mey- 
daah. 

Our dragoman showed us a white streak across a 
marble pillar which was railed round, explaining that 
Mahommed whipped it and the pillar flew from Mecca. 
"Most people do not believe till they look in their 
guide-book and find it written there !" he said ingenu- 
ously. At the opposite side of the mosque were the 
two famous pillars about which has grown a legend. 

Any good man, whatever his size, can pass between 
them and is assured of entering heaven. The Flapette 
was very nearly kept out of heaven by her Marseilles 
hat. 

We drove down endless narrow streets to the river ; 
the shining expanse broke upon us with tall masts, and 
beyond were the distant Pyramids. 

A man with a goatskin tried to make the Flapette 
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take a photograph ; she shook her head : his goatskin 
was limp and empty ; nothing daunted, he put his lips 
to it and blew it up. We crossed in a ferry to the 
Island of Roda, which is supposed to be the site of 
the discovery of Moses. The Flapette refused to be 
comforted because there were no bulrushes, but I 
think she wanted her lunch. 

The island has an old Sultan's palace built upon it ; 
he has long since left the place to tourists. 

There are pergolas and trellises covered with vines 
and bougainvillea, with plumbago and orange blos- 
som and jasmine. The terrace rises from the Nile; 
it stretched a wide, turbid stream, opaque and tawny- 
brown, shining in the distance till its silver was lost 
where the heat-haze rippled. I thought of Cleopatra 
drifting down, which proves I am, after all, a par- 
ticularly ordinary person. 

Our dragoman showed us an ancient water-meter 
for measuring the rise and fall of the Nile; these 
meters are supposed to have been made by Joseph. 
The Flapette lost interest at once. *T never could 
stand Joseph," she said; "he was such a swank. Are 
we to starve to-day?*' she whispered. "This is going 
to be worse than any old famine !" 

Miss Kershaw consented that we should take tea 
on Shepheard's Terrace. She looked hot and tired, 
but dogged still ; her efforts were rather pathetic ; they 
were so wasted upon her weary niece. For me it was 
a sheer delight to see so much — I have seen so little ; 
but all the time the desert thrust its wideness between 
me and what I saw. 

We sat on the famous Terrace, celebrated in count- 
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less books. It is only a few feet above the street, and 
you can watch all the life of Cairo, which is the life 
of the world, go by as you sit there. 

Crowds of fat dragomans in sumptuous robes lean 
against the railing. Men selling "antiques" and beads, 
the inevitable minsha and kurbash* men selling camels 
made of fiber, men selling loofas and picture postcards 
and tinsel scarfs, thrust them at you through the rail- 
ings importunately. 

Jugglers come on to the Terrace, squat down, and 
perform their tricks among the tables, or a Koradati 
with a sad- faced monkey. 

The Terrace was crowded. I looked round — and 
saw Desmond Dulac. 

"You are too ridiculous!" I exclaimed. I laughed 
rather uncertainly. 

"I told you I sometimes honor Shepheard's with my 
presence," he calmly said. "You'll like those squashy- 
looking little chocolate things," indicating them. 
"Groppi's," he explained. "I must take you to tea at 
Groppi's one day — why shouldn't it be to-morrow?" 

I noticed he was wearing his right arm in a yellow 
silk sling. 

"Is the shoulder worse?" the Flapette asked. 

"There's nothing whatever the matter with it now," 
he replied. 

"Then is there any need for that?" 

"Not the slightest." 

People on the Terrace were pointing him out to one 
another, watching him. He seemed gratified. "That's 
Desmond Dulac," they whispered. 

♦Whip of hippo hide. 
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But I knew they were wrong ; it was just an ordinary 
man who liked solid comforts, and little cakes, and had 
written a quite ordinary book which none of them 
would ever read. I experienced a warm sense of pride 
because I possessed that ordinary book which no one 
else would ever read. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE Author has turned dragoman ; he is still con- 
sistently unexpected: I really think he cannot 
help it. I feel grateful to him, for he knows Cairo 
and just what to see. 

When we protested feebly his answer was charac- 
teristic. "You don't want to do me out of a boom like 
this? Everyone will be talking about it — Desmond 
Dulac going around the mosques like a tourist. I 
couldn't do anything that would surprise them more !" 
He laughed, and, as always when he laughs, I felt 
drawn to him a little. 

He took us to the Blue Mosque with its glorious 
tiles. **I may as well show you the lot, go the whole 
hog," he remarked. "To-morrow the Gazette will 
have headlines: *Desmond Dulac visits the Blue 
Mosque,' 'The Author as Tourist.' Perhaps it will 
enlarge: 'Having recently recovered from an alarm- 
ing adventure in the desert' (I needn't say it happened 
in the desert), 'Desmond Dulac has appeared in our 
midst with characteristic suddenness, seeking to re- 
gain strength.' Ad lib. They'll think I've come here 
to regain strength." 

"Well, haven't you?" the Flapette asked. 

"No, I haven't," he said quietly. 

We drove through a bewildering labyrinth of dirty, 
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weird-smelling streets that teemed with natives, camels, 
donkeys; with goats and hens and ducks, with cats 
and pariah dogs. 

After the Blue Mosque we came to Ibn Tulun, dis- 
used and almost ruined. 

"I have brought you to see this mosque," the Author 
said in a low voice ; "this is your mosque — mystic, puz- 
zling woman.'' 

"Don't pose," I said; it seemed uncanny he should 
know so much about me, and so little. His voice made 
me fearful. 

Ibn Tulun is just a great courtyard with cloisters all 
round and in the center a dome like the mosque of 
Amr, and two minarets. It is built of a curious sand- 
stone which takes all sorts of soft shades; the great 
dusty space is entirely shut away from the city by 
high walls and massive pillars. It is all soft, sad fawns 
and reds and grays ; its absolute austerity impresses. 

The air of desolation which hangs over Ibn Tulun 
breathes of the East and its oldness, and overhead 
circle great brown kites whose whistling note is the 
only sound that penetrates the vast deserted place where 
men have prayed. 

Suddenly I knew You would have understood, if 
You had been. I stood very desolate in the dusty, 
desolate court. The Author was watching me. 

"I knew this would be your mosque," he said. *'I 
can't understand what appeals to you in these for- 
saken places. I can't understand you. You are not 
like other women . . . but I knew you'd think this 
mosque beautiful." 
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"Yes," I whispered. 

He looked at me curiously. "That chap who likes 
— rain, wasn't it? — would he have understood?" 

"I think he would," I said. 

We climbed the minaret and looked down on the 
great open court and the pearly soft colors of the dis- 
tant Citadel. 

We could see the whole of Cairo beneath us — ^white 
buildings, minarets and cupolas, a city where count- 
less thousands bowed themselves at the Muezzin's cry. 
I heard the whisper of it at this dizzy height though 
the sun had not set — the echo of a voice which had 
been silent for a hundred years. 

"I don't like this place,'' said the Author uneasily. 
"It's melancholy. It sets you thinking of might-have- 
beens " 

I made no reply. 

"The many might-have-beens. They're rather piti- 
ful, aren't they?" There was no bitterness in his voice, 
it was just tired. "They're rather pitiful," he re- 
peated. 

"Not so pitiful," I said, "as the endless never-could- 
have-beens." 

We were both very silent after, that. 

Infinitely far beneath us, close to the mosque were 
rookeries, ancient Arab dwellings, the roofs crowded 
with turkeys and cats ; women smoking, women wash- 
ing clothes or cooking lentil soup and riz-bi-leban* 
It was squalid and odorous, but possessed the inex- 
plicable fascination of the East. 

'''Rice with milk. 
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I found the sheer unbroken height of the Sultan 
Hassan mosque somehow satisfying to the eye. 

The carving and inlaid work and beaten brass did 
not appeal so forcibly to me; but there were long 
chains hanging from the roof, chains which once sup- 
ported hundreds of lamps, and these stirred my imagi- 
nation. I pictured the dim vastness pricked by the 
swinging lights. . . . "All those *white, splendid 
lamps' must have taken a deal of trimming," Miss 
Kershaw remarked dryly. 

We drove up the steep hill to the Citadel and the 
great mosque of Mahommet AH, whose pale domes 
and delicate minarets rise above the city, trembling 
pearl. 

"This is our mosque. Miss Leigh," said the Author, 
smiling at the Flapette from beneath heavy lids. Her 
eyes shone. 

When I saw the interior of the mosque I knew 
what he meant. 

Before we entered we were obliged to put on enor- 
mous native slippers ; Arabs tied them insecurely round 
our ankles. The Flapette could not keep her small feet 
in hers. She lost one in the mosque and hobbled back 
in a single slipper, walking on the heel of the other 
foot in order to touch holy ground as little as need 
be ; she was rather horrified at what had happened, and 
limp with laughter. The man at the entrance was not 
perturbed, merely remarking "M'aiaishe O Sitf as 
he dusted her feet. 

Stout tourists off Lance Thackeray postcards shuf- 
fled along in these huge yellow slippers and flapped 
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up the steps, endeavoring to look dignified. As Des- 
mond Dulac flapped after them in his immaculate 
attire, silk sling and slippers, they whispered, "That'll 
be Desmond Dulac, the Author. What a surprising 
place to see him! One always associated him with 
tombs and the desert and all that." 

We left the vast court with its running water and 
entered the mosque ; it is like a sumptuous banqueting- 
hall rather than a place of worship. The enormous 
floor space is entirely carpeted with crimson Persian 
carpets, and from the roof hang crystal chandeliers. 

The guide drew back a curtain and disclosed a 
mimba which I thought terrible. The place was 
tawdry; there was too much gilt. I knew what the 
Author had meant; this mosque was in use, it was 
sumptuous, richly carpeted, comfortable. Desolate 
things and dust were shut outside. 

Suddenly a thought struck me: how these two, 
the child and the Author, shared their dislike for dis- 
comfort, how oddly in sympathy they were. 

We came out from the mosque into the sunset 
splendor, the vast white city with its palms stretch- 
ing beneath us veiled in mist through which color 
trembled; everywhere minarets rising out of it, not 
white but dark against its paleness; far away the 
desert and distant Sakkarah pyramids, faintly mauve, 
wrapped in soft color and mystery; the great shining, 
burnished river; and, dominating all, immense, re- 
mote in a glory of light, the pyramids of Gizeh. Be- 
hind them one fierce flame of color, spreading over 
the whole sky, burning through purple cloud masses, 
turning the west to fire and blood. 
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Out there lay the desert, and the desert cried up 
to me. 

''What is it ?" said the Author wistfully. 

"I think I'm going to find Space," I answered. 

He laughed quietly, very tired laughter. 



CHAPTER XXX 

I FEEL as though life no longer held any good thing; 
we have been round the Moski. Nothing could be 
more fascinating, nor more tiring, than a morning 
in the Moski, The Flapette went with the expressed 
intention of having "a real, wicked old spend/' It 
is a wonder even I at sane-and-thirty returned with 
a piastre to my name. 

The bazaars are so dusky, and the massed glowing 
colors, the heavy scents, the brass-ware piled in the 
streets, everything combines to intoxicate till you grow 
reckless, unless you keep a very tight hand over your- 
self and your purse. After a time I was quite be- 
wildered by the sumptuous stuffs, the old brass and 
silver and copper, the Persian rugs, the gems, heaped 
up and piled and hanging to tempt the tourist. 

Natives dash out like pale fat spiders and try to 
lure you inside; they nearly all knew Desmond 
Dulac and respected his power of striking bargains. 
The mystic and dreamer among tombs appeared to 
derive satisfaction in beating down plausible, obsequi- 
ous persons in the Moski. 

The Flapette said she did not know what she had 

bought till we got back and she opened the parcels. 

She remarked that the Arab Johnnies could afford 
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to throw in free Turkish delight and glasses of Per- 
sian tea. 

I wanted to devote a day to the Museum, but the 
Flapette thought my desire to see a lot of pickled 
corpses was beastly. I think she knew the Author 
would agree with her in feeling mummies were un- 
comfortable things, but he announced he should take 
me to the Museum. The Flapette seemed surprised. 

We were of course rushed. How is it you always 
feel rushed in a museum? You have that sickly feel- 
ing you get hanging pictures, too. 

I am telling You about it because of its bearing 
upon my relations with the Author. What struck 
me most was the extraordinary life in almost all the 
sculptured faces: they are wonderfully, mysteriously 
alive. Modern sculpture, any I have seen, does not 
possess this amazing life which is in these terribly 
ancient things. I could understand how so many 
legends have grown around them. 

^Aren't they marvelous?" I asked, awed. 
They're horrible," said the Author uncomfortably. 
"I hate the place." 

"Whatever made you come, then?" 

"I thought I should like to watch you here," he 
answered unexpectedly. 

"I don't think you'll find that very interesting." 

"I'm finding it extremely interesting," he returned 
calmly. 

"I do hate you sometimes," I said. 

"And other times?" 

"There won't be any other times if you don't take 
care." 
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He laughed, still watching. "You're the most 
extraordinary thing in the museum." 

"I hate you when you pose," I said. 

"I know. But I'd rather you hated me than " 

"Than ignored you altogether. That is typical of 
Desmond Dulac. Can you never rid yourself of pose ?" 

"I don't seem able, do I ?" he said, suddenly humble. 
I always feel so small and ashamed when the Author 
is humble. 

We stood before the statue of the Goddess Hathor, 
the cow-goddess with the King's figure between her 
feet in front of a splendid painted tomb. It is not 
just a cow ; you feel the divinity in it. I can't explain. 
Does it seem impossible to feel divinity in a cow ? It is 
there. I told the Author what I felt. "I can under- 
stand how people could pray to Hathor," I said. 

He looked shocked. At heart the Author is irre- 
deemably conventional. It was so uncomfortable of 
me to say such a thing and rather scandalous to feel 
it. He smiled and coughed. The cough was sincere ; 
the smile wasn't. People always cough and smile when 
you shock their susceptibilities. 

"I think anything which makes you feel — like that 
must be good," I said, trying to follow out a train 
of thought. He agreed hastily without conviction. 

"That cow makes you uncomfortable ; it makes me 
wonder," I mused. "Isn^t it good to wonder?" 

"It's good -to wonder about you," he said. 

"You make me feel tired. Why didn't you take 
the Flapette to Groppi's ?" 

He winced. 
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"I thought I'd rather watch you looking at ancient 
Egypt," he answered lightly. "When you've indulged 
your passion for mummies to the full, we'll go to 
Groppi's if you like " 

"And indulge your passion for little cakes. Very 
well, that's only fair." But my heart was heavy be- 
cause the Author could not understand. You might 
have understood. 

These very old things spoke to something in me, 
stirred strange longings, questionings. Am I rather 
a mystic? The Author sometimes says so. A mystic 
sprung from among turnip fields; it does not seem 
very likely. And yet I wonder so — since You began. 
I wish I were just like other women. Perhaps I am; 
I am simply a woman seeking. There must be many 
women seeking. 

I had looked a long time at the cow which expressed 
divinity; I think I had forgotten the Author. 

He said: "Which is yourself — the mystic or the 
cold woman who talks like a boy and loves desolate 
things? Which is yourself?" 

"They are both me, I suppose." 

"But which is most of you?" 

"I don't know. Why?" 

"I want to get at that. I want to know which it 



is " 

((\\n ^» 



Why?' 

"I want to get at yourself. I have never come near 
yourself yet.^ 

"No, you haven't.' 
'Aren't you going to let me?' 
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"No, I can't. . . . You won't ever find " 

"What prevents me?" he said roughly and rather 
loudly. 

I could not tell him You prevented him. There 
would have been a certain grim satisfaction about it. 
I searched wildly for some way of changing the trend 
the talk had taken, but I knew evasion was futile. 

"I am tired," I said; it was childish of me. "I 
get tired rather soon in these days." 

I thought there was a taut look about his red mouth ; 
his eyes softened. 

"I'm tired too. It is tiring being a success." The 
weary sound in his voice moved me. 

"Well, having decided we're neither of us so young 
as we were, suppose we agree museums are uncom- 
fortable places " 

"And go and have tea at Groppi's?" 

He smiled; the young smile which made him look 
old. I knew he was not to be trifled with; one day 
this thing would come, I should not be able to ward 
it off. I am afraid of myself. Afraid some time I 
shall let him — just say it. 

How shall I tell You about it? It will be difficult, 
though I have ceased to believe in You. The Flapette 
was in raptures at the thought of a Semiramis dance ; 
we had a party for it. At dinner the Author sat oppo- 
site me; I could not see him for smilax and roses, 
but I felt he was watching me, watching the abstract 
me, if You understand. The knowledge that he 
watched weakened me curiously. He possessed, I 
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thought, determination for which I had not given him 
credit, and his determination took from mine. The 
extremely young men on either side of me made fruit- 
less and impatient efforts at conversation. Their in- 
terest was centered in the Flapette, and she knew it 
and seemed enjoying it to the full in her old, heed- 
less way. Her slang dominated the table, and she 
was childishly and fascinatingly frank over her pas- 
sion for marron glaces. She was triumphantly fluffy. 
The Author was talking to her, but he never ceased 
watching me. The idea, when once it had a hold, 
gained like hypnotic suggestion; and I should have 
to dance with him presently, I supposed. I felt tired ; 
the thought of dancing exhausted me, and, realizing 
I was tired, I felt bleakly old. 

Save Miss Kershaw, I supposed I was the only one 
at the table who was not impatient for dinner to end, 
unless perhaps the Author, who was enjoying this 
substantial form of comfort. 

Denisty's orchestra was tuning up. The Flapette's 
eyes were brilliant beneath dark brows: anticipation 
made her cheeks glow. 

We began booking dances in the lounge. The 
Author secured my program, and wrote his initials 
three times before I could protest. The newly fledged 
subalterns merely gave me a duty dance, and returned 
to flutter round the Flapette; I felt somehow grate- 
ful to Desmond Dulac, and rather ashamed of being 
grateful. 

The ballroom is rose and white and gold, with 
glass doors opening on the garden, and many palms. 
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the sumptuous setting of musical comedy (I once 
saw a second-rate touring company in "The Merry 
Widow"). The scarlet uniforms enhanced this effect; 
there was even a man with a patch over his eye who 
had been in a skirmish up-country. I expected the 
chorus to form into a semicircle and an Odol smile 
about the chief comedian. 

I supposed the Author must enjoy it all. The 
remote, vast pyramids and terrible desert were shut 
out; in this place of light and gilding and music he 
must feel so safe. 

When the Author claimed his dance, "I think I'm 
tired," I said. "I think I shan't dance." 

"That's all right," he coolly replied, "because I 
don't dance, you know." 

"You don't ? What do you mean by booking dances, 
then?" I began to feel angry. 

"I mean," he answered imperturbably, *'I want to 
talk to you." His quiet audacity disarmed me. 

"Let's sit out on the terrace," he said, drawing my 
arm within his ; I hated him for touching me. 

I tried to dissuade him. "Wouldn't you rather stay 
here in the lounge with the divans and Persian rugs? 
Out there we shall be able to hear the Nile and feel 
the desert. ..." 

"I want to talk to you," he said. "It wouldn't be 
yourself in here." 

"And it won't be me out there," I retorted. "Haven't 
I told you that you will never " 

"Yes, you've told me quite a lot of times. . . . 
I think this door leads on to the terrace." He held 
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it open, and I watched myself pass through. From 
the time he opened the door, I felt that strange sense 
of detachment I have described. I simply watched 
the woman, wondering in what way she would act. 
I was listening to the slow lapping of the Nile beyond 
the warm darkness. 

The woman was listening to the Author — at least 
she seemed to be ; she leaned back in her wicker chair, 
and he leaned forward in his. 

I dwell on this disassociation of myself with her so 
You may better understand what took place. 

"Don't look out into the darkness — ^the desert is 
there," the Author said, almost jealously. 

"I'm not seeing the desert," said the woman. 

"What are you seeing ?" 

"rm seeing my life, I think . . ." she answered 
quietly still, but rather bitterly. 

He leaned forward a little. "And your life has 
been ?" 

I could see him moisten his lips; I thought the 
woman saw this and was afraid. I wondered what 
she feared. 

"It has been a meager, very empty thing," she whis- 
pered grudgingly, as though his eyes made her say it. 

His words came stumbling, with short pauses, which 
were not for effect ; they signified sharp breaths drawn. 
"But — must it — always be that?" he said. 

She looked with wide eyes at the darkness hiding 
the desert. 

"Yes, it must," she answered. 

"It must not " He pulled the wicker chair for- 
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ward, and it grated; I thought of that night at sea 
and the Prawn, and I thought how conventional the 
Author was to choose this terrace with its chairs and 
palms 

The woman laughed. 

"What makes you laugh like that?" he asked won- 
dering. 

She said tonelessly, "Because I am a fool." I knew 
she was thinking how she clung to emptiness for the 
sake of something which had never existed. 

"My name is Naomi," she stated suddenly. I thought 
it was ridiculously theatrical. 

"But not Marah " he answered. 

She laughed. 

"You have always puzzled me," the Author said. 
"From the first you made me wonder. I can't under- 
stand you n©w. Only, your life must be not that " 

"It must," said the woman drearily. 

"It must not," he repeated. 

I watched her grow limp and quiet in her deep 
chair, as though she no longer struggled. 

1 think it must," she said. 

'Why should it?" he asked impatiently. 

1 can't tell you." Her eyes were pitiful. 

He burst out, "I suppose " then checked him- 
self. 

There was silence for a time, and he looked round 
desperately as though he expected an invasion of the 
terrace. 

"It needn't be. Don't you know it needn't?" he 
said. His face was very lined and white in the white 
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glare; his lips had no color; his eyes had a strained, 
waiting look. 

The woman sat very still. Looked round wildly. 
Then was still again. 

"Don't you know it needn't be ?" he repeated, watch- 
ing her. 

"I know it needn't be," she answered in a low tone, 
slowly. 

"Then if it needn't " He leaned forward, his 

hand gripped her chair, and I, watching, marked his 
nails stained red. 

The woman suddenly shook, as with cold. "Don't," 

she was whispering; "don't try " She broke off, 

crouching back in the chair and the shadow. I be- 
lieved she was yielding, and I wondered; I had not 
thought she would yield. . . . 

Then I knew it was not Desmond Dulac who leaned 
forward in the other chair; he loomed much larger. 
It was not a chair on which he sat, but a stone, and 
gray rain drifted. About his feet I saw blackened 
heather, and the stone was black. His head was bare. 
I looked at him with no astonishment; the woman 
saw him too as gradually he became distinct. The 
wet was white like hoar-frost on his brows ; he rubbed 
a piece of bracken absently between his palms; in his 
mouth was an empty pipe, and the eyes of the man 
were watching. There was no reproach in them. They 
just watched. . . . 

I found myself where the woman had sat; the Au- 
thor's chair was very close to mine. 

I sprang up, trembling. 
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"Shall we go inside?" I said. "It — is cold out 
here." 

"Cold? . . ." he returned, in a helpless, dazed 
fashion. 

I laughed. "You never would believe I was ordi- 
nary and commonplace; but you see I can actually 
think about feeling cold, out here with the Nile, and 
— and I am sure you would rather be inside where 
it's comfortable." I said anything for the sake of 
saying something. I think I hurt him. He said 
slowly, "I'm sorry — ^you're cold." He put a hand up 
vaguely to his glistening forehead. "I ought to have 
thought — about your being cold," he muttered. He 
was fumbling for his cigarette case; I don't think he 
knew. His hand shook a little, and when I saw that 
— I cannot explain why — I grew very calm; I had 
complete control over my voice. I sat down again. 

"We may as well stay here till this dance is over," I 
said easily. 

"Thank you," he answered, and began to light 
matches which flared and went out. 

Silence fell, and the wicker chairs creaked loudly. 

Had there been reproach or doubt in the eyes of 
the man sitting on the blackened stone — I thought 
for an instant's space I was going to yield . . . but 
his eyes were just watching eyes. He never doubted. 

A burst of music floated out to the terrace ; the band 
was playing "Dixie." The Nile, beyond the warm 
darkness, lapped old and cool and stealthy. I knew 
that You had sat on the blackened stone, watching. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

WE are going to Mena to-day to see the Pyr- 
amids. 
The Flapette wanted to ask Desmond Dulac, 
but he has disappeared. We inquired at Shepheard's ; 
he left this morning. 

"Just like the Author." I tried to speak casually. 
The Flapette's eyes searched my face. 

"I believe you know why he has gone," she said in 
rather a small voice, accusingly. 

"I don't know. How should I, Flapette?" I cer- 
tainly had not expected it. 

"I think the Author cares rather a lot about you," 
she remarked, with a quietness which was unchildlike, 
unlike herself. 

"Do you think he cares much about anybody but 
Desmond Dulac?" I retorted; I was sore and weary 
of it all. 

"I don't think you mean that," she answered. Her 
strange quietness frightened me. "I believe he does 
care rather a lot about you" ; she steadied her lip with 
her teeth. "And you're so— sort of cold and weird. 
Don't" — a half-pleading, half-fierce note crept into 
her voice — "don't make him care too much." 

I knew she was not thinking of herself. I honored 

her and lied. 
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"My dear child, the Author doesn't care, there's 
nothing in it. How should there be?" I wished I 
could make him hate me ; I almost hated him. 

We motored to Mena. My heart sank to see trams 
in the beautiful avenue of lebbek trees. There is quite 
a steep hill up to the Pyramids. I never imagined this, 
somehow; did You? I think I have always pictured 
them in a vague waste of sand; the surroundings did 
not matter. 

Close by are excavations on a vast scale. Arabs 
swarm like flies over the mounds of earth. 

We lunched at Mena House, and I could hardly re- 
strain my impatience when Miss Kershaw insisted 
upon examining the old mushrabiyeh and Persian tiles. 

I was wondering with a sinking feeling if the 
Pyramids would prove a gigantic disappointment, seen 
at close quarters. 

And then we approached. 

There is something infinitely old and remote about 
them, but to my mind in no way terrible. So much 
has been written, but You want my impressions. At 
least, for so long I have pretended that You did. 

The Pyramids are so vast you can hardly take them 
in at first, they are too big to grasp. They rise sheer 
and austere out of the sand; their shape seems awful 
and inspiring, and the glorious color of them against 
throbWng blue; they woke so many emotions I can- 
not put into words. 

Like all the biggest things, concrete or abstract, they 
won't go into words; you feel them. What I felt I 
cannot speak nor write. I can only go on wondering. 
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The Flapette was very quiet. 

"How beastly to spend your life making your 
grave!" she said. **Always to be thinking about — 
death." She did not much like speaking the word. 
She looked uncomfortable, and I knew the Author 
would have understood this feeling. 

"Oh!" said the Flapette, disappointed, "is that the 
Sphinx?" 

I shared her disappointment till we drew nearer. 

The Sphinx is much smaller than I had pictured, 
in proportion to the Pyramids. But the great bat- 
tered face is mysterious, inscrutable as I had imagined 
always. Hewn out of the natural rock, the crumb- 
ling stone takes warm, delicate colors. Calm and un- 
moved through ages, the Sphinx gazes out over the 
great plain, faintly smiling, smiling secretly. I am 
glad there is no temple in the head; the mysterious 
riddle is still unsolved. 

Miss Kershaw was moved to say, a little ashamed, 
"It was a big thing to do, wasn't it? A big thing 
to conceive?" 

All that one reads is in the face, and much more. 
The Arabs call it The Father of Fear, but to me 
there is nothing fearful about the Sphinx. Like Egypt, 
it is beyond and outside human attributes. Always it 
smiles faintly, gazing across the plain. 

The austere simplicity of the Temple of the Sphinx 
impressed me, and perhaps the fact that it is open 
to the sky. The size of the vast granite blocks made 
me speechless ; the tomb of the priest has a roof hewn 
from a sinjgle block. The silence within the granite 
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walls almost restored to me my belief in You for a 
little space. The Flapette thought it dreary, but the 
tomb of Rameses' daughter she liked; the floor and 
walls are alabaster and dark red granite. 

We saw a typical stout tourist lowered down the 
Great Pyramid with the assistance of three Arabs, and 
a cord round his waist. He had lost all pretense at 
dignity: his one thought was to reach the bottom in 
safety. I felt no desire from the first to climb the 
Pyramids; I felt it would take away some of their 
remote mystery. 

As we came back Sphinx and Pyramids were 
steeped in the sunset glow against a sky of still, rose- 
pink clouds; the desert steeped in a great cool silence. 

Leaving Mena, the Pyramids rose black, clear-cut, 
sheer into the starlight. It is a sore disappointment 
that there is no moon at present; but we are not re- 
stricted by time. I had looked on the desert stretch- 
ing very far, and I wearied for it. 

We entered the lounge at the Semiramis, and Des- 
mond Dulac came forward to greet us. He met my 
eyes. I could not meet his. 

''I am going to take you all to Sakkarah to-mor- 
row," he said. "I have arranged everything." 

I found no words with which to protest; I saw 
gladness in the Flapette's face, though her mouth was 
grave. 

"At what unearthly hour must we start?" asked 
Miss Kershaw, with tolerance and amused, impatient 
eyes. 
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I could not trust myself to write last night. To- 
day I am calmer, and am beginning before breakfast 
because that is such a sane, unemotional hour. I am 
still very weary, body and mind, but mostly mind, I 
think. 

At Mena we found camels and a sand-cart wait- 
ing; camel-drivers, donkeys and donkey-boys, and a 
dragoman. He seemed a plausible old knave with an 
oily tongue and smile. Back view on his little white 
donkey he looked like Sancho Panza. It was an im- 
posing cavalcade, or caravan? Each of us had our 
attendant boy. Miss Kershaw was to ride in the sand- 
cart with the lunch; she took it in good part, but I 
thought the eyes looking from the rough- featured face 
were wistful. I wished I could have driven with her, 
then; but the Author had provided camels for the 
Flapette and me. He himself rode a gaunt, sad-eyed 
mule. 

A camel has a peculiar way of rising, four distinct 
jerks; the boys warned us to lean well back. When 
a camel lies down the j^rks are still more violent, and 
it grunts and growls in a lovable, impatient way. 
Though all my bones ache it will always tug at my 
heart to see a camel in the desert after this. 

The hagin or running camel is a beautiful creature. 
The walk is a long swing, to which you must let your 
body go, relaxing every muscle, a delicious sensation; 
when the camel breaks into a half-trot the discomfort 
begins. I understood then why the Author had chosen 
a humble mule. 

At the end of fifteen or sixteen miles I was aware 
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of muscles which I didn't know I possessed, achingly 
aware; but few things could be so good as riding over 
those miles of burning sand beneath a cloudless, deep 
sky. 

The dragoman advised us to ride astride and rise 
as though the camel were a horse. The Flapette was 
enjoying herself enormously; I almost forgot the quiet, 
unchildlike things she had said the day before. 

I could have ridden twice as far if the camels had 
kept up this rapid motion all the time, but the poor 
boys have to run through the thick sand: it is dis- 
tressful to hear their labored breathing; breathless 
though they are, they talk, every sentence leading in- 
evitably to baksheesh. My boy kept saying "You like 
it?" and "Thank you/' at intervals between panting 
breaths; "You happy? Then I happy too!" They may 
well desire baksheesh. 

It was only the fringe of the desert, but I cannot 
describe what I felt — nothing but sand and sky, and the 
camel beneath me. I could feel the heat of the camel 
against my ankle beyond the saddle-cloth. It was a 
splendid beast. The Flapette chose hers because it had 
such a sweet face; it lagged in the rear. The way 
a camel stretches out its long neck, snarls, and dashes 
into the burning sandy wastes . . . but I must tell 
You all that happened. 

We dismounted to see the Temple of Abou'sir, a 
few crumbling, small pyramids and any number of 
huge stone and alabaster basins with little holes which 
the dragoman said were used for candles. He told 
us most of the basins were baths, and they had lit 
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candles all round. The guide-books incline to the 
theory that they were used for sacrifice. There was 
a vast altar made entirely of alabaster and wonder- 
fully preserved. Abou'sir bored the Flapette — ^the 
sun made her head ache. It was very desolate and 
dusty. I loved Abou'sir. 

We rode along the fringe of the desert to Mariette's 
House; we rode in a beating, savage glare of sun so 
that sky and sand seemed molten, burning, and the 
dust blew up in burning clouds about us. 

I was possessed as I rode by an unreasoning joy. 
And always, riding alone, a little ahead, I listened to 
the dust 



CHAPTER XXXII 

I HAD to break off before I had reached the hap- 
pening which has made me miserable; but I have 
a little while to myself — I am supposed to be tak- 
ing my siesta. 

We dismounted at Mariette's House. The camel- 
boys squatted in the sand and fell asleep while we 
shared our lunch with some timid pariah dogs. When 
we raised our veils the color and blinding glare of 
noonday seemed doubly vivid, hardly bearable. A 
breeze came across the desert, cool and clean and 
limpid; we took great breaths of it. 

Now I have to tell You of that which I knew must 
come, though I have tried to keep it from me. 

We entered the Serapis, the tomb of the Sacred 
Bulls. We went down a steep incline, and guides went 
before with candles and magnesium wire. I was glad 
it was not lit by electric light. 

We traversed dim, vast galleries of hewn granite, 
the air growing hotter and more stifling as we pene- 
trated deeper. I looked round rather wildly ; I began 
to wonder if I could endure it. 

All along the main passage are alcoves and enor- 
mous granite sarcophagi in which the bulls were 
found. The incredible proportions of these sarcophagi 

took my breath away. They are all beautifully hewn 
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and polished. The largest is at the end of the main 
passage; we had to climb up to examine it. The air 
was so close I felt a horrid pressure against my 
temples. 

The Flapette whispered her hands were ice-cold and 
clammy; she thought some gruesome spell had been 
cast upon her because 'she had mocked at mummies. 
I found myself listening without comprehension to the 
guide explaining how the kings had to wash the bulls 
before they were buried . . . how they were all pie- 
bald bulls ... I wanted to get out ; a dull foreboding 
oppressed me, a premonition of what was to come. 

Our guide showed the last sarcophagus, and the 
pallid flare of the magnesium wire died out. For a 
moment I thought we were in darkness ; I was suffocat- 
ing; but the guide and the dragoman and the Author 
carried candles that gave a faltering yellow gleam, 
making darkness visible. Slowly we made our way 
along the hot, silent galleries. The Flapette and Miss 
Kershaw were in front with the guide and dragoman. 
They stopped while he expounded something, gesticu- 
lating, his gigantic shadow leaping up the polished 
wall. We stopped also. The others went on, but we 
did not follow ; I knew there was no escape. I stood, 
waiting. 

"I didn't plan this," the Author said; and I could 
hear his breathing in the silent place : "I didn't mean 
it to be here. I think you know that." 

I was faintly amused because he had chosen this 
hot, airless tomb; it was characteristic of Desmond 
Dulac, so unlike the man himself. 
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It had got to be," said the Author. 
'Yes/' I returned wearily, "I know." 
It had got to be, and it might as well be here 
and now. I seldom see you alone." His voice trailed 
off and softened. "I've as good as asked you several 
times to marry me, and you know it. You knew what 
I meant that night on the terrace?" 

"Oh yes, I knew what you were trying to say. I'm 
not a child." My voice sounded tired. 

"Then why," he said roughly, "did you stop me?" 

"I cannot tell you that." 

"You didn't wish to hear me out " 

"I would not hear you out," I said. 

He looked at me curiously, the candle flame mak- 
ing flickering red points in his red-brown eyes. I 
noticed vaguely that the granite walls were red. 

"You've got to hear me out this time," he said 
quietly. Had he said it in any other way it must have 
sounded aggressive. 

"I know," I answered just as quietly. 

Candle grease was dripping on the back of his hand 
and between his fingers. He did not seem to know. 

"I want you to let me fill your life for you," he 
said, and his tone robbed the words of self-assertion. 

"That you can never do." 

"Why?" 

"Because I cannot let you." 

"And you cannot let me ?" His fingers ab- 
sently were molding the wax which guttered down 
the candle. 

"I cannot tell you why." 
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His eyes, smouldering, suddenly flamed. When he 
spoke his tone was sardonic. "Many women," he 

said, "have tried to make Desmond Dulac care " 

I was repelled, but underwent a revulsion of feeling 
when he added wistfully, "But you are different. 
You never believed in Desmond Dulac or set store 
by his success. Do you know, for you I'd throw it 
all over? Perhaps you hardly realize what it would 
mean, after all these years." I thought I did. 

"Don't," I said. "You must not give up anything 
because of me. I have tried to stop this, haven't I? 
You know I have." 

"Yes," he admitted, "but it was no good. I'd got to 
have it out. I mean to have it out." 

"Is there anything more to say?" I asked, watch- 
ing the candle drip on the sandy floor. I thought his 
lips tightened and his eyes grew dark. 

"What is it," he said, "what is it keeps you from 
me, and me from you?" 

I could not tell him. I dreaded at some future time 
through sheer weariness I might give in. Instinctively 
I felt he divined there was between us nothing tan- 
gible. 

He said: 

"I'm a success, but I've never grasped one of the 
things I've tried to grasp. . . ." 

There was silence, a horrid silence which pressed 
close and hot in that dim place. 

"Since I knew you, I've begun to regret things," 
he said, fingering the candle wax. "It's too late now 
to begin seeking again. ..." 
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I said nothing; I was trying to gain time. Some- 
how, I must prevent this ever happening again, for 
his sake as well as my own. And I was afraid of 
myself. 

I watched his shadow, grotesque and distorted, leap 
up the granite wall, and as I watched I thought of 
the Shadow that has come very close. 

I longed to tell him of the Shadow, to let him be- 
lieve there was no hope — but I could not tell him; I 
did not know how. 

We stood in the silent gallery. The silence which 
lurks underground is absolute. 

Suddenly I broke out; 

"Why should you care for me? Why should you? 
The Flapette believed in you. ..." 

He was smiling, his eyes were smiling. 

"Yes, I know. But you didn't believe in me !" Life 
is like that, I suppose. 

"We've got to come to an understanding," the Au- 
thor said. 

"Haven't we come to an understanding?" 

"No." 

"I wonder what more you desire ? I have told you 
it cannot be." 

"Is that all?" 

"Only this" — suddenly I did not care what I said: 
"if you went on and on I might give in. There, you 
know now. . . . But you won't." 

"I won't," he answered. 

"I can trust you." I had no need to make it a 
question. 
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"Yes." 

At moments like that the hampering barriers of 
convention, of civilization, fall away; we were just 
two humans stripped of all pretense. 

"Then I think I can tell you — ^had circumstances 
been otherwise, I might have cared. I suppose women 
don't say these things. You've told me I'm different ; 
perhaps I am. I feel I must say this, I feel I owe 
it to you " 

He leaned his forehead against the granite wall, 
and his hands fell limp and heavy to his sides; the 
slanted candle shot up black smoke, burning away the 
wax. He did not heed it. For a dreadful moment I 
suspected him of pose, and then shame flared in me. 
A long shiver went through him ; he had shivered like 
that with the pain in his shoulder. The smoking 
candle dropped from his slack grasp suddenly. I felt 
as though the light had gone out for me too; I had 
put it out. 

In the hot muffling darkness I heard his voice, 
rather quiet, "You can trust me. We've said all 
there is to say. . . . Now we must go on," he added 
dully, moving forward. 

"Yes, now we must go on again," I repeated drear- 
ily. My heart seemed dead in me. There is so much 
of this going on again. . . . 

We came up into blazing daylight; it struck chill 
after the stifling furnace-heat underground. 

The wind felt bleak. It numbed my body and 
brain. I had cut myself adrift. 
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Desmond Dulac put aside the red lock with his 
famiHar gesture, smiling painfully. 

"It was like you to be frank with me," he said; 
there was that in his voice which told me what I had 
sacrificed. 

"I think I've come nearer to yourself," he said ; "I'm 
going to keep the thought of you — saying that 
. . ." He might have been posing, he might have 
been sincere. I believe now he was at that moment 
splendidly sincere if never before. 

Miserably I kept silence. 

I have given up much — ^because of You. Is to give 
up a form of giving? 

It was of You I was thinking. Surely it is hard- 
est of all to lose what one has never had ? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

WE had to go on. 
No one but our two selves would ever know 
what transpired in that short space we were alone 
underground. We had to go on. 

The Author rode behind with the Flapette, whose 
camel lagged. I heard her low, gurgling laughter. 

We came to the Temple of Ti and the Step Pyramid. 
Our dragoman showed steps leading to the black hole 
where Ti hid his body — I mean, caused his body to 
be hidden — hoping it would never be discovered. I 
felt ashamed because I had looked on it in a glass 
case at the Museum. The temple is all of stone, built 
in an austere style, with narrow passageways and 
wonderful wall-pictures. They are so old, it is im- 
possible to grasp their age ; it conveys nothing. They 
are not the familiar stiff figures of the bas-relief, with 
which I have always associated Desmond Dulac, but 
exquisitely conceived and painted, showing not only a 
marvelous knowledge of the decorative, but of nature ; 
animals and birds are vital, the startling life which is in 
so many of these very ancient things. The pictures 
teem with interest; they represent the building of 
boats, cutting flax, catching and salting fish, scribes 
with papyrus and cases of reed pens, courts of justice, 
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the sacrificial bulls. The sacred was no less sacred 
because the secular was interwoven. 

"The Egyptians treated religion almost humor- 
ously," I remarked. 

"No one without humor should be allowed to write 
about religion," Miss Kershaw answered succinctly. 
"It's usually parsons or schoolmasters who make the 
attempt — or the two combined, resulting in the most 
humorless thing on earth." 

The dragoman told us a delightful story to explain 
some of the pictures. It was about a "picnic" given 
by Ti and "Madame Ti." 

"Madame Ti" invited to the picnic a man whom Ti 
disliked, so Ti ran away in a huff to Palestine. She 
went after him, laid wait in the dark, and caught him 
by the foot ; she is depicted thus frequently. She then 
gave another "picnic" for those who had aided her, 
and sent the rest to prison. 

I was delighted in this tale, it seemed so human ; but 
I fear the unctuous old knave invented it from a desire 
to please. 

As we rode on, I found myself listening to the dust 
that whispered up to me. . . . The happening in the 
tomb seemed remote, I regretted it with an effort. 
For, as I rode through the burning dust, I had almost 
grasped what Space is ; I had come nearer to it than I 
ever was. It only just eluded me. 

It was evening when we reached the plain and rode 
through fields of tall doura, faintly sweet and rustling, 
to Memphis, with its palm groves. The low sun behind 
us made a golden haze of the dust, filtering through 
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gray and gilded palm fronds ; dust and sun were caught 
among the still groves, hung there like a glittering web. 

The sun turned fields of berseem to a green so vivid 
the heart leaped to it, as though color were sound. We 
were riding over the site of old Memphis ; our camels 
padded softly beneath dusky palms, the low sun burn- 
ing through, gilding the dry, dust-laden atmosphere. 
A sweet cool smell rose after the heat; frogs rippled 
and crickets shrilled. 

We passed the colossal statues of Rameses the Great, 
both lying prone, impressive, as are all these giant 
figures. We rode through a village of huts made of 
palm branches, and mud-huts roofed with doura stalks, 
where were evil-smelling, stagnant pools, and square, 
whitening heaps of empty corn-cobs. We came to 
Bedrachien in the warm, sad dark of a moonless night. 

"Hasn't it been topping?" the Flapette whispered. 
"I shall never forget to-day . . . and he has been most 
awfully decent. We seemed to get on so well this 
afternoon. He was killing. I feel I know him bet- 
ter " Her voice was eager; her eyes, with tired 

rings, shone. 

Fate has a hideously humorous twist. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

I AM writing to You in the desert, sitting at the 
doorway of my tent, with sand drifting between 
the pages. My hope has been realized ; we are wander- 
ing in the desert. 

All day I can listen to the whispering dust ; at night 
the doorway of my tent is crammed with stars. Bitter- 
ness has slipped from me ; the desert and desert silences 
are large. I draw nearer discovering what Space 
means — already there have been moments brimming 
silence when almost I grasped the meaning. . . . 

I never thought Miss Kershaw would give her 
consent to this desert life. Perhaps I rather forced 
her hand. I told her my desire, my determination. 
I could not go alone, though I was mad enough even 
for that, having listened to the dust ; so Miss Kershaw 
consented. 

The Flapette declared it top-hole, if it did not mean 
sleeping on the ground and tinned-meat sandwiches 
with grit between. The Flapette was suspicious of 
discomfort, but I overruled her. 

We have been in the desert two nights and two 
days — I think; Time ceases to be in the desert, and 
the flowing wideness sweeps away regret, blots out 
and muffles what has been as the sand, wind-driven, 
covers foot-marks silently. 

257 
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I look into this wideness as I write, and everywhere 
is sand, tawny and fierce orange, peach and dun and 
gray, with purple sudden streaks. The sun is low, 
and all the desert colors live. Soon a swift darkness 
will swamp color and the desert lie wan and whitening 
under remote, white stars. 

One of the Arab boys is beating a tom-tom where 
they squat smoking their pipes of Keef; a hoarse, 
monotonous voice is chanting. 

In a little while they will bow themselves, facing 
towards Mecca, at that solemn hour when from count- 
less mosques the voice they cannot hear cries out, 
"There is no Gk)d but God.'' 

Mahommet, the dragoman, is bullying the cook, as 
he prepares our evening meal of beans and Arab bread, 
mish-mish* and Yusef-Effendis.lf In a moment they 
too will prostrate themselves. 

• •••••• • 

Yesterday a sandstorm overtook us. The dust 
no longer whispered, it cried out ... it choked and 
blinded, parched and scorched. A glad frenzy entered 
me so that I could not feel cracked lips and smarting 
eyes; the dust caught me up, whirled me where it 
would. I think I shouted things which had no mean- 
ing, as we pressed forward seeking shelter. The air 
darkened, the darkness took a lurid purple, blotting 
out sky and desert — this purple, moving darkness, 
hot and blistering, wrapped us ; swirled past us cease- 
lessly. Movement without sound is awful. 

We pressed on, eyes bloodshot and straining. A 
feverish excitement burned in me ; I exulted, 

♦Apricots. fMandarin oranges. 
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There were shouts somewhere in the drifting dark. 
Our boys halted; I heard the complaining snarls of 
the baggage-camels, heavily laden. 

Quite suddenly the fierce wind sank, the dimness 
paled, ragged dun spirals like rain-clouds were detached 
and hung suspended. . . . Before us stood several tall 
white figures, muffled to the eyes. They were Bedouins. 
One of these men came forward and our dragoman 
touched his hand, placing his own on heart, lips, and 
forehead. 

"Ana huashtini ya akhuya/'* he said, greeting him 
in the extravagant manner of the East. 

Our boys squatted patiently, faces haggard, eyes and 
lips swollen. 

I commiserated. I could never deal with natives. 
"Ma'alaishe ya Sitt di min Rubbani"^ their spokesman 
answered, displaying the Arab's amazing resignation. 

The Bedouins wished to offer us hospitality, our 
dragoman explained. 

Eagerly we accepted. The tall man who had met 
us led the way to his tent, outside which several 
Bedouins were kindling a fire of camel-dung. 

"Mahubbahrt he said as we entered, cramped and 
dazed with fatigue. The women-folk, with shy, khol- 
darkened eyes, set before us figs and bread, dried dates, 
ctimis (which is curdled mare's-milk), and water from 
a large seer in the tent corner. They retired, and the 
men watched us eat, speaking little, maintaining the 
curious aloofness which lends dignity to the Bedouin, 

* "I have longed for you, O my brother." 
t "No matter, O lady, our Lord sends it." 
t "Welcome !" 
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yet subtly making us welcome. We crouched in the 
dusky goat's-hair tent, too weary to talk, very grateful 
for the silent hospitality of these desert men. 

Acrid smoke from the fire drifted into the tent. 
Outside all was very still. After a sandstorm the 
desert stillness is almost terrible. It held the thin, 
sweet note of a Bedouin reed pipe, plaintive, insistent. 

When we rose to leave, ''Roh-es-salaam" our host 
said gravely. We answered, "Afa salaami" We went 
out into the dazzling light and brooding stillness to 
mount our camels. The thin sound of the reed pipe 
followed us. 



• • • 



CHAPTER XXXV 

MISS KERSHAW has been talking again of the 
man who hadn't nonsense. When she speaks 
of him her voice rasps and I see the woman who 
crouches behind the wall of reserve; her eyes are 
tender and puzzled. She does not understand him, 
and yet she believes she knows him better than anyone 
else. Women deceive themselves like that. 

"I don't know why," Miss Kershaw said, "I get 
thinking about him out here in the desert. He spends 
his life amongst grime and bricks, and mortar." I 
suddenly felt sorry for him; I had spent my life 
amongst grime and turnip fields. And there are wide 
spaces, sand shimmering liquid in the stark noon glare, 
stretching white under stars. . . . 

"He belongs to Leeds; he's in wool." Her voice 
rasped like a file against her closed teeth ; she sounded 
grim and regretful. "But whenever he can, which 
isn't often, he goes tramping over the moors, always 
by himself. He never tells anyone about these tramps, 
he doesn't tell me. You don't know the Yorkshire 
moors, of course ? Like as not you'd think them ugly ; 
the heather and rocks are mostly blackened. Soot 
from the towns. They're bleak, too. The wind 
whistles through the stone walls. Unless you're York- 
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shire " She broke off, defiant because she had 

shown emotion and was ashamed. 

"The rain drifts over the moors. It's more often 
wet than not, that's my experience, wet and gray ; the 
walls are gray, and the sheep . . . he's a rum sort," 
she added irrelevantly. "Never could make him out. 
What does he tramp the moors for? I always imagined 
he was pretty matter-of-fact, rather hard-headed, that 
he was " 

"That he had no nonsense about him?" I suggested 
sadly. Miss Kershaw rubbed her hand over her mouth 
and chin, a gesture I've come to know. She grimaced 
a little with wistful eyes. 

"Yes,'' she said, "no nonsense." 

As before, I was eager to hear more about this man. 
He piqued my curiosity. I liked hearing about him, I 
liked listening. I wonder if I am beginning to have a 
wider interest in humanity? 

I found I was quite interested in Miss Kershaw's 
disjointed talk concerning this Yorkshireman. She 
was certainly fond of him. 

"I think somehow I should like Yorkshire," I said 
musingly. "You say it's ugly " 

"I didn't," she snapped; "I said you might think it 
was." 

"I don't think I should. There must be — ^you must 
get near Space up on those big, bleak moors. ..." 
I was running sand through my fingers. I could feel 
the warm drift of it across my palm, but I could not 
see the glitter ; I could see drenched heather, blackened 
and with a smell of burning, I have never seen heather 
in my life. 
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Miss Kershaw looked at me curiously, then at the 
hand through which the sand was running; I looked 
down at it too without knowing why. All the sand 
had gone, as in an hour-glass. My hand was arrested ; 
I remembered vaguely the Author had called it a listen- 
ing hand. How long it seemed since that day in the 
Serapis! . . . 

"What odd things you say!" Miss Kershaw re- 
marked. 

"Doir 

"Yes; d'you know, when I first set eyes on you I 
mistook you altogether. I thought you were quite an 
ordinary woman who'd never questioned much, rather 
taken things for granted, didn't possess an uncom- 
fortable imagination " 

I smiled at her. 

"Your insight wasn't at fault. I was all that." 

She screwed. up her eyes. "You mean you're not 
now?" she said. 

"Yes." 

"You've discovered you didn't know yourself, eh?" 

"I've discovered I knew no more about myself than 
I knew about other people. People have only touched 
my life, I haven't known them from within. It's been 
the same with myself, I think." 

"You never realized you were not just like other 
women ?" 

"But I was just like other women " 

"Until?" 

"Until I suddenly got nonsense." I laughed 
evasively. 
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"I see," said Miss Kershaw, in the tone which makes 
you feel she sees a great deal more than you want her 
to see. 

"This subject isn't the least bit interesting," I re- 
marked impatiently. "Let's drop it." 

"Very well. But you are different somehow, you 
know." 

"Oh, I do hate being told I'm different! It gives 
me, as the Flapette would say, such an uncomfortable 
feeling." 

"You must be prepared for discomfort if you 
cultivate the — visionary, isn't it called ?" 

"I've never cultivated it," I said indignantly. 

"I don't think you have," she admitted. "But you 
get through life much more satisfactorily " 

"If you're 'nice and sensible.' Do you think so?" . 

"No, I don't," she said with blunt emphasis. "An 
entirely satisfactory method of getting through life 
has yet to be discovered, my dear." 

"Do let's leave this subject alone," I pleaded. "I 
think far too much about myself as it is; even — ^my 
friends sometimes tell me so." I meant You. "I'm 
introspective in these days." 

Miss Kershaw said, "When you begin tracking 
down and dissecting emotions it's like a jig-saw puzzle; 
you're for ever finding one that doesn't seem to belong 
to the puzzle at all — or the very one you're looking for 
is missing; maybe it's only under the carpet, but it 
worries you and you begin all over again. There's no 
end to the game when you start ; you spend your spare 
time and a lot you can't spare upon introspection. It 
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fascinates after a while. ... I used to have a weak- 
ness for jig-saws," she confessed whimsically. 

"I think you're right," I said. *'But when you are 
always alone you get like that." 

"Are you always alone ?" 

"In a way, yes. Sometimes I think I always shall 
be. Sometimes I think I must lack " 

"My dear girl, you don't. On the contrary, your 
head " 

"Oh, as to my head " 

"Your head's overcrowded; that's about it." 

"Overcrowded?" I laughed. "Not with brains. 
IVe never done anything." I thought of the book I 
tried to write — the only thing I have ever tried to do, 



even. 



You haven't done anything yet," said Miss 
Kershaw. She likes to qualify statements, her own as 
well as other people's. "You've thought a lot," she 
added. 

"What's the good of thinking? And my thoughts 
are so absurd." 

"Absurd thoughts. Hmmm. I never let myself 
think absurd thoughts. . . . Stick to nonsense," she 
said tersely. She watched me a minute. "What are 
you thinking about now?" she demanded. 

"I'm thinking about — the Yorkshireman. At least, 
not exactly thinking; wondering, perhaps. Do go on 
talking of him. I like to hear." 

"Oh ! Well, what do you want to hear about him ?" 
Miss Kershaw has this disconcerting way when she 
is at all suspicious. 
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"Anything. I don*t know. You had begun to tell 
me things '* 

For some time I had endeavored subtly to bring 
the conversation round to the subject, but Miss Ker- 
shaw is like that about this man ; it makes me think he 
is more to her than she cares to admit. She begins 
talking of him suddenly, rather disconnectedly, then 
she drops the subject, and it is difficult to induce her 
to begin again. 

"Why should he interest you ?" she demanded. 

"I don't know," I said honestly. "I suppose because 
he is a friend of yours." 

"As much a friend of mine as anybody's." She 
spoke rather wistfully. "He's so hard to get at — 
Northern, very, and I expect I'm not the right sort 
to try ; I've built up a kind of a wall myself, I daresay." 

"I've seen behind it once or twice," I said fondly 
and injudiciously. A harsh, difficult flush deepened 
the rough red face ; I had never seen her flush before. 
It was painful. She thought it almost indecent that 
I should catch glimpses of the crouching woman, whose 
eyes were tragic. 

"I never imagined Yorkshire people so likeable," I 
said. I daren't say "lovable." 

"As what?" she asked. 

"As you." 

"I think you mean that," she replied with a kind of 
softened rasping. 

I wanted her to go on talking of this man she could 
not understand. The subject roused my curiosity. 
No, I don't think it was curiosity quite. I just wanted 
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to listen. That was all. I felt in some ridiculous 
manner disloyal to You because I liked listening. And 
yet I have lost belief in You ; I had to cultivate it, arid 
that sort of belief is really doubt from the beginning. 

"You might have seen him at Tilbury when we 
sailed." Miss Kershaw became expansive. "Fve 
told you he turned up? He didn't come on board, 
though. He never saw me; it would have been the 
last thing he'd do, to come and see me off. I could 

only suppose he had some friend sailing on the * .' 

He'd never mentioned it; but then, he's so silent, 
reserved and all. I could only suppose he had some 
friend on board, yet I never saw him speak to a soul. 
I hadn't known he was in London, even. He just 
watched the ship leave dock." 

I could not remember a man standing alone, con- 
spicuously alone, but there are so many people standing 
alone at Tilbury you don't know they are alone. That 
is the worst kind of loneliness. I can't conceive a place 
where you could be more desolately alone than Tilbury. 

The man who hadn't nonsense, if this were he, 
evidently did not marry the girl, I mused. But he 
came to Tilbury to see someone off; I felt a warm 
uprush of pity for Miss Kershaw. A long time I sat 
thinking, or rather my thoughts drifted through my 
brain as the sand drifted through my fingers. I could 
not overcome senseless curiosity. 

"What is his name?" I asked at last. 

Miss Kershaw looked startled, suspicious; then a 
light seemed to break in her eyes, to flicker there. I 
wondered what it meant. She reflected or hesitated; 
I thought she was debating if she should tell me. 
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She came to one of her abrupt decisions. 

"David Olroyd," sh« said, a shade defiantly. 

Again my thoughts were running on like the sand. I 
groped. I was trying to seize some memory which 
eluded me. For a long time I must have been silent. 
Suddenly, searching among vague, meaningless recol- 
lections, I remembered. That was the name. David 
Olroyd. It must have been three years ago, quite. 
. . . Odd I should have remembered, for the man 
had only just crossed my life, touched it and passed 
out of it, leaving nothing behind but the name. There 
had been a period when I should have liked his friend- 
ship, I think, looking back ; I suppose I did not realize 
it then. Somewhere about the time my uncle died and 
I was given freedom, he drifted out of my life again, 
as people had always done, making no impression upon 
it. The name recalled these facts. The name, too, I 
had forgotten till now. Probably it had remained 
somewhere in a vacant corner of my mind because it 
was peculiar. 

I had met a man of that name ; I tried to fit it to a 
personality, but I could not ; I had forgotten what the 
man was like, forgotten completely. Yet at one time, 
I think now, I should have valued his friendship. 
Perhaps I might have remembered what he was like 
if You had not come persistently between, almost 
reproachfully. I could not recollect the man for see- 
ing You; You haven't been so real since — I began to 
lose belief, I suppose. I tried hard to picture him, but 
You would not let me; every time You got between. 
At last I gave it up. 

I knew there had been no mistake about the name ; 
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I remembered that : it had an odd sound. How strange 
I should have met this friend of Miss Kershaw's, this 
man who hadn't nonsense; and all the time I never 
knew it ! He was difficult to get on with, silent. . . . 
I remember that, in a dim, very dim, sort of way. It 
must have been the same man. I have seen him; it 
exasperates me that I cannot remember him. Why 
will You thrust yourself between ? You are an exact- 
ing friend. Can You be prejudiced against him too? 
You were like that about the Author. 

I thought I had better not tell Miss Kershaw I re- 
membered the name, knew the man once. I don't 
think she would want me to have known him, somehow, 
even though my knowledge was less than nothing. I 
think I understand how she feels; I might have felt 
the same, if You had been. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

WE are wandering towards the Libyan desert, I 
suppose. To me it is only the desert, simply 
that; and just now the desert is all-sufficing. 

We have no destination. We move slowly through 
the sun and the hot dust of days which are not marked 
by time. Just as the track of our caravan is swallowed 
in the desert, so the days dwindle and become the past. 
We move slowly. ''El agela minin esh Shaitan/'* 
the Arabs say. 

Sometimes the day is marked by a flock of flamingo, 
like a rose-streak in the blue; once, looking down 
upon a shallow wady, I saw a vulture, with its naked 
neck and ghastly hopping; it made a dark, loathsome 
blot against the paleness of the sand. Often I see 
the little timid jerboa at some distance from the camp. 
We see no jackals ; only at night their dismal wailing 
tears the silence suddenly. There are these little things 
in the days, trivial things that seem happenings. For 
the rest, there is sun and dust, a profound silence, such 
as might be under the ocean; it drowns sound from 
the outer world, filling day to the brim. The throb 
of the tabla, Arabs' harsh voices, and camels' snarling 

* "Haste is from the devil." 
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are lost in this silent void. I lie in my tent and let the 
silence lap me round . . . the dust whispers through 
the silence. I lie and listen. 

To-day I was watching night steal swiftly across the 
desert; it was that moment when the horizon takes a 
dun-gold, dim above the darkening sand, and the sky 
is maize, and pulses faintly with the after-glow. There 
is always this moment of dun-gold before night falls. 
I wait for it. 

The Flapette sat beside me, with one foot under 
her and the light pale round her head. She has been 
rather quiet of late. If she grows bored, she will 
persuade Miss Kershaw to go back. Out here I never 
feel shut in ; the thought of going back to Cairo stifles 
me, gives me a prisoned feeling. 

I laughed and spoke. 

"The Author would liken such a night to a grief- 
stricken woman with copper hair, or a brown kite 
stretching wounded wings over the earth — ^wouldn't 
he?" I merely mentioned the Author because the 
Flapette never mentioned him now, and I could not 
quite understand her attitude; we might have had a 
tacit agreement not to touch upon the subject. I was 
able to speak of him in an altogether impersonal way ; 
he had become so remote, a part of all that was, or 
seemed to be, before the desert swamped the past. 

The Flapette watched a beetle in the sand, a beetle, 
like the scarabs, buried in countless mastabas; it was 
crawling, little grains giving way beneath it; moving 
its legs without visible advance. I knew by the Flap- 
ette's face that though she watched she did not see. I 
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expected she would turn upon me indignantly when 
I spoke of the Author, but she did not. 

"It seems — all wrong for the Author not to be here, 
doesn't it?" she said jerkily. 

"Wouldn't it be all wrong if he were?" I ventured. 
"He would hate the discomfort of it." 

"Oh, it's not so bad. Just that sandstorm was rotten. 
And the possibility of finding a scorpion in your bed. 
And the flies. It's roughing it, of course, but " 

"I mean the discomfort of the desert's self, the way 
it stretches on and on . . . the Author hates the 
desert," I said. 

The Flapette looked at me wistfully. "He told you 
a lot about himself, didn't he?" 

"He always tells everyone a lot about himself, 
Flapette." 

Her insight is quite unchildlike. "Oh, no," she 
answered sagely; "he only tells everyone about Des- 
mond Dulac." 

"He annoyed me by the way he over-emphasized 
that; disassociated himself from Desmond Dulac." 

"And yet he wasn't — ^isn't Desmond Dulac." 

"I wonder." 

"I don't. He didn't tell me as much as he told you, 
but I somehow feel I know more about him, all the 



same." 



"I think," I said, recollecting the ways in which 
they were alike, "I think you do." 

The Flapette sighed 

"I am hopelessly obvious and all that, of course. 
Now, he's entirely opposite, and you are too," grudg- 
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ingly; *'IVe always said there's something kind of 
mysterious about you. 'Bill' once said you were doing 
your best to combine a sensible, sane outlook with that 
of a — ^visionary, I think it was, and she thought the 
what-you-may-call-it, the visionary, didn't give the 
other much of a look in ; something like that. You and 
the Author must have had quite a lot in common." 

"Nothing, Flapette. He has much more in common 
with you, as a matter of fact." 

"Perhaps"; she was unconvinced. "But you see 
he believes he's more in common with you — ^and, after 
all, that's what matters, isn't it ?" 

"You're wise in your generation, but you're wrong 
this time." 

"Aren't you anything to the Author?" she de- 
manded. 

I was glad she put it like that. 

"Nothing," I said ; "nor ever could be." 

She knew I was sincere. Her eyes were wide and 
puzzled. 

She began, "I always imagined " 

"Don't imagine. You can't think how disturbing an 
imagination becomes, Flapette. It's just a bad habit." 

"I wish I had more. The Author has so much." 

"Have you forgotten he does not believe in his 
books, what he writes " 

"He must have had imagination to invent the pose, 
in the first place," remarked the Flapette profoundly. 
A fluffy girl when profound is nearly as piteous as a 
practical girl when flippant. In both cases it means 
she isn't happy. 
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The Flapette was looking at the beetle and the mov- 
ing sand-grains; the tilt of her head was despondent. 
I wondered whether she knew that most bleak feel- 



tr 



ing 

I moved nearer. "What is it?" I asked, trite as 
usual: I'm only "different" regarding my feelings, 
the part of me I have shown You in this book; the 
rest of me is ordinary, quite. 

"It's some sort of an animal or other," the Flapette 
said, wilfully mistaking my meaning. "One of those 
things they buried with mummies, I think. It's a 
grues." 

I mean, what's the matter?" 
How the matter? I don't understand you." She 
resorted to the pitiful dignity of that well-worn phrase. 
I have resorted to it untold times myself. 

"Are you sorry the Author isn't here ?" I asked. 

"Yes. A bit. Well, naturally. Of course. Aren't 
you?" 

"No, I can't say I am." 

"You're so odd," she said ; and then, smiling wanly, 
"I suppose that was why he — liked you so much." 

"He liked you, Flapette." 

"Oh, yes, he liked me," she said ; and then, with quiet 
bitterness, "But I know just the sort of way he liked 
me !" 

I was silent. I felt responsible for this ; it hurt. I 
had dismissed the child lightly, feeling convinced, 
because I desired to be convinced, that she was only 
a child still. I began to realize I had been blinding 
myself, and wilfully. 
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"Of course, it was not your fault he liked you," she 
went on. "It was up to you to make him — ^but you 
didn't. It wasn't your fault. I know that. It was 
just — I was so rottenly young and — obvious, I sup- 
pose. If I weren't pretty it might have been different." 

Sometimes I wonder whether anything might have 
been different, whatever we did or were ; I think I am 
imbibing fatalism. 

"He was ripping to me often. That Sakkarah 

day " she drew a breath — "lots of times. But of 

course I knew. A woman does. . . . Oh, it's abso- 
lutely the green limit being a woman !" 

It was a child's wail against that which it could not 
understand, but I knew as she uttered it the Flapette 
ceased to be a child. 

She dug both hands into the sand and scattered it, 
drawing little quick breaths. 

"I suppose I shall never see him again,'' she said. 
"Well — what does it matter ?" She flung that at Fate, 
she was hurling defiance. Then she sank back on her 
heels, whispering rather brokenly. "You may as well 
know. You must have guessed long since. I don't 
mind if you have. . . . I'm not ashamed," she broke 
out, and defiance flared in her cheeks. "Dash it all, you 
can't help things like this. I care, d'you see " 

I knew she would not wish me to touch her. I 
groped for something adequate to say ; I grieved over 
her, and I too felt bitter against Fate, and against the 
Author. Why could he not have cared for her, when 
so many men cared? Things would have been 
simple. • • • 
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"It's pretty ghastly — caring," the Flapette broke 
out; "isn't it?" 

"I don't know, Flapette. I think — I mean I've 
never cared." 

"Why couldn't you care for him?" she demanded 
unreasonably, fiercely. I understood; it was rather 
splendid of the Flapette. "Why couldn't you ?" 

"I shouldn't have made him happy," I said. 

She took off a ring and rubbed the sand from her 
finger. 

"I don't think you would," she answered reflectively. 
"Somehow . . . What's the good of it? What's the 
good? He won't ever know. And I won't ever be 
able to do anything for him " 

What is the good? The pity of it; the waste! 

"Oh, do you know " She paused, locking her 

fingers, and the words broke, vibrant with emotion: 
"I wouldn't mind what I did for him. I'd — I'd mend 
his socks when they came back from the wash with 
sand in them! I wouldn't mind how uncomfortable 
anything was so long as I did it for him." 

The Flapette could not have said more than that. 

"Perhaps," I murmured, trying to believe my 
words, "perhaps some day the Author will show you 
how to give." I had no hope of it, and she knew I had 
none; she had none herself. 

We sat staring into the cool darkness, which robbed 
the sky of color and swept up, shrouding our tents. 

I felt very weary. Life, even quite an ordinary 
sort of life like mine, seemed so hopelessly involved; 
where was the good of trying to disentangle threads? 
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They were just part of a monstrous web of circum- 
stance in which we struggled. I was very weary. A 
strange thought came : that it would be sweet to feel 
the sand sift over you, touching your lips, weighting 
eyelids softly, taking your breath — pale and glitter- 
ing. . . . 

How such a thought would horrify the Author! — 
a morbid, almost an indecent thought. He doubtless 
wished, when the end came — only, one did not think 
about uncomfortable things — it might come in a suit- 
ably darkened room, with suitably assembled relatives. 
I laughed aloud, mirthlessly. 

The sand would drift upwards so palely cool, 
weighting heavy lids. . . . 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

WHAT is to be after this? 
Just as the desert has blotted out the past, so 
dust wraps the future. I feel there couldn't be any- 
thing beyond this; sometimes I don't want anything 
more. 

To give up wandering, to face that meaningless 
"going on again," seems unthinkable. And I have lost 
the Author's friendship, a sincere, desirable thing; 
most dreary thought of all, I have lost that which I 
have never had. I haven't You any longer — ^my belief 
in You, I mean. 

"Do you know, Flapette," I said, "I get such a funny 
feeling ; I can't conceive of any future existing beyond 
this desert-time. What lies ahead is blank, a blank 
void, so much so I sometimes think perhaps there isn't 
going to be anything more — after this." 

The Flapette looked startled and uncomfortable. 

"What a beastly sort of idea ! And — kind of morbid, 
you know. Unwholesome, and all that. I wish you 
weren't so odd. How could there be nothing after 
this?" Her tone implied it would be pretty rotten if 
we were never to eat bread-and-butter again without 
an admixture of sand. 

"I don't know," I said; "I can't explain; I have 
these feelings. I can't shake it off." 
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"Oh, hang it ! You give way to that sort of thing," 
she answered impatiently. She seemed to accuse me 
of making mountains out of molehills, while she was 
keeping her own volcano well in hand. 

"It's all right having moods, but you can carry the 
thing too far." She was speaking very gravely from 
newly attained experience. 

Then she laughed, as though she would place con- 
versation upon a more wholesome plane. 

"There's no harm in indulging moods now and then, 
I daresay. Perhaps I wouldn't be so obvious if I had 
moods more often. They're a safety-valve too, and 
all that, you know. I occasionally feel downright 
'maungy,* for instance " 

"Whatever's *maungy,' Flapette?" 

"Oh, when you chuck ragtime and play something 
sloppy — ^and feel pleasantly sad and reminiscent over 
all the nice little friends whose names you can't remem- 
ber for the life of you ! I get — at least, I mean I used 
to get attacks now and then. Generally when I'm fed 
up with someone or about something. I know when 
it's coming on." 

"The symptoms?" 

"Oh, a general all-overishness chiefly. You know." 

"Yes, I know the feeling, but I can't rid my system 
of it so effectually." 

"You don't play. That's a pity, of course. Sup- 
pressed in your case. Result : complications. What ?" 

The Flapette ran on loquaciously, but I could see her 
mind was absent; her great blue eyes were wistful in 
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her freckled pink face. I am almost as dark as an 
Arab after these desert weeks, but the Flapette told 
me she has been within measurable distance of doing 
me a mischief during sleep because I burn and she only 
freckles. "When you have to use cold cream," she 
said pathetically, "the flies settle on your nose ; it draws 
attention to my worst feature !" 

I watched the Flapette looking distant and aloof; 
she was only near, and pink, in a bodily sense. 

"Well?" I said, though I can't bear anyone saying 
It to me. 

"You remember — " she hesitated, embarrassed — 
"what you said about — about wanting to give ? Well, 
I think I rather begin to see what you meant — sort of." 
She paused, as though pondering. "Is giving up a 
kind of giving ?" she asked suddenly. 

I started. She is sometimes astonishing; she even 
advances ideas I had thought were my oWn. Perhaps 
I am not really so different from other women after 

all. 

"I've wondered myself, Flapette," I said. She 
looked at me curiously ; she seemed to see me in a new 
light. 

"Have you had to give up anything?" she asked in 
an awed way, and almost resentfully. 

She slipped her arm through mine, a thing she 
seldom did. 

"Have you?" 

"Yes." 

"Was it — ^was it something big?" 

I 
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"It was the only thing IVe ever had the chance of 
giving up," I said. "And, Flapette, I didn't want to, 
I didn't want to give up." 

"I wonder why you did it?" she replied; her eyes 
were veiled and questioning. 

"So do I — very often." 

When I said it I seemed to see You as I saw You 
that night on the terrace, and Your watching, quiet 
eyes hurt; I shrank from the pain of it. I realized 
with a sick pang that You believed still in me, though 
I had lost my belief in You. I suppose I am writing 
nonsense. It is a pitiful sort of nonsense. I wonder 
if a Catholic who has lost belief feels as I felt, on 
looking at a crucifix? An idea like that would shock 
the Flapette or the Author, I suppose. 

I think something of pain was in my eyes, for I saw 
the Flapette glance at me compassionately, full of a 
vague wonder. 

Then I laughed. The grievous thing was nothing 
real, nothing tangible. Why should I suffer because of 
it ? It was habit merely ; You have become a bad habit, 
that is all. But You have been my friend. And more ; 
I could not help it — You have been something more. 
Is it only habit that keeps Romance going in the world ? 
The thought is dreary. 

The Flapette spoke with simple earnestness. "I am 
so sorry. You see, I can understand." 

I felt a warm sense of communion and companion- 
ship. Though she could not know nor guess what I 
had given up, she understood in the blind, instinctive 
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way women do understand. A woman does not need 
to be told the facts before she can understand. 

"Little Flapette," I said, venturing to become de- 
monstrative. We were drawn suddenly so near; she 
had bridged the gulf her youth kept wide. 

We walked on through the thick sand, near one 
another, in a satisfying silence. 

But youth is pitiless. 

"It's rather rot having to give up," the Flapette said. 
"I — I have my doubts whether it's worth it, you 
know. ... Do you remember what it felt like, having 
to give up?" 

I was suddenly conscious of the sand in my shoes. 
The mutual silence drawing us was rudely shattered. 
I had deluded myself, believing we had drawn very 
close. We had not. There was a great gulf between. 
The Flapette allowed me a remote past, but a present 
was out of the question; I did not possess a present. 
That was true enough now, I reflected. And a future? 
What was the meaning of my inability to conceive 
anything beyond the desert ? 

We had wandered a long way from the camp. Our 
tents and the white skull-caps and blue gcUabiehs came 
in sight ; a smell of lentil soup and burning camel-dung 
df if ted up to us ; I swayed a little. 

"I am not well," I murmured; "I think I'm tired. 
We've been rather far." 

From a great distance a voice answered me ; I could 
not grasp the words — I tried stupidly to grasp them 
with my hands : my brain would not work. 

Then there were more voices, and I recognized Miss 
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Kershaw's rasping tone. The words were distinguish- 
able; I could see again clearly, horribly clearly, as 
though I had always seen before through a film. 
Things were so distinct they made my eyes tired. 

"Oh, I'm all right," I said. "It is nothing. We 
went rather far, that's all. I'll just lie down a 
while — 



le " 



1 hope it isn't sun," Miss Kershaw rasped anxiously. 

I laughed, and they were reassured. I laughed be- 
cause the Shadow had crept very close ; it was waiting 
for me just inside the tent, and I didn't care. 
• • •••••• 

The water, carried in earthen pots slung in nets on 
the baggage camels, has begun to run short. 

I am responsible for this shortage; I insisted upon 
lingering at our last camping-place. It was backed by 
a great wall of stone that glowed orange and crimson 
with curious streaks, and ledges pale with drifted sand; 
rising flame-like into the white-hot sky, where great 
brown kites hung poised, glinting copper in the sun's 
relentless glare. The huge rock mass thrust itself, 
splendidly sheer, out of the desert sand. The place 
held me, its splendor of savage color and vast, un- 
attainable height. 

The Shadow still waited, is still waiting. I had no 
wish to go farther ; the spirit which spurred me on was 
exhausted ; bodily, too, I was exhausted ; my limbs were 
heavy, effort oppressed me. But the water was run- 
ning low, and Mahommet insisted we should press on 
to an oasis lying within a half-day's camel ride. 

I am sitting under palm trees ; the drifted sand clings 
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to their stems; the gray rustling of their fronds is 
above me, against a blue, changeless sky. There is a 
marabout's tomb where are two cypresses, somber 
amidst a dazzle of sun-drenched green; there are mish- 
mish trees and oleanders, a garden of cucumbers neg- 
lected and rampant, and a garden where bright tropical 
blooms hang in a languorous sweetness. Hoopoes flit 
through the green, and doves. In the midst is an old 
stone well, where the women of the little oasis come 
with their water-pots, and where green lizards dart 
with glittering suddenness. A splash and gurgle of 
water is in the air, which is heavy with the scent of 
rosemary and musk. At sunset a cool dampness rises. 

The Flapette is frankly delighted to see something 
other than sand, but already I am chafing to be away 
again with nothing save the red and gray and gold 
and pitiless blue ; the sand and the sky. 

I have come so near knowing, finding, what Space is, 
in a little while I think I shall know. I am wearying 
to leave this green place, to be where the dust is and 
such wideness. 

Would You have understood, I wonder? I like to 
think You would. The Author hates the desert; the 
Flapette tires of it ; and Miss Kershaw — Miss Kershaw 
has no nonsense. 

Were You more than just a part of Never- Was, we 
might have been here together in the desert, and lis- 
tened to the dust ; earth-dust and star-dust in our eyes ; 
so near there were no need even to touch each other; 
we should be silent mostly, and when we talked, we'd 
talk splendid Nonsense. The desert silence would have 
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taken us. . . . Am I giving way to sentiment? I 
know You can't endure that ; only, You see this book is 
my thoughts, and sometimes I can't help them grow- 
ing foolish. What is the good of imagining? It is 
not even a might-have-been. The aching desire to be 
moving gives me no rest; I think You, too, would 
chafe to leave this cool riot of green behind and be 
away in the trackless waste that stretches always, 
seeming to have no end and no beginning. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



THREE whole weeks have gone since I last wrote 
in the green oasis. 

I am writing now in Cairo with difficulty and a 
pencil. They have let me write because I was fretting ; 
I expect they wonder what I write ; they must know I 
never receive any but business letters. 

It seems strange to turn back and find what I had 
written on the last page about my unbelief in You. I 
have lived a lifetime since then. 

I must tell You all that has happened ; so much has 
happened. I have got back my belief in You. . . . 

That first night in the oasis I lay wide-eyed, feeling 
the sweet murmurous greenery pressing close through 
the dark; branches stirred and lifted between me and 
the stars which had filled my tent-door. The hot hours 
dragged, and as I lay I heard the ageless dust whisper- 
ing up to me, the desert dust. I strained feverishly to 
listen, because the plash of water came between, as the 
branches came between me and the stars. 

Just before dawn I rose and crept out noiselessly. 

All my faculties were clear with the intense clearness 

that comes from lack of sleep ; sight and hearing, every 

sense was abnormally acute. The whispering dust 
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seemed loud. I peered cautiously into the night. We 
had one Gaffir"^ in this oasis ; in the desert we had two, 
armed. 

I could see a muffled figure, head sunk between his 
knees, motionless, his rifle propped against a palm tree. 
He was drugged by whisky or by opium; I knew he 
slept. 

It was not possible to go into the desert on foot; a 
strange weakness had seized me so that my limbs 
trembled as I stood. I must secure one of the camels. 
Dimly, I could make out the shadowy group, with 
necks stretched along the ground. I slipped towards 
them ; my camel Hamidieh knew me, and in her surly 
way would only make pretense at resistance. She 
would snarl and grunt when she rose up, but I must 
risk that. 

I touched the soft wool tassels on the bridle; the 
little white shells were cold. I unloosed Hamidieh, and 
then came a blank. These blanks ensued in the midst 
of vivid, painfully vivid consciousness. 

The sun had leaped suddenly over the desert's rim; 
I heard the buzzing of flies following the camel. Look- 
ing back, I saw a little group of palms and no pursuing 
figures. I think I laughed. I know I urged Hamidieh 
forward, and stretching her neck and baring her yellow 
teeth, she broke into a swift run. I urged her, letting 
my body relax to her long, jerking stride, and the 
dust swirled about me as I rode ; I listened to it. 

Hamidieh was tearing — I could not have stopped 
her — tearing into the blinding glare which ran molten 

♦Watchman. 
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over the sand, tearing into the sun. . . . The desert 
seemed to fall away beneath her stride, to flow back- 
ward ; but always the sand rolled up ahead, stretching 
endlessly. There came a blank, and the sun was high 
above the horizon; I was still riding; Hamidieh had 
slipped into an ambling trot I urged her, snarling, into 
her long stride. 

Heat made the sky pale and colorless, the sun had 
drawn all color from the earth; the sky had a veiled 
look — ahead, the desert rippled in white waves of heat, 
rippled and flowed, and became vast lakes where palms 
rose tremulous and gray. Everywhere were scattered 
iron-red stones, half buried in the drifting, pallid sand; 
and gray-green mit-minan bushes, each with its sharp- 
defined blue blot of shadow; the wind had driven the 
sand into ridges, as on a sea-shore ; here and there were 
the little purple flower and spiky stem of helga that 
blossoms in these wastes. . . . Nothing escaped me; 
I even realized calmly this was madness, riding alone 
into the desert. But I did not care. Within the silent 
void, where was only shimmering gray heat, I could 
listen to the dust, and it whispered loudly up to me. 
The blood seemed fire in my veins, my body was a part 
of the furnace through which I rode — I was riding 
into the desert to find Space. Surely in the desert I 
must find Space? Wildly I urged Hamidieh. . . . 
We crossed a broad track made by innumerable prints 
of human feet and camels' feet, a caravan road to the 
great Sahara. Pools of blue shadow lay in the deeper 
imprints. Hamidieh glanced this way and that, turning 
her small head rapidly upon her long neck, snuffing the 
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wind and making little guttural sounds, lifting a sneer- 
ing lip. A blank followed, and I was still riding; I 
rocked to Hamidieh's slow walk. My eyes were hot 
and bloodshot, sand gritted between my teeth; my 
tongue was parched, and my skin, but still I urged her, 
feebly now. With the straight rush of an arrow she 
sped, her neck thrust forward. The desire to find 
Space clamored in me, spurred me on. . . . 

There came a blank, and then I turned, despairing, 
for I thought I heard the quick, muffled padding of 
another camel. I must not be overtaken. The camel 
came alongside, and Hamidieh gave no sign. I did 
not turn, but suddenly I knew beyond any doubting, 
knew for all time that You were and are ; I believed in 
You, and could never lose belief again. A sense of 
restfulness stole from the desert silence, wrapping me. 
When at last I looked back, there was only a single 
track, hidden where the sand dipped into hollows, 
stretching till it was lost in the gray, flowing heat 
waves. There was only the track Hamidieh had made. 
But still I believed ; I could never doubt any more that 
You were. I do not know why I believed; I simply 
could not and cannot doubt again. 

After a time I was no longer conscious of Hamidieh 
beneath me, only the swaying motion; I seemed to 
sway not merely forward but from side to side, and 
the heat-shimmer made a haze which danced dizzily 
before my eyes. . . . 

Suddenly came a crash that filled the desert with 
hideous sound, a stupendous thunder and rocking. I 
staggered to my feet, and groped helplessly; I could 
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not see. I could not see through the red darkness. I 
tried to rush from the horror of it, yet somehow I 
knew, anguished, it was Your sight that had been 
destroyed, not my own. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

MISS KERSHAW found me. Only an hour 
after I left the oasis the camel was discovered 
missing; Miss Kershaw and the dragoman followed 
the track in the sand. I had taken the swiftest camel, 
and had been gone hours before they found me. I 
cannot bear to think what that ride was for Miss 
Kershaw, but I knew nothing when I rode out seeking 
Space; I was not responsible for what I did. They 
found me lying in the sand, with sand drifting over me, 
and Hamidieh not far away. That is all Miss Kershaw 
will say; I think perhaps she had seen birds hovering 
somewhere near. I remember how I saw one once, a 
dark blot on the desert paleness. 

They brought me back to the oasis and to Cairo; I 
have no recollection of it. After the horror of blind- 
ness. Your blindness, struck me down, my mind be- 
came blank, and remained blank till the period when 
I lay partially delirious, conscious enough to know I 
was raving and to remember afterwards vaguely what 
I raved about. I was told I had had a nervous break- 
down; a serious touch of sun; that my heart was 
affected ; that the ride into the desert had been madly 
rash. Miss Kershaw had never suspected an)rthing 

serious, though, morbidly brooding, I imagined she 
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soqiectcd the Shadow. They thought one day I would 
die, and I think I should have died had I not regained 
belief in Yon. It seemed something to which I could 
ding amidst the Tagne« dark waters where I struggled ; 
I dutched at it, and saved myself from sinking. I saw 
this belief in Yon as a tangiUe thing which hung above 
the bed — ^I would dutch at it with my hands as it swam 
towards roe; sometime it ¥nrote itsdf upon the dark- 
ness, and I spelled the letters out laboriously. 

Belief in You was always there, whatever fevered, 
grotesque form it took. It was always there to dutch 
at. The desire to return to England kept me, too, from 
slif^ng into the darkness; what had been a dread of 
not returning amounted to an absolute and crying 
need to return. There was no reason for it, but all 
along there had been no rcascxL Monotonously, I re- 
peated over and over again, 'T must go back, I must 
go bade.'' I knew I said it, and it was difficult to say, 
to drag the words together while they duded me all 
about the room, but I kept saying it over and over, ''I 
must go back.'' 

At last light came, and sense, and a great languor. 
I asked for the Flapette. 

"^Y'ou'd hardly have recognized the Flapette — ^as 
*nice, sensible giri,' " Miss Kershaw said, rasping ten- 
derly. ^''She's thought of nothing but your comfort." 

The Flapette would ; she understands comfort. Dear 
Flapette ! Illness is such an uncomfortable thing. Be- 
fore she came I had lost desire to see her through sheer 
weakness. I lay inert for days, hearing the Nile lap- 
ping in the night I was told I must lie still, and I had 
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no wish to move; I had no restless longing for the 
desert now, the desert had satisfied ; the desert did not 
give what I sought; but it had given me, somehow, 
understanding, and understanding brings peace. I 
knew I could never find Space in that way. You can- 
not come up with Space or grasp it, but I think I am 
learning the meaning of it — what Space is. 

I don't know why I am going, why I must leave the 
desert that I love, and Egypt which is so old and pitiless 
and so alluring. 

In the desert I found You again, You and Non- 
sense; I can't ever lose my belief in either, but some- 
thing stronger even than the desert draws me, some- 
thing nameless. I cannot tell what it is. . • . 

The Flapette has had letters from Desmond Dulac. 
She does not show them to me, but she smiles in a 
secret, brooding way. Can it be possible the Author 
begins dimly to realize she understands him, that there 
is a bond between them ? 

I wonder if, after all, the Author will show her the 
way to give? Giving up may be giving, but I don't 
want the little Flapette to give like that. ... 

Does the Author realize I should have been uncom- 
fortable to live with? I don't feel to mind any of it 
any more ; once I might have felt bitter, but not now. 
The desert silences lifted that from me. I shall never 
be terrified by being alone; something calm has sunk 
right down into me since I was in the desert, and found 
You again. 

But I must go back. It irks me to have to wait till 
I recover my strength. Parting with Miss Kershaw 
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and the Flapette hangs over me, but not that nor any- 
thing shall stop me from returning. 

• • •••••• 

I have been sitting staring at this book dully, too 
numb to write or think — ^though it happened yesterday. 
I think I must have sat here ever since; I feel I have 
sat here all my life and known all my life. But it only 
happened yesterday. 

When the mails arrived, Miss Kershaw stood very 
still, passing her hand over her mouth and chin, then 
pushing her grizzled hair that grew far back on her 
brow. 

"No bad news ?" I said. 

She answered simply, "Very bad. Couldn't be much 
worse. Happened quite a month since. He wasn't 
able to write before. He's written" — ^her mouth 
twisted — "at least he's dictated this " 

"What — kind of an accident?" asked the Flapette. 
Accidents were horrible ; there was blood. 

I remember each word of it, dropping abruptly and 
heavily, like stones dropping into deep water; the 
silence was deep. 

"It's not David Olroyd?" I said, though I knew it 
was. I had not forgotten the name. 

"I've always wanted to look after him, mother him, 
tried to," Miss Kershaw said in a dreadful dull way 
that was broken. Her lip was a network of fine, 
quivering lines. 

Was David Olroyd not the man who hadn't non- 
sense? I felt bewildered, and a sickening coldness 
stole over me. 
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What did it mean ? There could be no connection ; 
how could there be any connection? 

"It's a bad job, a bad smash-up — is this," Miss 
Kershaw said. "He'll be lame always" — ^her voice was 

almost brutally harsh — "lame and " She did not 

seem able to go on ; her lips were drawn back from her 
teeth stiffly. 

I wondered why she tried to say it. For I knew. 
. . . Yet how could there be any connection ? 

"He's lost his sight," Miss Kershaw explained at 
last, tonelessly. "It may be permanent. He's blind," 
she said. 

I thought she shouted, because I was losing con- 
sciousness. . . . 

Afterwards I asked helplessly, 

"Isn't David Olroyd the man who hadn't nonsense, 
the man you " 

"Good Lord, no, child I The man you mean, he was 
married years ago. Didn't I tell you ?" 

"I have met David Olroyd," I said. . . . 

Miss Kershaw has gone. She sailed at once. She 
must go back to look after him ; he was helpless. She 
has been very brusque, almost brutal in her manner 
since the news came, but her eyes show suffering like 
a dog's. They hurt like a dog's. Now she has gone. 

Oh, it is unbearable to think of this coming to You 
— ^Your watching, quiet eyes. That You are all bat- 
tered . . . broken. . . . Why are these things let to 
happen ? What's the purpose of it all ? Is the scheme of 
things outside and beyond pain? Something bigger 
than we can conceive? 
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There seems no mercy in the scheme of things. My 
mind must be numbed with pain — for I can write. I 
think this is too big to feel at first. . . . You may 
never see again. They've told You that, they've pushed 
You down and are keeping You there. And I can do 
nothing. I must not write like this. I have always 
written with restraint, even in my book, because You so 
hate emotion. You don't need words, and don't like 
them; You understand without. And I do. . . . But 
that this should come to You — I feel savage, terrible. 
There is no resignation in me. Not to your suffering. 
Your eyes. Surely it might have been anything but 
that ? It is unthinkable. I am all broken too — because 
I could not keep this from You. . . . What have I 
written ? What have I said ? My brain feels so numb. 
I've been writing as though this thing had come to 
You. It has — ^I know now. I can't put it from me 
any longer. 

• •••••• • 

I thought I would never be able to write any more 
in my book when I knew. I thought I must bum it. 
But I faced this out, and I am not going to burn the 
book; it is all of You I shall ever have. I can't give 
it up. 

• • • • • •. • • 

I am coming to You. You won't ever know because 
— ^You can't know now. I must come. It may be a 
strange thing to do, but I must come. Such a little 
while ago, I did not understand the appeal of a man's 
helplessness. I must do something. Miss Kershaw 
must let me do something. You won't know. 
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^he dust of crumbled ages whispers, the dust of all 
women that have ever been, urging us to give. It was 
not just desert dust crying to me, it was the clamorous 
dust of dead ages. I can do nothing, save this, and 
this is nothing. Only if I could do some little thing — 
You are battered, sightless. O Grod, why should it 
have come to You? . . . 

I thought I was different; I thought I wanted all 
sorts of things; to find myself, to express myself, to 
understand myself. But I am not different ; I am only 
a woman, just a woman like any other woman that has 
ever been. 



X 



CHAPTER XL 

ALONG roar of waves against the ship; they 
sound as though they were breaking on shore 
calmly. A gray soft rain lashing the gray, glittering 
sea; white crests gleam through the iridescent vapor 
floating. We are coming to Marseilles. I watch for 
the golden figure above Notre Dame de la Garde. I 
know now what Space means ; I think I knew when I 
heard You had been battered, blinded. I knew sud- 
denly. I can't tell why I knew then. God is Space. 
• • •••••• 

We are in port among the many ships. . . . 

Is it possible You need me? 

You say so little, almost roughly. But it is enough ; 
I feel You do, though You feared to let me know — 
were too big. You are not hard; You are big and 
rather tender. You have a large tenderness in little 
things that big men have. What has kept us from each 
other? You say so little, yet I would not have You 
say more. And You have written it with Your own 
hand, in the dark. You need me ; it seems such wonder- 
ful nonsense. I see now how I have blinded myself 
wilfully all along. 

I am coming to You. This is wideness, to be needed 

by You. 
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These letters, all I have written, are yours; they 
were written to You; You shall have them. They 
shall be the first thing I give to You. I don't think 
I could read them to You, so they must wait till — if 
You see again. We have got to face it — the possibility. 
I am not strong enough yet to put it quietly in words as 
You can. Perhaps we will keep them to read in the 
desert where Space is, and dust . . . 

I suppose what has happened to me has happened to 
many women. I thought I was different, that I needed 
to express, to find myself. I thought to find Space, and 
found God ; I thought to find myself, and found You. 

I am going up to the old Church on the hill, because 
in the vague dusk I first got Nonsense. I want to 
know if my laugh is still there among the prayer-echoes 
and the little ships. . . . 



THE END 
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